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CoLOHBL Ethak Allew, tho aathor of Oracles of Reason^ was the son of 
Joseph Alkn, a native of Coyentry, Connecticut, a farmer in moderate eir- 
cumstances. He afterwzirds resided in Litchfield, where Ethan was bom in 
the year 1739. The family consisted of eight children, of whom our author was 
the eldest. But few incidents connected with his early life are known. W« 
are apprised, however, that notwithstanding his education was very limited* 
his ambition to prove himself worthy of that attention which superior intellect 
ever commands, induced him diligently to explore every subject that came un- 
der his notice. A stranger to fear, his opinions were ever given without dia- 
guise or hesitation : and, an c^nemy to oppression, he sought every opportttn*' 
ty to redress the wrongs of the oppressed. 

At the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, he raised In Vermont, whei% 
he th^n resided, a company of volunteers, consisting of two hundred and thirty, 
with which he surprised the fortress of Ticonderoga, May 10, 1775, containing 
about forty men, and one hundred pieces of cannon. was unfortunately 
Uiken prisoner in September following, in an attempt on Montreal, and suffer- 
ed a cruel imprisoBment for several years. For an account of which, the read- 
er is referred to his narrative, contained in a memoir of the anthor, by Ma. 
Hugh Moore, Plattsburgh, 1834. 

Soon afler the close of the revolution. Col. Allen composed the following 
work ; which, on account of the bold and unusual manner, particularly in 
this country, that the subject of religion is treated, he had great difficulty to 
get published. It lay a long time in the hands of a printer at Hartford, whom 
the writer of this has heard the author abuse for want of moral courage. 

It was finally printed by a Mr. Haswell of Bennington, Vt. in 1784. Not 
long afler its publication, a part of the edition, comprising the entire of several 
signatures, was accidentally consumed by fire. Whether Mr. H. deemed this 
fire a judgment upon him for having printe4 the work or nbt, is unknown— 
but, the fact is, h^ soon afler committed the remainder of the edition to the 
flames, and joined the Methodist Connection ; so that but few copies wera 
circulated. 

Col. Alliw died in the town of Burlington, Vt., on the 12th of February 
1789, of apoplexy, » 



PREFACE. 



An apology appears to me to be impertinent in writer? who venture their 
works to public inspection, fdr this obvious reason, that if they need it, they 
should have been stifled in the birth, and not permitted a public existence. I 
therefore offer my composition to the candid judgment of the impartial worid 
without it, taking^ it for granted that I have as good a natural right to expose 
myself to public censure, by endeavouring to subserve mankind, as any of the 
species who have published their productions since the creation ; and I ask no 
favour at the hands of philosophers, divines or critics, but hope and expect they 
will severely chastise me for my errors and mistakes, least they may have a 
share in perverting the truth, which is very far from my intention. 

In the circle of my acquaintance, (which has not been small,) I have gener- 
4dH}r been denominated a Deist, the reality of which I never disputed, being 
•onscious I am no Christian, except mere infant baptism make me one ; and as 
to being a Deist, I know not, strictly speaking, whether I am one or not, for 1 have 
MBver read their writings ; mine will therefore determine the matter; for I have 
not in the least disguised my sentiments, but have written freely without any 
oonscious knowledge of prejudice for, or against any man, sectary or party 
whatever ; bat wish that good sense, truth and virtue may be promoted and 
flonrish in the world, to the detection of delusion, supersti^on, and false religion : 
and therefore any errors in the succeeding treatise, which may be rationally 
pointed ou^ will be readily rescinded. 

By the public's most obedient and humble agrvant. 

ETHAN ALLEN. 
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CB APTBR X. 

SECTION I. 

7%e duty of reforming' mankind from superstition and error, 
and the good consequences of it. 

The desire of knowledge has engaged the attention of the 
wise and curious among mankind in all ages, which has been 
productive of extending the arts and sciences far and wide in the 
several quarters of the globe, and excited the contemplative to 
•xplore nature's laws in a gradual series of improvement, until 
philosophy, astronomy, geography and history, with many other 
branches of science, have arrived to a great degree of perfection. 

It is nevertheless to be regretted, that the bulk of mankind, 
even in those nations which are most celebrated for learning** 
and wisdoiil, arcJ still carried down the torrent of superstition, 
and entertain very unworthy apprehensions of the being, per- 
fections, CREATION, and providence of GOD, and their duty 
to him, which lays an indispensible obligation on the philoso- 
phic friends of human nature, unanimously to exert themselves 
in every lawful, wise, and prudent method, to endeavour to reclaim 
mankind from their ignorance and delusion, by enlightening 
their minds in those great and sublime truths concerning God 
and his providence, and their obligations to moral rectitude, 
which in this world, and that which is to oome, cannot fail 
greatly to affect their happiness and well being. 

Though ♦* none by searching can find out God, or the Al- 
mighty to perfections^* yet I am persuaded, that if mankind 
would dare to exercise their reason as freely on those divine 
topics, a:s they do in the common (voncerns of life, they would, 
in a great measure^ rid themselves of their blindness and super- 
stition, gain more exalted ideas of God and their obligations to 
him and one another, and be proportionably delighted and 
blessed with the rieWs of his moral government, nv^k!^ \\^\.\2et 
members of society, and acquire many povj^xVoX VcitwvNuVi^^ \» 
the practice of morality, which i« ihe wv^ ^^^^'^ 
tion that bpman nature' is capable oi. 

1* 



SECTION 11. 

Of tJie Being of a God. 

The Laws of Nature having subjected mankind to a state of 
absolute dependance on something out of, and manifestly be- 
yond themselves, or the compound Exertion of their natural 
powers, gave them the first conception of a superior princi|>le 
existing ; otherwise they could have had no possible conception 
of a superintending power. But this sense of dependancy, 
which results from experience and reasoning on the facts, 
which every day cannot fail to produce, has uniformly establish- 
ed the knowledge of our dependance to every individual of the 
species who are rational, which necessarily involves, or containi 
in it the idea of a ruling power, or that there is a God, whick < 
ideas are synonymous. 

The globe with its productions the planets in their motions, 
and the starry heavens in their magnitudes, surprise our senses 
and confound our reason, in their munificent lessons of instrue- 
lion concerning God, by means whereof, we are apt to be more 
or less lost in our ideas of the object of divine adoration, though 
fit the same time every one is truly sensible that their being 
und preservation is from God. We are too apt to confound our 
ideas of God with his works, and take the latter for the former. 
Thus barbarous and unlearned nations have imagined, that inas* 
much as the sun in its influence is beneficial to them in bring- 
ing forward the spring of the year, causing the production of 
vegetation, and food for their subsistence, that therefore it is their 
God : while others have located other parts of creation, and as- 
cribe to them the prerogatives of God ; and mere creatures and 
images have been substituted for gods by the wickedness or 
weakness of man, or both together. It seems that mankind in 
most ages and parts of the world have been fond of corporeal Dei- 
ties with whom their outward senses might be gratified, or as fan- 
tastically diverted from the just apprehension of the true God, 
by a supposed supernatural intercourse with invisible and mere 
spiritual beings, to whom they ascribe divinity, so that through 
one means or other, the character of the true God has been 
much neglected, to the great detriment of truth, justice and 
morality in the world ; nor is it possible, that mankind can be 
uniform in their religious opinions, or worship God according 
to knowledge, except they can form a consistent arrange- 
ment of ideas of the Divine character. 

Although we extend our ideas retrospectively ever so far upon 
the succession, yet no one cause in the extended order of suc- 
cession, which depends upon another prior to itself, can be the 
independent cause of all things : nor is it possible to trace the 
order of the succession of causes back to that self-existent 
caase, inasmuch aa it is eternal and infiinUe, and \\ex«lot« c^wwoV 
3e traced out by succession, which opetalea at^oxdm^^ 
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order of time, consequently can bear no more proportion to th^ 
eternity oi God, than time itself may be supposed to do, which 
has no proportion at all ; as the succeeding arguments respect- 
ing the eternity and infinity of God will evince, fiut notwith- 
standing the series of the succession of causes cannot be follow- 
ed in a retrospective succession up to the self-existent or eternal 
cause, it is nevertheless a perpetual and conclusive evidence of 
a God. For a succession of causes considered collectively, can 
be nothing more than effects of the independent cause, and as 
much dependant ,on it, as those dependant causes are upon 
one another ; so that we may with certainty conclude that the 
system of nature, which we call by the name of natural causes, 
is as much dependant on a self-existent cause, as an individual 
of the species in the order of generation is dependant on its 
progenitors for existence. Such part of the series of nature's 
operations, which we understand has a regular and necessary 
connection with, and dependance on its parts, which we denom- 
inate by the names of cause and effect. From hence we are au- 
thorised from reason to conclude, that the vast system of pauses 
and effects are thus necessarily connected, (speaking of the nat- 
ural world only) and the whole regularly and necessarily de- 
pendant on a self-existent cause ; so that we are obliged to admit 
an independent cause, and ascribe self-existence to it, otherwise it 
could not be independent, and consequently not a God. But the 
eternity or manner of the existence of a self-existent and indepen- 
dent being is to all finite capacities utterly incomprehensible; yet 
this is so far from an objection against the reality of such a be- , 
ing, that it is essentially necessary to support the evidence of it ; 
for if we could comprehend that being whom we call God, he 
would not be God, but must have been finite, and that in the same 
degree as those may be supposed to be who could comprehend 
him; therefore so certain as God is, we cannot comprehend his es- 
sence, eternity, or manner of existence. This should always be 
premised, when we assay to reason on the being, perfection, eter- 
nity and infinity of God, or of his creation and providence. As 
far as we understand nature, we are become acquainted with the 
character of Go^, for the knowledge of nature is the revelation 
of God. If we form in our imagination a compendious idea of 
the harmony of the universe, it is the same as calling God by 
the name of harmony, for there could be no harmony without 
regulation, and no regulation without a regulator, which is ex- 
pressive of the idea of a God. Nor could it be possible, that 
there could be order or disorder, except we admit of such a 
thing as creation, and creation contains in it the idea of a crea- 
tor, which is another appellation for the Divine Bein^^ d\^>kc!i.- 
goishing God from his creation. FurtbeimoTe \Yiet^ ti.^ 
proportioDf £gure or motion, without wisdom wid ^ONv«t \ yiN^ 
aow to plan, and power to execute, and ate ^ctieOcvoxi 
when applied to the worka of nature, wYiVch B\%n\iY >Xve 
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or superintendency of God. If we consider nature to be matter, 
figure and motion, we include the idea of God in that of motion ; 
for motion implies a mover, as much as creation does a creator. 
If from the composition, texture and tendency of the'universe 
in general, we form a complex idea of general good resulting 
therefrom to mankind, we implicitly admit a God by the name 
of good, including the idea of his providence to man. And 
from hence arises our obligations to love and adore God, because 
he provides for, and is beneficent to us : abstract the idea of 
goodoess from the character of God, and it would cancel all our 
obligations to him, and exc'.te us to hate and detest him as a ty- 
rant ; hence it is, that ignorant people are superstiliously misled 
into a conceit that they hate God, when at the same time it is 
only the idol of their own imagination, which they truly ought 
to hate and be ashamed of; but were such persons to connect 
the ideas of power, wisdom, goodness, and all possible perfection 
in the character of God, their hatred towards him would be turn- 
ed into love and adoration. 

By extending our ideas in a larger circle, we shall perceive 
our dependance on the earth and waters of the globe which we 
inhabit, and from which we are bountifully fed and gorgeously 
arrayed, and next extend our ideas to the sun, whose fiery mass 
darts its brilliant rays of light to our terraqueous ball with ama- 
zing velocity, and whose region of inexhaustible fire supplies it 
with fervent heat, which causes vegetation and gilds the various 
seasons of the year with ten thousand charms : this is not the 
achievement of man, but the workmanship and providence of 
God. But how the sun is supplied with materials, thus to per- 
petuate its kind influences, we know not. But will any one de- 
ny the reality of those beneficial influences, because we do not 
understand the manner of the perpetuality of that fiery world, 
or how it became such a body of fire ; or will any one deny the 
reality of nutrition by food, because we do not understand the 
secret operation of the digesting powers of animal nature, or 
the minute particulars of its cherishing influence. None will be 
so stupid as to do it. Equally absurd would it be for us to de- 
ny the providence of God, by " whom we live, move, and 
have our being," because we cannot comprehend it. 

We know that earth, water, fire and air, in their various com- 
positions subserve us, and we also know that these elements are 
devoid of reflection, reason or design ; from whence we may 
easily infer, that a wise, understanding, and dedgning being hat 
ordained them to be thus subservient Could blind chance con- 
stitute order and decorum, and consequently a providence ? — 
That wisdom, order and design should be the production of non- 
entity, or of chaos, confusion and old night, is too absurd to 
deserve a serious confutation, for it 8\ippoBel\iXVi^t there may be 
^^^cts without a cause, viz : produced by iioii-ftTv\.\\.7, ox 
'^aosand confusion could produce the effect oi^oN«w»^\^^wft 
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and goodness ; such absurdities as these we must assent to, or 
Bubscribe to the doctrine of a self-existent and providential be* 

■ ■^ ^•#• 0— i 

SECTION III. 

T%e manner of discovering the Moral Perfections and natural 
Attributes of God. 

Having in a concise manner offered a variety of indisputable 
reasons to evince the certainty of the being and providence of 
God, and of his goodness to man through the intervention of 
the series of nature's operations, which are commonly described 
by the name of natural causes. We come now more particular- 
ly to the consideration of his moral perfections, and though all 
finite beings fall as much short of an adequate knowledge there- 
of, as they do of perfection itself ; nevertheless through the . 
intelligence of our own souls we may have something of a 
prospective idea of the divine perfections^ For though the hu- 
man mind bears no proportion to the divine,yet there is undoubt- 
edly a resemblance between them : for instance, God knows all 
things, and we know some things, and in the things which we 
do understand, our knowledge agrees with that of the divine, and 
cannot fail necessarily corresponding with it. To more than 
know a thing, speaking of that thing only, is impossible even 
to omniscience itself: for knowledge is but the same in both 
the infinite and finite minds : To know a thing is the same as 
to have right ideas of it, or ideas according to truth, and truth 
is uniform in all rational minds, the divine mind not excepted. 
It will not be disputed but that mankind in plain and common 
matters understand justice from injustice, truth from falsehood, 
right from wrong, virtue from vice, and praise worthiness from 
blame- worthiness, for otherwise they could not be accountable 
creatures. This being admitted, we are capable of forming a 
complex idea of a moral character, which when done in the 
most deliberate, the wisest and most rational manner in our 
power, we are certain bears a resemblance to the divine perfec- 
tions. For as we learn from the works of nature an idea of the 
power and wisdom of God, so from our own rational nature* we 
learn an idea of his moral perfections. 

From what has been observed on the moral perfections of 
God, we infer that all rational beings, who have an idea of jus- 
tice, goodness and truth, have at the same time either a greater 
or less idea of the moral perfections of God. It is by reason 
that we are able to compound an idea of amoT«\Oa.vc^tx«t, ^V^- 
t^er applied to Ood or man : it is that wYi\c\i ^^e^ w^>5gva 
mBcy over the irrational part of the CTaat\oi^% 
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The cause of IDOLATRY and the Remedy of it. 

Inasmuch as God is not corporeal, and consequently does 
not and cannot come within the notice of our bodily sensations, 
we are therefore obliged to deduce inferences from his provi- 
dence, and particularly from our own rational nature, in order 
to form our conceptions of the divine character, which through 
inattention, want of learning, or through the natural imbecility 
of mankind, or through the artifice of designing men, or all 
together, they have been greatly divided and subdivided in their 
notions of a God. Many have so groped in the dark, as wholly 
to mistake the proper object of divine worship, and not distin- ' 
guishing the creator from his creation, have paid adoration to 
" four footed beasts and creeping things." And some have 
ascribed divine honors to the sun, moon, or stars; while 
others have been infatuated to worship dumb, senseless and 
unintelligent idols, which derived their existence as Gods, partly 
from mechanics, who gave them their figure, propotion and 
beauty, and partly from their priests, who gave them their attri- 
butes ; whose believers, it appears, were so wrought upon, that 
they cried out in the extacy of their deluded zeal Great is 
Diana." Whatever delusions have taken place in the world re- 
lative to the object of divine worship, or respecting the indecen- 
cies or immoralities of the respective superstitions themselves, 
or by what means soever introduced or perpetuated, whether I 
by designing men whose interest it has always been to impose on 
the weakness of the great mass of the vulgar; or as it is probable 
that part ofthosedelusibns took place in consequence of the weak- ' 
ness of uncultivated reason, in deducing a visible instead of an 
invisible God from the works of nature. Be that as it will, man* : 
kind are generally possessed of an idea, that there is a God ; 
however they may have been mistaken or misled as to the object 
This notion of a God, as has been before observed, must have 
originated from a universal sense of dependance, which mankind 
have on something that is more wise, powerful and beneficent 
than themselves, or they could have had no apprehensions or 
any superintending principle in the universe, and consequently 
would never have sought after a God, or have had any concep- 
tion of his existence, nor could designing men have imposed on 
their credulity by obtruding false Gods upon them : but taking 
advantage of the common belief that there is a God, they artfully 
deceive their adherents with regard to the object to be adorea. 
There are other sorts of idols which have no existence but in 
the mere imagination of the human mind ; and these are vastly 
the most numerous, and universally (either in the greater or less 
degree) dispersed over the world ; the wisest of mankind are not 
' find cannot be wholly exempt from them, iuaemuch as every > 
nrron/r conception of God ia (as i%x etiot takes place in.the \ 
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tiiind) idolatrous. To give a sample, an idea of a jealous God is 
of this sort. Jealousy is the offspring of finite minds, proceeding 
from the want of knowledge, which in dubious matters makes 
us suspicious and distrustful ; but in matters which we clearly 
understand there can be no jealousy, for knowledge excludes it, 
60 that to ascribe it to God is a manifest infringement of his 
omniscience.* 

The idea of a revengful God is likewise one of that sort, but 
this idea of divinity being borrowed from a savage nature, needs 
nb further confutation. The representation of a God, who (as 
we are told by certain divines) from all eternity, elected an 
inconsiderable part of mankind to eternal life,and reprobated the 
rest to eternal damnation, merely from his own sovereignty, 
adds another to the number ; this representation of the Deity 
undoubtedly took its rise from that which we discovered in 
great, powerful and wicked tyrants among men, however, tra- 
dition may since have contributed to its support, though I am 
apprehensive, that a belief in those who adhere to that doctrine, 
that they themselves constitute that blessed elect number, has 
been a greater inducement to them to close with it, than all 
other motives added together. It is a selfish and inferior 
notion of a God void of justice, goodness and truth, and has a 
natural tendency to impede the cause of true religion and mo- 
rality in the world, and diametrically repugnant to the truth of 
the divine character, and which, if admitted to be true, overturns 
all religion, wholly precluding the agency of mankind in either 
their salvation or damnation, resolving the whole into the sove- 
reign disposal of a tyrannical and unjust being, which is offen- 
sive to reason and common sense, and subversive of moral rec- 
titude in general. But as it was not my design so much to 
confute the multiplicity of false representations of a God, as 
to represent just and consistent ideas of the true God, I shall 
therefore omit any further observation on them in this place, with 
this remark, that ail unjust representations, or ideas of God, are 
so many detractions from his character among mankind. To 
remedy these idolatrous notions of a God, it is requisite to form 
right and consistent ideas in their stead. 

The discovery of truth necessarily excludes error from the 
mind, which nothing else can possibly do ; for some sort of God or 
other will crowd itself into the conceptions of dependant crea- 
tures, and if they are not so happy as to form just ones, they will 
substitute erroneous and delusive ones in their stead : so that 
it serves no valuable purpose to mankind, to confute their idol- 
atrous opinions concerning God, without communicating to 
them just notions concerning the true one, for if this is not ef- 
fected, nothing is done to purpose. For, as has been before 
observed, mankind will form to themselvea, ox i^c^Vv^ ^xom^^'Ctv* 



* "Tie Lord tby Godia a JEALOUS GOD.'» 
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ers, an idea of Divinity either right or wrong : this is the uni« 
^Versal voice of intellig^t nature, from whence a weighty and 
conclusive argument may he drawn of the reality of a God, how- 
ever inconsistent lAosi of their conceptions of him may be. — 
The fact is, mankind readily perceives that there is a God, by 
feeling their dependance on- him, and as they explore his works, 
and observe his providence, which is too sublime for finite ca« 
pacities to understand but in part, they have been more or less 
confounded in their discoveries of a just, idea of a God and of 
his moral government. Therefore we should exercise great ap- 
plications and care, whenever we assay to speculate upon the 
Divine character, accompanied with a sincere desire after truth, 
and not ascribe any thing to his perfections or government, 
which is inconsistent with reason or the best information which 
we are able to apprehend of .moral rectitude, and be at least 
wise enough not to charge God with injustice i^nd contradictions, 
which we should scorn to be charged with ourselves. No king, 
governor or parent would like to be accused of partiality in their 
respective governments, "Is it fit to say unto Princes, ye are 
ungodly, how much less to him that regardeth not the persons of 
princes, or the rich more than the poor, for they are all the work 
of his hands.^^ 

■ j> c ea«} - ■ 

CBAVVB& ZZ. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Eternity of Creation* 

As creation was the result of eternal and infinite wisdom, jus<* 
tice, goodness and truth, and effected by infinite power, it is 
like its great author, mysterious to us. How it could be accom- 
plished, or in what manner performed, can never be compre- 
hended by any capacity. 

Eternal, whether applied to duration, eiiistence,action or crea- 
tion, is incomprehensible to us, but implies no contradiction in 
either of them ; for that which is above our comprehension 
we cannot perceive to be contradictory,nbr on the other hand can 
we perceive its rationality or consistency. We are certain that 
God is a rational, wise, understanding Being, because he has in 
degree made us so, and his wisdom, power and goodness is visi- 
ble to us in his creation, and government of the world ; from 
these facts we are rationally induced to acknowledge him, and 
not because we can comprehend his being, perfections, creation 
or providence ; could we comprehend God, he would cease to 
be what he is. The ignorant among men cannot comprehend • 
the uflderstanding of the wise among their own species, much 
/ess the perfection of a God. NeveriheAeaa, m out racioci- 
oation upon the works and harmony o{ n^ilvite, vie o\iV\^^^ 
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to concede to a lelf-existent and eternal cause of all things, as 
lias been snffieiently argued, though at the same time it is mys- 
terious to us, that there should be such a being as a self-existent 
and eternally independent one; thus we belicTe in God, although 
we cannot comprehend any thing of the how, why or wherefore 
it was possible for him to be ; and as creation was the exertion 
of such an incomprehensibje and perfect being, it must of ne- 
cessary consequence be, in a great measure, mysterious to us ; 
we can nevertheless be certain, that it has been of an equal eter- 
Bity and infinitude of extension with God. 

Immensity being replete with creation, the omniscient, omni- 
present, omnipotent, eternal and infinite exertion of God in 
creation, ia incomprehensible to the understanding or the weak- 
ness of man, and will eternally remain the prerogatire of infinite 
penetration, sagacity and uncreated intelligence to understand. 



C^sertntioata on Moseses account of crecUion. 

The foregoing theory of creation and protidence will prob- 
ably be rejected by most people in this country,inasmuch as they 
are prepossessed with the theology of Moses, which repre- 
sents creation to have a beginning. In the beginning God cre- 
ated tihe heavens and the earth." In the preceding;: part of this 
chapter, it has been evinced that creation and providence could 
tool have had a beginning, and that they are not circumscribed, 
hut unlimited ; yet it seems, that Moses limited creation by a 
prospective view of the heavens, or firmament from this globe, 
and if creation was thus limited, it would consequently have 
circumscribed the dominion and display of the divine providence 
or perfection ; but if Moses's idea of the creation of 'Hhe hea- 
vens and the earth,"-''was immense, ever so many days of pro- 
gressive work could never have finished such a boundless crea- 
tion ; for a progressive creation is the same as a limited one ; 
as each progressive day's work would be bounded by a successive 
admeasurement, and the whole six days work added together, 
could be but local and bear no manner of proportion to infini- 
tude, but would limit the dominion, and consequently, the dis- 
play of the divine perfections or providence, which is incompat- 
ible with a just idea of eternity and infinity of God, as has been 



There are a variety of other blunders in Mosea's description 
of creation, one of which I shall mention, which ia to be found 
in his history of the first and fourth day's work of God : "And 
God said let there . he ligkt and there was ligM> Aud God coXXed 
the Ji^hi d€y and the darknees nighty and, the eveiiing aud moxit- 
aw xitf jlrst Then he pToctada. \» li^.^ afccoiw^ 

a 
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tliird day's work, and so on to the sixth ; bnt id Ms c&roniclr 
of the fourth day's work, he says that " God made' tw&greai 
lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the tester tight 19 
rule the night J** This appears to be an inconsistent history of 
oripnal of light ; day and night were ordained the first day^ 
and on the fourth day the greater and less lights were msde to 
serve the same purposes ; but it is likely that many error» 
hare crept into his writing8,through the vicissitudes of leamuig«i 
and particularly from the corruptions of translations, of his m» 
well as the writings of other ancient authors, besides, it must be 
acknowledged, that those ancient writers laboured under great 
difficulties in writing to posterity, merely from the consideration 
of the infant state of learning and knowledge, then in the worid^ 
and consequently we should not act the part of severe critics, 
with their writings, any further than to prevent their obtmsioii 
on the world as being infallible. 

— frte a »— 

SECTION m. 
Of the etern% and infinitude of Divine Providence. 

When we consider our solar system, attracted by its fiery cen^ 
tre, and moving in its several orbits, with regular, majestic, and 
periodical revolutions, we are charmed at the prospect and con* 
templation of those worlds of motion, and adore the wisdom and 
power by which they are attracted, and their velocity regulated 
and perpetuated. And when we reflect that the blessings of life 
are derived from, and dependant on the properties, qualities, con- 
structions, proportions and movements, of that stupendous mm* 
chine, we gratefiilly aeknowled ge the divine beneficence. Wkeo 
we extend our thoughts (through our external sensations) to the 
vast regions of the e^tarry heavens, we are lost in the immensity ef 
Ood's works ; some stars appear fair and luminous and others 
scarcely discernible to the eye, which by the help of glasses 
make a brilliant appearance, bringii^ the knowledge of others 
far remote, within the verge of our feeble discoveries, which 
merdy by the eye could not have been discerned or distinguish- 
ed. These discoveries of the works of God, naturally prompt 
the inquisitive mind to conclude that the author of this astonish* 
ing part of creation, which is displayed io our view, has still 
extended his creation ; so that if it were possible that any of us 
C4Kuld be transported to the farthest extended star, which is per- 
ceptible to us nere, we should from thence survey worlds as dis- 
tant from that, as llhat is from due, end so on od infinitum. 

Fuffthermore, it is altogether reasomble to conclude, that the 
hearenfr hodieSf alias worlds, which move or are sitiMKte within 
the circle of dur knowledge, as wcl\ as a\\ o^et«\VTQXv%Viw< 
immensity, she each rad w«ery ]p<3ifrtlMW«^ w VAn^VMt 
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by Bom% intelligent agents or other, however different their sen- 
sations or manners of receiving or communicating their ideas 
may be from ours,or however different from each other. For why 
would it not have been as wise or as consistent with the perfec- 
tions which we adore in God, to have neglected giving being to 
intelligence in this world as in those other worl£i, interspersed 
with aether of various qualities in his immense creation 1 And 
inasmuch as this world is thus xeplenished, we may, with the 
highest rational certainty infer, that as God has given us to re- 
Joicoi and adore him for our being, he has acted consistent with 
JUS goodness, in the display of his providence throughout the 
.university of worlds. 

To suppose that God Almighty has confined his goodness to 
this worla, to the exclusion of all others, is much similar to the 
idle fancies of some individuals in ^this world, that they, and 
those of their communion or faith* are the favorites of heaven 
exclusively ; but these are narrow and bigotted conceptions, 
which are deffrading to a rational nature, and utterly unwor- 
thy of God, of whom we should form the most exalted ideas. 

It may be objected that a man cannot subsist in the sun ; but 
• does it foUow from thence, that God cannot or has not constitu- 
ted a nature peculiar to that fiery region, and caused it to be as 
natural and necessary for it to suck in and breathe out flames 
of .fire, as it is for us to do the like in air. Numerous are the 
\kinds of fishy animals, which can no other way subsist but in the 
water, in which other animals would perish, (amphibious ones 
excepted,) while other animals, in a variety of forms, either 
swifter or slower move on the surface of the earth, or wing the 
air : of these there are sundry kinds, which during the season 
of winter live without food ; and many of the insects which are 
really possessed of animal life, remain frozen, and as soon as they 
are let loose by the kind influence of tbe sun, they again as- 
.sume \\i^\r wonted animal life ; and if animal life may differ 
so much in the same world, what inconceiivable variety may be 
possible in worlds innumerable, as applicable to mental, cogi- 
tative, and organized beings. Certain it is, that any supposed 
obstructions, concerning the quality or tetnperature of any or 
every of those worlds, could not have been any bar in the way 
of God Almighty, with regard to his replenishing his universal 
creation with moral agents. The unlimited perfection of God, 
eould perfectly well adapt every part of his creation to the de- 
sign of whatever rank or species of constituted beingsj his God- 
like lirisdom and goodness saw fit to impart existence to ; so 
duit as there is no deficiency of absolute perfection in God, it is 
rationally demonstrative that the immense creation is replenish- 
ed with rational agents, and that it has been eternally so, and 
that the display of divine goodness must Ka.Ne ^^^x^^o. 
and complete, in the antecedje^t^ aa it ia ^oaiftAfcXoXi^Va.^^ 
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From this th^ologiciil Way of afguing oil the creation and 
proridence of God, it appears that the whole, which we den6-» 
minate hy the term nature, which is the same as creation per* 
fectly regulated, was ieternaUy connected together hy the crea- 
tor to answer the satne kU glorious purpose, to wit : the display 
of the dirine nature, the consequences of which are existenee 
and happiness to Wihgs m general, so that creation, with all its 
productions operiates according to the laws of nature, and is sus- 
tained hy the self-existent eternal cause, in perfect order and 
decorum, agreeahle to the eternal wisdom, unalterable rectitnder 
impartial justice, and immense goodness of the divine nature, 
which is a summary of God's providence. It is from the estab* 
lished order of nature, that summer and winter, rainy and fair 
seasons, moonshine, refreshing breezes, seed time and harveatt 
day and night, interchangeably succeed each other, and diffusa 
their extensive blessings to man. Every enjoyment and support 
of life is from God, delivered to his creatures in and by the 
tendency, aptitude^ disposition and operation of those laws. — 
JNfature is &e medium, or intermediate instrument through 
which God dispenses his benignity to mankind. The air we 
breathe in, the light of the sun, and the waters of the murmuring 
rills, evince his providence : and well it is, that they are given 
in so great profusion, that they cannot by the monopoly of the 
rich be engrossed from the poor. 

When we copiously pursue the study of nature, we are cer- 
tain to be lost in the immensity of the works and wisdom of 
God ; we may nevertheless, in a variety of things discern their 
Htness, happifying tendency and sustaining quality to us ward, 
ilrom all which, as rational and contemplative beings we are 
prompted to infer, that God is universally uniform and consis- 
tent in his infinitude of creation and providence, although we 
cannot comprehend all that consistency, by reason of infirmity, 
yet we are morally sure, of all possible plans, infinite wisdom 
must have eternally adopted the best, and infinite goodness have 
approved it, and infinite power have perfected it. And as the 
good of beings in general, must have been the ultimate end of 
God, in his creation and government of his creatures, his omnis- 
cience could not fail to have it always present in his view. Uni- 
versal nature must therefore be ultimately attracted to this sin- 
gle point, and infinite perfection must have eternally displayed 
itself in creation and providence. From hence we infer, that 
God is as eternal and infinite in his goodness, as his self-exist,^ 
ent and perfect nature is omnipotently great. 



SECTION IV. 



Vhcpravidenee of God does not interfere with the agency 

of MdU* 

The doctrine of &te has been made uie of in annies. as a poli- 



that Ae term of e^ery man's Ufe was fixed by God, and that 
none could shorten it, by any hazard that he might iseem to be 
exposed to in battle or otherwise," but that it should be intro- 
duced into peacable and civil life, and be patronized by any 
toaehers of religion, is quite strange, as it subverts religion in 
general, and renders the teaching of it unnecessary : except 
among other necessary events it may be premised, that it is 
necessary that they teach that doctrine, and that I oppose it from 
the influence of the same law of fate upon which thesis we are 
^ disputing and acting in certain necessary circles, and if 
«o, I make another necessary movement, which is, to dis- 
charge the public teachers of this doctrine, and expend their 
salaries in an economical manner, which might better an- 
swer the purposes of our happiness, or lay it out in good wine 
or old spirits to make the heart glad, and laugh at the stupidity 
or cunning of those who would have made us mere machines. 

Some advocates for the doctrine of fate will also maintain that 
we are free agents, notwithstanding they tell us there has been a 
concatination of causes and events, which has reached from God 
down to this time, and which will eternally be continued; 
that has and will controul and bring about every action of 
our lives, though there is not any thing in nature more 
certain than that we cannot act necessarily, and freely in the 
same action, and at the same time, yet it is hard for such per- 
sons, who have verily believed that they are elected (and thus 
by a predetermination of God become his special favorites) to 
give up their notions of a predetermination of all events, upon 
which system their election and everlasting happiness is non- 
sensically founded ; and on the other hand, it is also hard for 
them to go so evidently against the law of nature (or dictates 
of conscience) which intuitively evinces the certainty of human 
liberty, as to reject such evidence ; and therefore hold to both 
{>arta of the contradiction, to wit^ that they act necessarily, and 
freely, upon which contradictory principle, they endeavoured to 
maintain the dictates of natural conscience, and also, their dar* 
ling folly of being electedly and exclusively favorites of God« 



The doctrine of the infinity of evil and of a\it couald.cTt3L. 
TbMi God ia infinitely good in the elern^X 
preridence, bae been argned in the thiTd tocVyotl 
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chapter, from which we.infer» that there cannot be an infinite' 
evil in tae nniTersev inasmuch as it #ovld be incompatible with 
infinite good ; yet there are many who imbibe the doctrine of 
the infinite evil of sin, and the maxim on which they predicate 
their arguments in its support, are, that the greatness of sin, or 
adequateness of its punishment, is not to be measured, or its ri- 
dousness ascertained by the capacity and circumstances of the 
pfiSinder, but by the capacity and dignity of the being against 
whom the ofifence is committed ; and as erery transgression is 
againit the authority and law of God, it is therefore against 
God ; 'and as God is infinite, therefore, sin is an infinite ctiI ; 
and from hence infer the infinite and vindictime wrath of God 
against sinners, and of his justice in dooming them, as some 
say to infinite, and others say to eternal misery ; the one with* 
out degree or measure, imd the other without end of duration. 

Admitting this maxim for truth, that the transgressions or sins 
of mankind are to be estimated as to their heinousness, by the 
dignity and infinity of the divine nature, then it will follow, 
that all sins would be equal ; which would confound all our no- 
tions of the degrees or aggravations of sin ; so that the sin 
wouM be the same to kill my neighbour as it would be to kill 
his horse. For the divine nature, by this maxim, being the rule 
by which - man's sin is to be estimated, and always the same, 
there could therefore be no degrees in 'sin or guilt, any more 
than there are degrees of perfection in God, whom we all admit 
to be infinite, and who for that reason only cannot admit of any 
degrees or enlargement. Therefore as certain as there are de- 
grees in sin, the infinity of the divine nature cannot be the stand- 
ard whereby it is to be ascertained ; which single consideration 
is a sufficient confutation of the doctrine of the infinite evil of 
sin, as predicated on that maxim ; inasmuch as none are so stu- 
pid as not to discern that there are degrees and aggravations in 
sin. 

I recollect a discourse of a learned Ecclesiastic, who was la- 
bouring in support of this doctrine, his first proposition was : 
"7%af moral rectitude was infinitely pleasing to God." From 
which he deduced this inference, viz : " That a contrariety to 
moral rectitude was consequently infinitely displeasing to God 
and infinitely evil** That the absolute moral rectitude of the 
divine nature is infinitely well pleasing to God, will not be dis- 
puted ; for this is non& other but perfect and infinite rectitude ; 
but there cannot in nature be an infinite contrariety thereto, or 
any being infinitely evil, or infinite in any respect whatever ; ex- 
cept we admit a i^elf-existent a^ infinite diabolical nature, 
which is too absurd to deserve argumentatiye confutation. — 
Therefore, as all possible moral evil must result from the agency 
47/* Jlju'ie beingSf coasuiting in their sinful deviations froin the 
ra/ea of eternal unerring order and reasoTU wYdcYiift in^x^iMV.\« 
fi/de ia the abetr&et ; we infer, that, provided all jiuiUheliiLga iiv 



tke miv0rse9 had not done anytRui'f dhcrbut shr and rebel agaaagf 
Gody reaiion and moral rectitude in g^'Aeral i tfll possible morai 
eril would fall as much' short of being infinite, as all finite capaci«*' 
ties, complexly considered, would fail of being infinite ; whith* 
would bear no proportion at all. For though finite mtndiB, as has 
been before argued, bear a resemblance to God^ yet they bear na 
proportion to his infinity; and therefore there is not and cannot , 
be any being, beings or agency of being or beings, complexly eon^ 
aidered or othermse, which are infinite in capacity, or which 
are infinitely eyil and detestable in theaight of God, in that un* 
limited sense ; for the actions or agency of limited beings^ are* 
akb limited^ which is the same as finite : so that both the vir-^ 
tues and rices of man are finite ; they are not virtuous or vicious^ 
but in degree ; therefore moral evil is finite and bounded. 

Though there is one and but one infinite good, which is Godj. 
and there can be no dispute, biit that God judges, and approves 
or disapproves of all things and beings, and agencies of beings» 
as in truth they are, or in other words Judges of every thing as 
being what it is ; but to judge a finite evil to be infinite^ 
would be infinitely erroneous and disproportionable ; for «o cer^ 
.tain as there is a distinction between infinity and finitude^ so 
certain finite sinful agency cannot be infinitely evil ; or in other 
words finite offences cannot be infinite. Nor is it possible that 
the greatest of sinners should in justice deserve infinite punish- 
ment, or their nature sustein it ; finite beings may as well be 
supposed to be capable oi infinite happiness as ofdnfinite miS' 
ery^ but the rank which they hold in the universe> exempts them 
£r6m either ; it nevertheless admits them to a state of agency, 
probation or trial, consequently to interchangeablO'progressions 
in moral good and evil, and of course to alternate happiness or 
misery. We will dismiss the doctrine of the infinite evil of sin 
with this observation, that as no mere creature ean suffer an tn- 
jinitude of misery or of punishment, it is therefore incompati- 
ble widi the wisdom of God, so far to capacitate creatures to 
sin, as in his constitution of things to foreclose himself; front 
adsquaiely punishing them for it. 



SECTION IL 

l%e moral government of God as incompatible with eternal 
punishment. 

We may for certain conclude, that such a punishment will 
never have the divine approbation, or beinfiicted otl %s!£^ SsoN^^ 
ligent being or bein^rs in the infinitude of t\ie go\^iTvmcoX^^^^\* 
For an endless puniabment defeats the vexy en^ oi Vva vosJ^-- 
iatf'pn, which in all wise and good governmeiitB \» « ^^"^ "^^^ 
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daim offenderf, ms to be examples to others ; but a jfaTernmeal* 
which does not admit of reformation and repentanee, must im- 
aToidably inFolTe its snbjects in nusery ; for the weakness of 
creatures will always be a source of error and ineonstancy, and 
a .wise Gk^vemory as we must a^it God to be» would suit his 
gorernment to the capacity and all other drcumstances of the 
gererned ; and instead of inflicting eternal damnation on his of- 
^ding children, would rather interchangeably extend his be- 
neficence with his YindictiTe punishments, so as to alienato them 
jfrom sin and wickedness, and incline them to morality; convin- 
cing them from experimental suffering, that sin and ranity are 
their greatest enemies, and that in God and moral rectitude their 
dependence and true happiness consists, and by reclaiming them 
from vnckedness and errort to the trvthj and to the love and 
practice of virtue, gire them occasion to glorify God for the 
wisdom and goodness of his government, and to be ultimately 
happy under it. But we are told that the eternal damnation of 
a part of mankind gready augments the happiness of the elect, 
who are represented as being vastly the less numerous, (adia>, 
bolical temper of mind in the elect :) Besides, how narrow and 
contractive must such notions of infinite justice and goodness bet 
Who would imagine that the Deity conducts his providence sim- 
ilar to the detestable despots of this world ! O horrible most 
horrible impeachment of Divine Goodness ! rather let us ex- 
altedly suppose that God eternally had the ultimate best good 
of beings genersdly and individually in his view, with the rew^ 
of his virtuous and the punishment of the vicious, and that no 
other punishment will ever be inflicted, merely by the divine 
administration, but tiiat vrill finally terminate in the best good 
of the punished, end thereby subserve the great and important 
ends of the divine government, and be productive of the restora- 
tion and felicity of all finite rational naiure. 

The most weighty arguments deducible from the divine nature 
have been already offered, to wit, ultimate end of God, in creation 
and providence, to do the greatest possible good and benignity ^ 
to beings in general, and consequently, that the great end and 
design of punishment, in the divine government, must be to re- 
claim, restore, and bring revolters some moral rectitude back to 
embrace it and to be ultimately happy ; as also, that an eternal 
punishment, would defeat the very end and design of punish- 
ment itself ; and that no good consequences to the punished 
could arise out of a never ending destruction ; but that a total, 
everlasting, and irreparable evil would take place on such part 
of the moral creation, as may be thus sentenced to eternal and 
remediless perdition ; which would amie imperfection either 
in the creation, or moral government of 6od| or in. both*, 



SECTION UL 



Humdh Liberty f agency and accountability^ cannot te attended 
with eternal consequences, either good or eviL 

From what has been argued ia the foregoing section, it ap^ 
pears that mankind in this lifip are not agents of trial for eter-* 
nity, but that they will eternally remain agents of triaL To 
suppose that our eternal circumstances will be unalterably fixed 
in happiness or misery, in consequence of the agency or trans- 
actions of this temporary life, is inconsistent with the moral 

foremment of God, and the progressive and retrospective 
nowledge of the human mind. God has not put it into our 
power to plunge ourselves into eternal woe and perdition ;; hu- 
man liberty is not so extensive, for the term of human life bears 
no proportion to eternity succeeding it ; so that there could be 
BO proportion between a momentary agency, (which is liberty 
of action,) or probation, and any supposed eternal consequen- 
ces of happiness or misery resulting from it Our Eberty con- 
sists in our power of agency, and cannot fall short of, or exceed 
it, for liberty is agency itself, or is that by which agency or ac- 
tion is exerted ; it may be that the curious would define it, thtft 
agency is the effect of liberty, and that liberty is the cause 
wiich produces it ; making a distinction between action and the 
power of action ; be it so, yet agency cannot surpass its liberty ; 
to suppose otherwise, would be the same as to suppose agency 
without the power of agency, or an effect without a cause ; 
therefore, as our agency does not extend to consequences of 
eternal happiness or misery, the power of that agency, which ia 
liberty, does not. Sufficient it is for virtuous minds, while in 
this life, that they keep Consciences void of offence towards-i 
€rod and towards man.^^ And that in their commencementjii^the^ 
succeeding state, they have a retrospective knowledge oil their/ 
agency in this, and retain a consciousness of a well spent life^. 
Beings thus possessed of a habit of virtue, would enjoy a rational] 
felicity beyond the reach of physical evils which terminate withi 
Jijfe ; and in all rational probability would be advanced in the^ 
order of nature, to a more exalted and subiime manner of being, 
Jmowledge, and action, than at pr.esent we can conceive of, 
where no }oys or pains can approach, but of the mental kind ; 
in which elevated state, ^virtuous minds will be able, in a clearer 
and more copious manner in this life, to contemplate the super- 
lative beauties of moral fitness ; and with ecstatic satisfaction 
«njoy it, notwithstanding imperfection and consequently agency, 
proficiency and trial, of some kind or other, must everlastingly 
continue with finite minds. 

And as to the vicious, who have violated \\ve\vw% x^-^-^^tl^. 
and morality, Uved a life of sin and wicWedneati, an^ ^n. 
great aremore Grow a rational happtneaa, aa itommw\x«iOciVa^^^^ 
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such ineorri^ble sinnersy at their commencing existence in the 
world of spirits, will undoubtedlj have opened to them a tre- 
mendous scene of horror, self-condemnation and guilt, with an- 
guish of mind ; the more so, as no sensual delights can there, 
(as in this world) divert the mind from its conscious guilt ; the 
<;lear sense of which will be the more pungent, as the mind in 
that state will be greatly enlarged, and consequently more ca- 
paciously susceptible of sorrow, grief, and conscious woe, from 
a retrospective reflection of a wicked life. 



SECTION IV. 

Of Phystcial Evils. 

Physicial evils are in nature inseparable from animal life^ 
they commenced existence with it, and are its concomitants 
through life ; so that the same nature, which gives being to the 
one, gives birth to the other also ; the one is not before or after 
the other, but they are co-existent together, and cotemporaries ; 
and as they began existence in a necessary dependance on eaek 
other, so they terminate toother in dei^th and dissolution. This 
is the original order to which animal nature is subjected, as ap' 
pjied to every species of it ; the beasts of the fleld, the fowls of 
ihe air, the fishes of the sea, with reptiles, and all manner of 
beings, which are possessed with animal life ; nor is pain, sick* 
nes9, or mortality any part of God's punishment for sin. Ob 
the other hand sensual happiness is no part of the reward of 
Tirtue: to reward moral actions with a glass of wine or a 
shoulder of muttoji^, would j^e inadequate, as to measure 
a triangle with soi^id, for virtue and vice pertain to the mind 
and their merits or demerits haVe their just efiects on the 
conscience, as has been before evinced : Init animal gratifica- 
tions are common to the human race indiscriminately, and also, 
vio the beasts of the fiel^^ and physicial evils as promiscuously 
rand universally extie;id to the whole, so that ^^That therei tff no 
inowing good or evil by all that is before us^for all is tntnity,** 
It was not ftmong number of possibles, that animal ufe 
should be exempted from mortality : omnipotence itself could 
not have made it c^pj^kble of eternalization, and indissolubility ; 
for the self s^me nature which constitutes animal life, subjeots 
jt to decay and dissolution ; so that the one cannot be without 
the other, any more than there could be a compact number of 
.mountains without y%llies, or that I could exist and not exist at 
the sanle time, or that God should efifect any other contradietion 
in nature ; all contradjictions being equally impossible, inasmuch 
as thejr imply an abs(4,ute incompatibility with nature and truth ; 
for nature is predicai^^ on truth, and tYi© a^itae iivitli which con- 
^Mtitutes mpjimflina, i^^^ the Tallica at <hetw?ft^*»»\ ^^VA 
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possible that they could have a separate existence* And the 
Bame truth which affirms my existence, denies its negative ; so 
also the same law of nature, which in truth produceth an animal 
life and supports it for a season, wears it out, and in its natural 
course reduces it to its original elements again. The vegetable 
world also presents us with a constant aspect of productions 
and dissolutions ; and the bustle of elements is beyond all con- 
ception ; but the dissolution of forms is not the dissolution of 
matter, or the annihilation of it, or of the creation, which ex- 
ists in all possible forms and fluxilities ; and it is from such 
physicial alterations of the particles of matter, that anirrial or 
vegetable life is produced and destroyed ; elements afford them 
nutrition, and time brings them to maturity, decay and dissolu- 
tion ; and in all the prolific production of animal life, or the 
productions of those of a vegetative nature, throughout all their 
C^owth, decay and dissolution, make no addition or diminution 
of creation ; but eternal nature continues its never ceasing oper- 
ations, (which in most respects are n;kysterious to us) under the 
\merring guidance of the providence of God. 
. Animal nature consists of a regular constitution of a variety 
of organic parts, which have a particular and necessary depend- 
ance on each other, by the mutual assistance whereof the whole 
%re animated. Blood seems to be the source of life, and it is 
requisite, that it have a proper circulation from the heart to the 
extreme parts of the body, and from thence to the heart again, 
that it may repeat its temporary rounds through certain arteries 
and veins, wUch replenish every minutia part with blood and 
vital heat ; but the brain is evidently the seat of sensation, 
which through the nervous system conveys the animal spirits to 
every part of the body, imparting to it sensation and motion, 
constituting it a living machine, which could never have been 
produced, or exercised its respective functions in any other sort 
Of world but this ; which is in a constant series of fluxilities, 
and which causeth it to produce food for its inhabitants. An 
unchangeable world could not admit of production or dissolu- 
tion, but would be identically the isame, which would preclude 
the existence and nutriment of such sensitive creatures as we 
are. The nutrition extracted from food by the secret aptitudes 
«f the digesting powers (by which mysterious operation it be- 
comes incorporated with the circulating juices, supplying the 
«aimal functions with vital heat, strength and vigour) demands 
a eoMtant flux and reflux of the particles of matter, which is 
|>erpetually incorporating with the body, and supplying the 
place of the superfluous particles, that are constantly discharg- 
iBg tiwmselves by insensible perspiration ; supporting, and at 
the Mme time, in its ultimate tendency, destroying animal life. 
ThM it manifestly appears^that thelawi liiv^^wV^Va.^"^^^ 
we Jkre, Mad the i^olistitution of the amniaX rnVnc^ xcvvc^^ 
mU i«i 0ae wu/orm anrangemeni of cmim ^^'^ ' 



by the course of those laws, animal life is propagated and sns« 
tained for a season, so bj the operation of the same laws, decay 
mnd mortality are the necessary consequences. 



SECTION I. 

TSpeculatioriB on the doctrine of the depravity of Human Rea* 

son* 

In the course of our speculations on dirine proridence we 
l)roceed next to the consideration of the doctrine of the depraF- 
ity of human reason ; a doctrine derogatory to the nature of 
man, and the rank and character of being which he holds in the * 
universe, and which, if admitted to be true overturns knowledge 
imd science and renders learning, instruction ana books useless 
and impertinent ; inasmuch as reason, depraved or spoiled, 
would cease to be reason ; as much as the mind of a ravingmad« 
man would of course cease to be rational : admitting the deprav- 
ity of reason, the consequence would unavoidably follow, that 
as far as it may be supposed to have taken place in the midst of 
mankind, there could be no judges of it, in consequence of their 
supposed depravity ; for without the exercise of reason, we coul3 
not understand what reason is, which would be necessary for 
us previously to understand, in order to understand what it ie 
not ; or to distinguish it from that which is its reverse. But for ue 
to have the knowledge of what reason is, and the ability to dis- 
tinguish it from that which is depraved, oris irrational, is incom- 
patible with the doctrine of the depravity of our reason. Inas- 
much as to understand what reason is, and to distinguish it from 
that which is marred or spoiled, is the same to all intents audi 
purposes, as to have, exercise and enjoy, the principle of reasea 
itself, which precludes its supposed depravity : so that it is im- 
possible for us to understand what reason is, and at the same^ 
time determine that our reason is depraved ; for this wovM'be 
the same as when we know that we are in possession and exer-* 
else of reason, to determine that we are not in possession' op 
exercise of it. 

It may be, that some who embrace the doctrine of the^ dbprav* 
ity of human reason, will not adtnit, that it is wholly and to- 
tally depraved, but that it is in a great measure marred* or spoil- 
ed. But the foregoing arguments are equally applicable to a 
supposed depravity in parts, as in the whole ; for in order to 
judge whether reason be depraved in part or not^. k would be 
reqwite to hare aa undenstanding of what reason may be sop^ 
posed to bmre been^ previous to its pTem\ie& &t^*^r\^ v «^tkd t» 
^•re neb m knowledge of it, would be tYiia wamm 
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and enjoy it in its lustre and purity ; which would preclude the 
notion of a depravity in part, as well as in the whole; for it 
would be utterly impossible for us to judge of reason undeprar- 
ed and depraved, but by comparing them together. But for de- 
praved reason to make such a comparison, is contradictory, and 
impossible ; so that, if our reason had been depraved, we could 
not have had any conception of it any more than a beast. Men 
of small faculties in reasoning cannot comprehend the extensive 
reasonings of their superiors, how then can a supposed depraved 
reason, comprehend that reason, which is uncorrupted and pure? 
To suppose that it could, is the same as to suppose that depraved 
and undepraved reason is alike, and if so there needs no further 
dispute about it. 

There is a manifest contradiction in applying the term depra- 
vedt to jthat of reason, the ideas contained, in their respective 
difinitions will not admit of their association together, as the 
terms convey heterogeneous ideas ; for reason spoiled, marred, 
or robbed of its perfection, ceaseth to be rational, and should 
not be called reasop ; inasmuch as it is premised to be depraved, 
or degenerated from a rational nature ; and in consequence of 
the deprivation of its nature, should also be deprived of its 
name, and called subterfuge, or some such like name, which 
might better define its real character. 

Those who invalidate reason, ought seriously to consider, 
whether they argue against reason, with or without reason ; 
if with reason, then they establish the principle, that they are la' 
boring to dethrone but if they argue without reason, (which, 
in order to be consistent with themselves, they must do) they are 
out of the reach of rational conviction, nor do they deserve a 
rational argument. 

We are told that the knowledge of the depravity of reason, 
was first communicated to mankind J^y the immediate inspira- 
tion of God. But inasmuch as reason is supposed to be depra- 
ved, what principle could there be in the human irrational soul, 
which could receive or understand the inspiration, or on which 
it could operate, so as to represent, to those whom it may be 
supposed were inspired, the knowledge of the depravity of 
(their own and mankind's) reason (in general :) For a rational 
inspiration must consist of rational ideas ; which pre-supposes, 
that the minds of those who were inspired, were rational, previ- 
ous to such inspiration, which would be a downright con- 
tradiction to the inspiration itself; the import of which was to 
teach the knowledge of the depravity of human reason, which 
without reason could not be understood, and with reason it 
would be understood, that the inspiration was false. 

Will any advocates for the depravity of reason suppose, thai 
inspiration ingrafts or superadds the essence Tfe%.^c>\3L\\."6»^^ \a 
the liiwDan mind f Admitting it to be so, ye\. sviicYv vi\«v^^^^«^ 
aoM could not understand any thing oi x»aou,\>ei^^^^ '^^'^^ 
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tion of such supposed inspiration ; nor would such a premised 
inspiration, prove to its possessors or receivers, that their rea- 
son had ever been depraved. All that such premised inspired 
persons could understand, or be conscious of, respecting reason, 
would be after the inspiration may be supposed to have taken 
effect, and made them rational beings, and Chen instead of being 
taught by inspiration, that their reason had been previously de- 
praved, they could have had no manner of consciousness of the 
existence or exercise of it, until the impairing the principle of it 
by the supposed energy of inspiration ; nor could such supposed 
inspired persons communicate the knowledge of such a premis- 
ed revelation to others of the species, who for want of a ration- 
al nature, could not be supposed, on this position^ to be able to 
receive the impressions of reason. 

That there are degrees in th^ knowledge of rational beings, 
and also in their capacities to acquire it, cannot be disputed, as 
it is so very obvious among mankind. But in all the retrospect 
gradations from the exalted reasonings of a Locke or a Newton, 
down to the lowest exercise of it among the species, still it ia 
reason, and not depraved ; for a less degree of reason by no 
means implies a depravity of it, nor does the imparting of rea- 
son argue its depravity, for what remains of reason, or rather of 
the exercise of it, is reason still. But there is not, and cannot 
be such a thing as depraved reason, for that which is rational is 
so, and for that reason cannot be depraved, whatever its degree 
of exercise may be supposed to be. 

A blow on the head, or fracture of the cranium, as also pal- 
sies and many other casualties that await our sensorium, retard, 
and in some cases wholly prevent the exercise of reason, for a 
longer or shorter period ; and sometimes through the stagfe of 
human life ; but in such instances as these, reason is not deprav- 
ed, but ceases in a gretiter or less degree, or perhaps wholly 
ceases its rational exertions or operations ; by reason of the 
^ breaches or disorders of the organs of sense, but in such instan- 
ces, whe^-ein the organs become rectified, and the senses recov- 
er their usefulness, the exercise of reason returns, free from any 
blemish or depravity. For the cessation of the Exercise of rea- 
son, by no means depraves it. 

From what has been argued on this subject, in this and the 
^ preceding chapters, it appears that reason is not and cannot be 
depraved, but that it bears u likeness to divine reason, is of the 
same kind, and in its own nature as uniform as truth, which is 
the test of it ; though in the divine essence, it is eternal and in- 
finite, but in man it is eternal only, as it respects their immortal- 
ity, and finite, as it respects capaciousness. Such people as can 
be prevailed upon to believe, that their reason is depraved, may 
easDjr he Jed by the nose, and duped into superstition at the 
pleasure of those in whom they couMe, «iULd\liQLW^ i^xtvTiVxi ^icNm 
generation to generation : for when xYiey likcoiiXi^ X\v^\vw 
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reason, the only one which God gave them to direct them in their 
speculations and duty, they are exposed to ignorant or insidious 
teachers, and also to their own irregular passions, and to the 
folly and enthusiasm of those ahout them, which nothing but 
reason can prevent or restrain : Nor is it a rational supposition 
that the commonality of mankind would ever have mistrusted 
that their reason was depraved, had they not been told so, and 
it is whispered about, that the first insinuation of it was from 
the Priests ; (though the Armenian Clergymen in the circle of 
my acquaintance have exploded the doctrine.) Should we ad- 
mit the depravity of reason, it would equally affect the priest- 
hood, or any other teachers of that doctrine, with the rest of 
mankind ; but for depraved creatures to receive and give 
credit to a depraved doctrine, started and taught by depraved 
creatures, is the greatest weal^ness and folly imaginable, and 
comes nearer a proof of the doctrine of a total depravity, than 
any arguments which have ever been advanced in support of it. 

SECTION 11. 

Containing a disquisition of the Law of Nature, as it respects 
the moral system, interspersed with observations on subsequent 
religions. 

That mankind are by nature endowed with sensation and re- 
flection, from which results the power of reason and understand- 
ing, will not be disputed. The senses are well calculated to 
make discoveries of external objects, and to communicate those 
notices, or simple images of things to the mind, with alf the 
jnagnificent simplicity of nature, which opens an extensive field 
of contemplation to the understanding, enabling the mind to 
examine into the natural causes and consequences of things, 
and to investigate the knowledge of moral good and evil, from 
which, together with the power of agency, results the human 
i^onscience. This is the original of moral obligation and ac- 
countability, which is called natural religion ; for without the 
understanding of truth from falsehood, and right from wrong, 
which is the same as justice from injustice, and a liberty of 
agency, which is the same as a power of proficiency in either 
moral good or evil : mankind would not be rational or account- 
able creatures. Undoubtedly it was the ultimate design of our 
4;reator, in giving us being, and furnishing us with those noble 
compositions of mental powers and sensitive aptitudes, that we 
should, in, by, and with that nature, serve and honor him ; and 
with those united capacities, search out and undeYu\.'^\\.^ ^>a:^ ^xi.- 
ty to him, and to oiie another, with t\ve ^\\\\.^ ^\^c>\'sv\^^'^^ 
jsame aa far as may be necessary for wa^ m xJtxV&Yvi^. ^^^^^ 
sgamst the Bnf^ciency of ni^tural reVigvon, \.o ^Jsx^N^^^'^'^ 
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timate good of ma,nkind, would be derogating from the wisdom, 
goodness, and justice of God, who in the course of his provi- 
dence to us, has adopted it : besides if natural religion may be 
supposed to be deficient, what security can we have that any 
subsequently revealed religion should not be so also? For 
why might not a second religion from God be as insufficient or 
defective as a first religion may be supposed to be ? From 
hence we infer that if natural religion be insufficient to dictate 
mankind in the way of their duty and make them ultimately 
happy, there is an end to religion in general. But as certain as 
God is perfect in wisdom and goodness, natural religion is suffi- 
cient and complete ; and having had the divine approbation, and 
naturally resulting from a rational nature, is as universally pro- 
mulgated to mankind as reason itself. But to the disadvantage 
of the claim of all subsequent religions, called revelations^ 
whether denominated inspired, external, supernatural, or wh^ 
not, they came too late into the world to be essential to the well 
being of mankind, or to point out to them the only way to hea> 
yen and everlasting blessedness : inasmuch as for the greatest 
part of mankind who have ever lived in this world, have depart- 
ed this life previous to the eras and promulgations of such rev- 
elations. Besides, those subsequent revelations to the law of 
nature, began as human traditions have ever done in very small 
circumferences, in the respective parts of the world where they 
have been inculcated, and made their progress, as time, chance^ 
and opportunity presented. Does this look like the contrivance 
of heaven, and the only way of salvation ? Or is it not more 
like this world and the contrivance of man ? Updoubtedly the 
great parent of mankind laid a just and sufficient foundation of 
salvation for every one of them ; for otherwise such of them, 
who may be supposed not to be thus provided for would not 
have whereof to glorify God f6r their being, but on the contrary 
would have just matter of complaint against his providence or 
moi^l government for involuntarily necessitating them into a 
wretched and miserable existence, and that without end or re- 
medy : which would be ascribing to God a more extensive in- z 
justice than is possible to be charged on the most barbarous 
, despots that ever were among mankind. 

But to return to our speculations on the law of nature. That 
this divine Law surpasses all positive institutions, that have 
ever been ushered into the world since its creation as much as 
the wisdom and^ goodness of God exceeds that of man, is beau- 
tifully illustrated in the following quotation ; " But it may be 
^said, what is virtue ? It is the faithful disrcharge of those obli- 
gations which reason dictates. And what is wisdom itself, 
jbat a portion of intelligence ?" with which the creator has fur- 
nished us, in order t© direct us in out dwty. It may be fur- 
ber asked, what is this duty ? whence does \l TeswUI Mi^ji \si^ 
Aat Jaw is it preacrihed ? I answer that t\ie\aw ytVvVOq. 
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scribed it is the immutable will of God ; to which right reason 
obliges us to conform ourselves, and in this conformity virtue 
consists. No law which has commenced since the creation, or 
which may ever cease to be in force, can constitute virtue ; for 
before the existence of such a law, mankind could not be bound 
to observe it : but they were certainly under an obligation to be 
virtuous from the beginning. Princes may make laws and re- 
peal them, but they can neither make nor destroy virtue, and 
how indeed should they be able to do what is impossible to the 
Deity himself? virtue bein^ as immutable in its nature as the di- 
vine will which is the ground of it.* 

A Prinze may command his subjects to pay taxes or subsidies, 
may forbid them to export certain commodities, or to introduce 
those of a foreign country. The faithful observance of these 
laws make obedient subjects, but does not make virtuous men ; 
and would any one seriously think himself possessed of a 
virtue the more for not having dealt in painted calico ; or if the 
Prince should by his authority abrogate these laws, would any 
one say he had abrogated virtue 1 It is thus with all positive ' 
laws ; they all had a beginning — are all liable to exceptions, and 
may be dispensed with and even abolished. That law alone 
which is engraven on our hearts by the hand of our creator, is 
unchangeable and of universal and eternal obligation. The law» 
says Cicero, is not a human invention, nor an arbitrary political 
institution, it is in its nature eternal and of universal obligation. 
The violence Tarquin offered to Lucretia, was a breach of that 
eternal law, and though the Romans at that time might have no 
written law which condemned such kind of crimes, his offence 
was not the less heinous ; for this law of reason did not then 
begin, when it was first committed to writing : its original is as 
ancient as the divine mind. For the true, primitive and supreme 
law, in no other than the unerring reason of the great Jupiter. 
And in another place he says, this law is founded in nature, it 
is universal, immutable, and eternal, it is subject to no change 
from any difference of place, or time, it extends invariably to 
all ages and nations, like the sovereign dominion of that Being, 
- who is the author of it." 

The promulgation of this supreme law to creatures, is co-ex^ 
tensive and co-existent with reason, and binding on all intelli- 
gent beings in the universe ; and is that eternal rule of fitness. 



• Virtue did not derive its nature merely from the omnipotent will of God, 
bat alio from the eternal truth and moral fitness of things ; which was the eter« 
nal reason why thejr were eternally approved of by God, and immutably estab^ 
. lished by him, to be what tirov are ; and so &jr as our duty is cpnnected with 
• tiioae eternal measures of moral ^ess, or we are al^le to act oii\VAm>N«^ 
such actions or habits the name virtue or monWt;; . '^uX'viVATk vici vol^t^&o^ 
«r eoatenatioa, say, that virtue k ffrounded on the dWinft Nt'^, w ^''^^SSI 
mme timBiadude m t2ie complex idea of it, thattbft^NVwft'^Vai^^s^^^*"™^ 
firta§, wat^tnuiUf and iHfiwtdv reaaoiuible, 

3* 
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as applicable to God, by which the creator of all things con- 
ducts- his infinitude of providence, and by which he governs the 
moral system of being, according to the absolute perfection of 
his nature. From hence we infer, that admitting those subse- 
quent revelations, which have more or less obtained credit in 
the world, as the inspired laws of God, to be consonant to the 
laws of nature, yet they could be considered as none other but 
mere transcripts therefrom, promulgated to certain favorite na- 
tions, when at the same time all mankind was favored with the 
original. 

The moral precepts contained in Moses's decalogue to the 
people of Israel, were previously known to every nation under 
heaven, and in all probability by them as much practised as by 
the tribes of Israel. Their keeping the seventh day of the 
week as a sabbath was an arbitrary imposition of Moses, (as 
many other of his edicts were) and not included in the law of 
nature. But as to such laws of his, or those of any other legis- 
lator, which are morally fit, agree with, and are a part of the 
natural law, as for instance ; Thou ^halt notcovet," or kill." 
These positive injunctions cannot ad<l any thing to the law of 
nature, inasmuch as it contains an entire and perfect system of 
morality ; nor can any positive injunctions or commands enforce 
the authority of it, or confer any additional moral obligation on 
diose to whom they are given to obey ; the previous obligation 
of natural religion, having ever been as binding as reason can 
possibly conceive of, or the order and constitution of the moral 
rectitude of things, as resulting from God, can make it to be. 

To illustrate the argument of the obligatory nature of the natu- 
ral law let us reverse the commandments of the decalogue,by pre- 
mising that Moses had said thou shalt covet ; thoa shalt steal and 
murder ; would any one conclude, that the injunctions would 
have been obligatory, surely they would not, for a pbsitire 
command to violate the law of nature could not be binding on 
any rational being, how then came the injunctions of Moses, 
or any others, to be binding in such cases, in which they coin- 
cide with the law of nature ? We answer, merely in conse- 
quence of the obligatory sanctions of the natural law, which 
does not at all depend on the authority of Moses or of any other 
Legislator, short of him who is eternal and infinite ; nor is it 
possible that the Jews, who adhere to the law of Moses, should ' 
be under greater obligation to the moral law, than the Japan- 
nese ; or the Christians than the Chinese ; for the same God 
extends the same moral government over universal rational na- 
ture, independent of Popes, Priests and Levitea. But with re- 
spect to all mere positive institutions, injnnctiofis, rites and eer- 
^momea, that do not come within &e jurisdiction of the law of 
i7«^ji^ 4Aey 9re politieul mmiietf^ aid may be enacted, perpet- 
mted, dinned with, c^Mil^hed, tmh^wMl, ^eo^raa^^ «c 
rem^ed, ag cooremmcy^ pow«r, ^yp^WMfttf, te^^ 
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interest, or all together may dictate ; inasmuch as they are not 
founded on any stable or universal principle of reason,but change 
with the customs, fashions, traditions and revolutions of the 
world ; having no centre of attraction, but interest, power and 
advantages of a temporary nature. 

Was the creator and governor of the universe to erect a particu- 
lar academy of arts and sciences in this world, under his immedi- 
ate inspection, with tutors rightly organized, and intellectually 
q^ualified to carry on the business of teaching, it might like other 
colleges, (and possibly in a superior manner,) instruct its scho- 
lars. But that God should have given a revelation of his will to 
mankind, as his law, and to be continued to the latest posterity 
as such, which is premised to be above the capacity of their un- 
derstanding, is contradictory and in its own nature impossible 
Nor could a revelation to mankind, which comes within the cir* 
cle of their knowledge, be edifying or instructing to them, for 
it is a contradiction to call that which is above my comprehen- 
sion, or that which I already, (from natural sagacity) understand, 
a revelation to me : to tell me,or inspire me, with the knowledge 
of that which I knew before, w()uld reveal nothing to me, and 
to reveal that to me which is supernatural or above my com- 
prehension, is contradictory and impossible. But the truth of 
the matter is, that mankind are restricted by the law of nature 
to acquire knowledge or science progressively, as before argued. 
From which we infer the impropriety, and consequently the im- 
possibility of God's having ever given us any manuscript copy 
of his eternal law : for that to reveal it at first would bring it 
on a level with the infancy of knowledge then in the world, or 
(fishermen, shepherds, and illiterate people could not have un- 
derstood it,) which would have brought it so low, that it could 
not be instructive or beneficial to after generations in their pro- 
ipressive advances in science and wisdom. 



SECTION I. 

Argumentative Reflections on Supernatural and Mysterious 
Revelation in general. ^ 

There is not any thing which has contributed so much to de- 
lude mankind in religious matters, as mistaken ^apprehensions 
concerning BupematiiTal inspiration or revelation ; not consider- 
ing that all true religion originates from reason, and can no other- 
wise be understood but by the exercise and im^tciTcckK&x ^S. Vv.\ 
therefore tbw are apt confiise their Tnm&«-iiiVi!kv va.^ vaRWw- 
0i0t0Beki0^ In Ae «iibfequeiit remiBonlnga <ni i\niaw^V^^VJ?] 
abtUl ^ugo^BgBiMBt 4«p«mittt«il vewUHou ^xl %«aeti!u 
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will comprehend the doctrine of inspiration or immediate illu- 
mination of the mind. And first — we will premise, that a reve- 
lation consists of an assemblage of rational ideas, intelligibly 
arrsinged and understood by those to wholn it may be supposed 
to be revealed, for otherwise it could not exist in their minds 
as such. To suppose a revelation, void of rationality or un- 
derstanding, or of communicating rational intelligence to those, 
to whom it may be supposed to be given, would be a contradic- 
tion ; for that it would contain nothing except it were unintel- 
ligibleness which would be the same as to reveal and not to re- 
yeal ; therefore, a revelation must consist of an assemblage of 
rational ideas, intelligibly communicated to those who are sup- 
posed to have been the partakers or receivers of it from the 
first supposed inspiration, down to this or any other period of 
tifne. But such a revelation as this, could be nothing more or 
less than a transcript of the law of nature, predicated on rea- 
son, and would be no more supernatural, than the reason of man 
may be supposed to be. The simple definition of supernatural 
is, that which is " beyond or above the powers of nature,'' 
which never was or can be understood by mankind ; the first 
promulgators of revelation not excepted ; for such revelation, 
doctrine, precept or instruction only, as comes within the 
powers of our nature, is capable of being apprehended, con- 
templated or understood by us, and such as does not, is to us 
incomprehensible and unknown, and consequently cannot for 
us compose any part of revelation. 

The author of human nature impressed it with certain sensi- 
tive aptitudes and mental powers, so that apprehension, reflec- 
tion or understanding could no otherwise be exerted or produ- 
ced in the compound nature of man, but in the order prescrib- 
' ed by the creator. It would therefore be a contradiction in. na- 
ture, and consequently impossible for God to inspire, infuse, or 
communicate the apprehension, reflection or understanding of 
any thing whatever into human nature, out of, above, or beyond 
the natural aptitudes, and mental powers of that nature, which 
was of his own production and constitution ; for it would be' 
the same as to inspire, infuse, or reveal apprehension, reflection 
or understanding, to that which is not ; inasmuch as out of, be- 
yond or above the powers of nature, there could be nothing to 
operate upon, as a pre-requisite principle to receive the inspi- 
ration or infusion of the revelation, which might therefore as well 
be inspired into, or revealed to nonentity, as to man. For the 
essence of man is that, which we denominate to be his nature, 
out of or above which he is as void of sensation, apprehension, 
reflection or understanding, . as nonentity may be supposed to 
be ; therefore such revelation aS: is adapted to the nature and 
opacity of maht and comes within his powers of perception 
mad understandings is the only reyelatioTi, ^«\:ac\i lie^ \& able to 
reeeire ixoia QqH or nuutu ^SupeTmtunX i^^ala^S^fm^ aif^a^ 
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plicable to beasts, birds and fishes, as it is to us ; for neither 
we, nor they are capable of being acted upon supernatural]y, as 
all the possible exertions and operations of nature, which re- 
spect the natural or moral world, are truly natural. Mor does 
God deviate from his rectitude of nature in matters of inspira- 
tion, revelation or instruction to the moral world, any more 
than in that of bis government of the natural. 

The infinitude of the wisdom of God's creation, providence 
and moral government will eternally remain supernatural to all 
finite capacities, and for that very reason we can never arrive to 
the comprehension of it, in any state of being and improvement 
whatever : inasmuch as progression can never attain to that 
which is^ infinite, so that an eternal proficiency in knowledge 
could not be supernatural, but on the other hand would come 
within the limits and powers of our nature, for otherwise such 
proficiency would be impossible to us; nor is the infinite knowl- 
edge of God supernatural to him, for that his perfection is also 
infinite. But if we could break over the limits of our capacity, 
so as to understand any one supernatural thing, which is above 
or beyond the power of our natures, we might by that rule as 
well understand all things, and thus by breaking over the con- 
fines of finite nature and the rank of being which we hold ip 
the universe, comprehend the knowledge of infinity. From 
hence we infer, that every kind and degree of apprehension, re- 
flection and understanding, which we can attain to in any state 
of improvement whatever, is no more supernatural than the 
nature of man, from whence perception and understanding is 
prodnced, may be supposed to be so : nor has or coukl God 
Almighty ever have revealed himself to mankind iii any othei" 
way or manner, but what is truly natural. 



' , SECTION II. 

Containing observations on the Providence and Agency of 
Godf as it respects 4he natural and moral world, with Strictures 
on Revelation in general. 

The idea of a God we infer from our experimental depen- 
dence on something superior to ourselves in wisdom, power 
and goodness,, which we call God ; our senses discover to ua 
the works of God which we call nature, and which is a manifest 
demonstration of his invisible essence. Thus it is from the 
works of nature that we deduce the knowledge of a God, and 
not because we have, or can have any immediate knowledge of, 
or revelation from him. But on the other h^iwd, %W ciMt 
standing of, or intelligence from God, is commwmc^v.^^ 
hjr the intervention of natural causes, (w\\\ch \s xvoV \>cv<^ ^vrvv^ 
essence,) this we dendminate to be natxixA Te^e\^\.\ow> lo^ "^^"^ 
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it is mediately made known to us by our senses, and from our 
sensations of external objects in general, so tbat all and every 
part of the universe, of which we have any conception, is ex- 
terior from the nature or essence of God ; nor is it in the na- 
ture of things possible for us to receive, or for God to commu- 
nicate any inspiration or revelation to us, but by the instrumen- 
tality of intermediate causes, as has been before observed^— 
Therefore all our notions of the immediate interposition of di- 
vine illuminations, inspiration, or ihfusion of ideas or revela- 
tions into our minds, is mere enthusiasm and deception ; for 
that neither the divine mind, nor those of any finite intelligen-^ 
ces can make any representation to, or impression on our exter* 
nal senses without the assistance of some adequate, intermedi- 
ate cause. The same is the case between man and man, or with 
mankind in general, we can no otherwise hold a correspondence 
but by the aptitude, and through the medium of our senses, — 
Since this is the only possible way in nature by which we caa 
receive any notices, perceptions, or intelligence from God or 
man. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable than to suppose, because 
God is infinitely powerful, that he can therefore inspire or infuse 
perception, reflection or revelation into the mind of man in such 
a way or manner as is incompatible with the aptitudes and pow- 
ers of their nature : such a revelation would be as impossible 
to be revealed by God, as by a mere creature. For though it is 
e maxim of truth, *• That with God all things are possible," yet 
It sho\ild be considered, that contradictions, and consequently 
impossibilities are not comprehended in the definition of things, 
but are diametrically the reverse of them, as may be seen in 
the definition of the word things, to wit : " whatever is." — 
There is no contradiction in nature or truth, which comprehends 
or contains all things, therefore the maxim is just, " That with 
God all things are possible," viz : all things in nature are pos- 
sible with God ; but contradictions are falsehoods which have 
no possitive existence, but are the negatives to things, or to 
nature, which comprehends, " Whatever is ;" so that contra- 
dictions are opposed to nature and truth, and are no things, 
but the chimeras of weak, unintelligent minds who make false 
application of things to persons, or ascribe such powers, quali- 
ties, dispositions and aptitudes to things as nature never inveso 
ted them with ; such are our deluded notions of the immediate 
operations of the holy spirit, or of any mere spirit, on our minds 
independent of the intervention of some adequate, natural or 
intermediate cause. To make a triangle four square, or to make 
a variety of mountains contiguously situated, without vallies, or 
to give existence to a thing and not to give existence to it at 
the same time, or to reveal any thing to us incompatible with 
€>ur capacity of receiving the perception oi \X, TpctN».Vaa \Ck \.\vQ«e 
Mgatirea to wture and truth, and ate not toa^y^ 
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have they any positive existence as has been before argued ; for 
they are inconsistent with themselves, and the relations and ef- 
fects which they are supposed to have upon and with each 
other. It derogates nothing from the power and absolute per- 
fection of God that he cannot make both parts of a contradiction 
to 'be true. , 

But let us reverse the position concerning revelation, and pre- 
mise that it is accommodated to our capacity of receiving and 
understanding it, and in this case it would be natural, and there- 
fofe possible for us to receive and understand it ; for the same 
truth which is predicated on the sufficiency of our capacity to 
receive and understand a revelation, affirms at the same time 
the possibility of our receiving and understanding it. But to 
Buppose that God can make both parts of a contradiction to be 
true, to reveal and not reveal would be the same as ascribing a 
falsehood to him and to call it by the name of power. 

That God can do any thing and every thing, that is consonant 
to his moral perfections, and which does not imply a contradic- 
tion to the nature of the things themselves, and the essential rela- 
tion which they bear to each other, none will dispute. But to 
suppose, that inasmuch as God is all-powerful, he can therfore 
do every thing, which we in our ignorance of nature or of mo- 
ral fitness may ascribe to him, without understanding, whether 
it is either consonant to moral rectitude, or to the nature of the 
things themselves, and the immutable relations and connections 
which they bear to each other, or not, is great weakness and 
folly. That God cannot in the exercise of his providence or 
moral government, counteract the perfections of his nature, or 
do any manner of injustice, is manifestly certain ; nor is it pos- 
sible for God to effect a contradiction in the natural world, any 
mere than in the moral : The impossibility of the one results 
from the moral perfections of God, and the impossibility of the 
t)ther from the immutable properties, qualities, relations and 
nature of the things themselves, as in the instances of the moun- 
tains, vallies, 6lc, before alluded to, and in numberless other 
such like cases. 

Admitting a revelation to be from God, it must be allowed to 
be infallible, therefore, those to whom it may be supposed to 
have been first revealed from Grod, must have had an infallible 
certainty of their inspiration : so likewise the rest of mankind, 
to whom it is proposed as a Divine Law, or rule of duty, should 
have an infallible certainty, that its first promulgators were thus 
truly inspired by the immediate interposition of the spirit of 
God, and that the revelation has been preserved through all the 
changes and revolutions of the world to their time, and that the 
copies extant present them with its original itva^\T«L\!\ow ^t^^ ^wjl- 
erring composure, or are perfectly agteeabXe \o W.. ^ 
we wast have an infaUible certainty of, ox we vci vcA^i^ 

SJe eertaintjr of revelation^ and are liable to \>e Via^o^e^^^^'^^'^ 
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impostors,^ or by ignorant and insidious teachers, whose interest 
it may be to obtrude their own systems on the world for infalli- 
ble truth, as in the instance of Mahomet. 

But let us consult our own' constitutions and the world in 
which we live, and we shall iind that inspiration is, in the very 
nature of things, impossible to be understood by us : and of 
consequence not in fact true. What certainty can we have of 
the agency of the divine mind on ours ? Or how can we dis- 
tinguish the supposed. divine illuminations or ideas from those of 
our own which are natural to us ? In order for us to be certain 
of the interposition of immediate divine inspiration in our minds 
we must be able to analyze, distinguish, and distinctly separate 
the premised divine reflections, illuminations or inspiration from 
our own natural cogitations, for otherwise we should be liable 
to mistake our reflections and reasonings for God's inspiration, 
as is the case with enthusiasts, or fanatics, and thus impose on 
ourselves, and obtrude our romantic notions on mankind, as 
' God's revelation. 

None will, it is presumed^ pretend that the natural reflections 
of our minds are dictated by the immediate agency of the di- 
vine spirit; for if they were thus dictatied, they would be of 
equal authority with any supposed inspired revelation. How 
then shall we be able to distinguish or understand our natural 
perceptions, reflections or reasonings, from any premised im- 
mediately inspired ones ? Should God make known to us, or 
to any of us, a revelation by a voice, and that in a language 
which we understand, and admitting that the propositions, doc- 
trines, or subject matter of it, should not exceed pur capacity, 
we could understand it the same as we do in conversation with 
one another ; but this would be an external and natural revela- 
tion, in which God is supposed to make use of language, gram- 
mar, logic and sound, alias, of intermediate causes, in order to 
communicate or reveal it, which would difler as much from an 
immediatly inspired revelation, as this book may be supposed 
to do ; for the very definition of immediate inspiration pre- 
cludes all natural or intermediate causes. That God is eternal- ' 
ly perfect in knowledge, and therefore knows all things, not by 
succession or by parts, as we understand things by degrees, has 
been already evinced ; nevertheless all truth, which we arrive 
at the understanding of, accords with the divine omniscience, 
but we do not come at the comprehension of things by immedi- 
ate infusion^ or inspiration, but from reasoning ; for we. cannot 
see or hear God think or reason any more than man, nor are 
our senses susceptible of a mere mental communion with him, 
nor is it in nature possible for the human mind to receive any 
Instantaneous or immediate illuminations or ideas from the di- 
rine spirit (as before argued,) but we must illuminate and im- 
yrove our minds by a close applicatioiv lo \ke Ata^^ xk^\Mxe> 
trough the series whereof God has been pV«%A«4 \o ic^N^^\a\SL- 
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self to man, so that we may truly say, thaj; the knowledge of na- 
«ture is the revelation of God. In this there can be no delusion, 
it is natural, and could come from none other but God. 

Unless we could do this, we should compound them together 
at a venture, and form a revelation like Nebuchadnezar's idol, 
** partly iron and partly clay," alias^ partly divine and partly 
human. The Apostle Paul informs us, that sometimes he 
*^ Spake, and not the Lord," and at other times speaks doubt- 
fully about the 'matter, saying, ^* and I think also that I have 
the spirit of God," and if he was at a loss about his inspiration, 
well may we be distrustful of it. From the foregoing specula- 
tions on the subject of supernatural inspiration, it appears, that 
there are insuperable difficulties in a mere mental discourse with 
the divine spirit ; it is what we are unacquainted with, and the law 
of our nature forbids it. Our method of conversation is vocal, 
or by writing, or by some sort of external symbols which are 
the mediate ground of it, and we are liable to errors and mistakes 
in this natural and external way of correspondence ; but when 
we have the vanity to rely on dreams and visions to inform our- 
lelves of thin^, or attempt to commune with invisible finite be- 
ings, or with the holy spirit, our deceptions, blunders and con» 
fusions are increased to fanaticism itself ; as the diverse suppo* 
sed influence of the spirit, on the respective sectaries, even 
among Christians, may witness, as it manifestly, in their empty 
conceit of it, conforms to every of their traditions. Which 
evinces, that the whole bustle of it is mere enthusiasm, for was 
it dictated by the spirit of truth and uniformity itself, it would 
influence all alike, however zealots persuade themselves and one 
another, that they have supernatural communion with the Holy 
Ghost, from whence they tell us they derive their notions of 
religion, and in their frenzy are proof against reason and argu- 
ment, which if we tender them, they tell us, that it is carnal and 
depraved reasoning, but that their teachings are immediately 
from God : and then proceed to vent upon us all the curses and 
punishments, which are written in the book of the law. 

There has in the difierent parts and ages of the world, been a 
multiplicity of immediate and wonderful discoveries, said to 
have been made to godly men of old by the special illumination 
or supernatural inspiration of God, every of which have, in doc- 
trine, precept and instruction, been essentially difierent from 
^Mieh other, which are consequently as repugnant to truth, as 
the diversity of the influence of the spirit on the multiplicity of 
sectaries has been represented to be. 

These facts, together with the premises and inferences as aU 
caady deduced, arc too evident to be denied, and operate con^* 
donvely against immediate or supernatural wr%\a.>AQ>TLVGL ^|^« 
•ral ; nor will slieh revelation hold good In VVsteoT^ axc^ 
ihan in pnetiee* Was a revelatiom to be i!HLAeNeaoN»ti\« "'^^Vj 
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reason, so that we could (^ome at the perception and under- 
standing of it, the same as we do to that of things in general. — 
We must perceive by our senses, before we can reflect with the 

' mind. Our sensorium is (hat essential medium between the di- 
vine and human mind, through which God reveals to man the 
knowledge of nature, and is our only door of correspondence 
with God or with man. 

A premised revelation, adapted to our external senses, would 
enable our mental powers to reflect upon, examine into, and un- 
derstand it. Always provided nevertheless, that the subject 
matter of such revelation, or that of the doctrines, precepts or 
injunctions therein contained, do not exceed our reason, but are 
adapted to it as well as to our external senses. 

To suppose that God, merely from his omnipotence, without 
the intervention of some adequate intermediate cause could 
make use of sound, or grammatical and logical language, or of 
writing, so as to correspond with us, or to reveal any thing to 
us, would nm into the same sort of absurdity, which we have 
already confuted ; for it is the same as to suppose an effect 
without a suitable or proportionable cause, or an effect without 
a cause : whereas, effects must have adequate causes or they 
could not be produced. God is the self-existent and eternal 
cause of all things, but the eternal cause can no otherwise 
operate on the eternal succession of causes and effects, but by 
the mutual operation of those causes on each other, according 
to the fixed laws of nature. For as we have frequently observ- 
ed before that of all possible systems, infinite wisdom compre- 
hended the best ; and infinite goodness and power must have 
adopted and perfected it ; and being once established into an 
ordinance of nature, it could not be deviated from by God : for 
that it would necessarily imply a manifestimperfection in Gqd, 
either in its eternal establishment, or in its premised subse- 
quent alteration ; which will be more particulary considered in 
the next chapter. 

To suppose that Almighty power could produce a voice, lan- 
guage, grammar, or logic, so as to communicate a revelation to 
us, without some sort of organic or instrumentated machine or 
intermediate vehicle, or adequate constituted external cause, 
would imply a contradiction to the order of nature, and conse- 
quently to the perfection of God, who established it ; therefore, 
provided Ged has ever given us any particular revelation, we 
muiBt suppose, that he has made use of a regular and natural 
constituted and mediate cause, comprehended in the eternal or- 
der of nature, rightly fitted and abilitated to make use of the 
Tocal power of^kinguage, which comprises that of characters, 
orthography, grammar and logic, all which must have been 

mmde me of, ia eommunicaVing a supposed rerektion to maa- 
1/04 wbicb iarea^oMeB imipiratira. 

'ivtftimim^ Oik lieaTCftl^^ 
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accommodated to all languages, grammars and logical ways of 
speaking, in which a revelation may have been divulged, as it 
would be needful to have been continued from the beginning to 
every receiver, compiler, translator, printer, commentator on, 
and teacher of such a revelation, in order to have informed 
mankind in every instance, wherein at any time they may have ' 
been imposed upon by anv spurious adulterations or interpola- 
tions, and how it was in the original. These, with the refine- 
ments of languages and translations, are a summary of the many 
ways, wherein we may have been deceived, by giving credit to 
antiquated written revelation, which would need a series of mira- 
cles to promulgate and perpetuate it in the world freC' from 
mistakes and frauds of one kind or other, which leads me to 
' the consideration of the doctrine of miracles. 

. -H^e ^s ^ - 

OBAPTBR VZ. 

SECTION L Of Miracles. 

Previous to the arguments concerning Miracles, it is requi- 
site that >we give a definition of them, that the arguments may- 
be clearly opposed to the doctrine of miracles, the reality of 
which we mean to negative ; so that we do not dispute about 
matters in which we are all agreed, but that we may direct our 
speculations to the subject matter or essence of the controversy. 

Vie will therefore premise, that miracles are opposed to, 
and counteract the laws of nature, or that they imply an abso- 
lute alteration in either a greater or less degree, in the eternal 
order, disposition and tendency of it; this, we conclude, is a just 
definition of miraculousness, and is that for which thie advocates 
for miracles contend, in their defining of miracles. For if they 
were supposed to make no alteration in the natural order of 
things, they could have no positive existence, but the laws of 
nature would produce their effects, which would preclude their 
reality, and render them altogether fictitious, inasmuch as their 
very existence is premised to consist in their opposition to, and 
alteration of the laws of nature : so that if this is not effected, 
miracles can havQ no positive existence, any more than non- 
entity itself; therefore, if in the course of the succeeding argu- 
ments, we should evince that the laws of nature have not and 
cannot be perverted, altered or suspended, it will foreclose 
miracles by making all things natural. Having thus defined 
miracles, and stated the dispute, we proceed to the arguments. 

Should there ever have been a miraculous suspension and 
alteration of the laws of nature, God must have beew \.Vv<b Sm- 
mediate author of it, as no finite beings ma.y'be^xr^^o^^^^'^^^ 
mhle to alter those hwB or regulations, wYiVcYi N»ct^ ^^.vei^^^^^ 
3jr omnipotent power and infinite peTfoc\\oTv% uxi^ viVw^ 
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thing short of such power and perfection can perpetuate. — 
This then is the single point at issue, viz : whether God has, or 
can, consistent with his nature as God, in any instance what- 
ever, alter or deviate from the laws, with which he eternal- 
ly impressed the universe, or not. 

To suppose that God should subvert his laws, (which is the 
same as changing them) would be to suppose him to be muta- 
ble; for that it would necessarily imply, either that their eternal 
establishment was imperfect; or that a premised alteration 
. thereof is so. To alter or change that which is absolutely per- 
fect, would necessarily make it cease to be perfect, inasmuch 
as perfection could not be altered for the better, but for the 
worse ; and consequently an alteration could not meet with the 
divine approbation ; which terminates the issue of the matter 
in question against miracles, and authorizes us to deduce the 
following conclusive inference, to wit : that Almighty God, hav- 
ing eternally impressed the universe with a* certain system of 
laws, for the same eternal reason that they were infinitely per- 
fect and best, they could never admit of the least alteration, 
but are as unchangeable, in their nature, as God their immuta- 
ble author. To form the foregoing argument into syllogisms, 
it would be thus : — 

God is perfect — ths laws of nature were estdblt&hed by God ; 
therefore^ the laws of nature are perfect. 

But admitting miracles., the syllogism should be thus : — 

The laws of nature were in their eternal establishment per* 
feet ; — the laws of nature have been altered ; therefore^ the aU 
teration of the laws of nature is imperfect. 

Or thus, the laws of nature have been altered ; — the altera^ 
Hon has been for the better ; therefore^ the eternal establishment 
thereof was imperfect. 

Thus it appears, from a syllogistical as well as other me- 
thods of reasoning, that provided we admit of miracles, which 
are synonimous to the alterations of nature, we by so doing de- 
rogate from the perfection of God, either in his eternal consti- 
tution of nature, or in a supposed subsequent miraculous alter- 
ation of it, so that take the argument either way, and it pre- 
ponderates against miracles. 

Furthermore, was it possible, that the eternal order of na- 
ture should have been imperfect, there would be an end to all 
perfection. For God might be as imperfect in any supposed 
miraculous works, as in those of nature ; nor could we ever 
have any security under his natural or moral government, if 
they were liable to change ; for mutability is but another term 
for imperfeetion, or is inseparably connected with it. 
Gbdf the great architect of nature, has so constructed its 
meobineiy, thet it nerer needs to be tAtexed ot tec^^^i^^. \\i 

we endemrom to seareh out the Yi\4^ intoXftiy ^ 
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petual motion, in order to copy nature, for after all our researches 
. we must be contented with such mechanism as wi]l run down, 
and need rectification again ; but the machine of the universe 
admits of no rectification, but continues its never ceasing 
operations, under the unerring guidance of the providence of 
God. Human architects make and unmake things, and alter 
them as their invention may dictate, and experience may de- 
termine to be most convenient and best But that mind, which 
is infinitely perfect, gains nothing by experience, but surveys 
the immense universality of things, with all their possible rela- 
tions, fitnesses and unfitnesses, of both a natural or moral kindi 
with one comprehensive view. 

SECTION II. 

A succession of knowledge, or of the exertion of power in God^ 
incompatible with his omniscience or omnipotence, and the eter^ 
nal and infinite display of Divine Power, forecloses any suhsC" 
quent exertion of it miraculously. 

That creation is as eternal and infinite as God, has been ar- 
gued in chapter second ; and that there could be no succession 
in creation, or the exertion of the power of God, in perfecting ' 
the boundless work, and in impressing the universe with har- 
monious laws, perfectly well adapted to their design, use and 
end. 

First These arguments may be further illustrated, and the 
evidence of the being of a God more fully exhibited, from the 
following considerations, to wit : dependent beings and exis- 
tences must be dependent on some being or cause that is inde- 
pendent ; for dependent beings, or existences, could not exist 
independently ; and, in as much as by retrospectively tracing 
the order of the succession of causes, we cannot include in our 
numeration the independent cause, as the several successive 
causes still depend on their preceding cause, and that pre- 
ceding cause on the cause preceding it, and so on beyond 
numerical calculations, we are therefore obliged (as rational 
beings) to admit an independent cause of all things, for that a 
mere succession of dependent causes cannot constitute an inde- 
pendent cause : and from hence we are obliged to admit a self- 
ezistent and sufficient cause of all things, for otherwise it would 
be dependent and insufficient to have given existence to itself, 
or to have been the efficient cause of all things. 

Having thus established the doctrine of a self-sufficient, sel€* 
existent, and consequently all-powerful cause oi aW \\vV(i%a^ 
BBcrihe an eternal existence to this cause of aWcaxxEeaaiv^^^^ 
wAom we call God. And inasmuch, aa from XVie 'woiVa oij!' 
iare it U maaifeat, that God^is poss^aed oC 

4* ^ . 
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from hence infer his eternal existence. Since his premised ex- 
istence at (and not before) any given era, would be a condn- 
sive objection to the omnipotency of his power, that he had not 
existed before, or eternally. For as God is a being selfi-tuffi- 
cient, self-existent, and almighty, (as before argued) his^wer 
must apply to his own existence as well as to the existence of 
things in general, and therefore, if he did not eternally exist, it 
must be because he had not the almighty power of existence in 
himself, and if so, he never could have existed at all ; so that 
God must have eternally existed or not have existed at all ; and 
inasmuch as the works of nature evince his positive existence 
and as he could not be dependent on the power, will, or plea- 
sure of any other being but himself for his existence, and as an 
existence in time, would be a contradiction to his almighty 
power of self-existency, that he had not eternally existed ; 
therefore, his existence must have been (in truth) eternal. 

Although it is to us incomprehensible that any being could 
be self-existent or eternal (which is synonimous), yet we can 
comprehend, that any being that is not self-existent and eternal 
is dependent and finite, and consequently not a God. Hence 
we infer, that though we cannot comprehend the true God (by 
reason of our own finiteness), yet we can negatively compre- 
hend that an imperfect being cannot be God. A dependent 
being is finite, and therefore imperfect, and consequently not a 
God. A being that has existed at a certain era (and not before) 
is a limited one, for beyond his era he was not, and therefore 
finite, and consequently not a God. Therefore, that being only 
who is self-existent, infinitely perfect and eternal, is the true 
God : and if eternally and infinitely perfect, there must have 
been an eternal and infinite display, and if an eternal and infi- 
nite display, it could be nothing short of an eternal and infinite 
creation and providence. 

As to the existence of a God, previous to Moses' era of the 
first days* work, he does not inform us. The first notice he 
gives us of a God was of his laborious working by the day, a 
theory of creation (as I should think) better calculated for the 
servile Israelitish Brick-makers^ than for men of learning and 
science in these modern times. 



SECTION III. 

Rare and wonderful phenomena no evidence of miracles, nor 
are diabolical spirits able to effect them, or superstitious tradi- 
Hons to confirm thenif nor can ancient miracles prove recent 
rmlations. 

ComeiB, jsartliqnakes, Tolcanoes, and iioiO;i«m\\^\% V^tl^^ 
wiih many other oxtnord^niary fl^euoinftiM^ ^y^^* 
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mneefli intimidate weak minds, and are by them thought to be 
miraculoas : although they undoubtedly have their proper or 
adequate natural causes, which have been in a great measure 
diflcoTered. Jack-with-a-lantern is a frightful appearance to 
some people, but not so much as the imaginary spectre. But 
of all the scarecrows which have made human nature tremble, 
the deTil has been chief ; his family is said to be very numer- 
ous, consisting of legions,*' with which he has kept our world 
in a terrible uproar. To tell of all the feats and diabolical 
tricks, which this infernal family is said to have played upon 
our race, would compose a volume of an enormous size. All 
the magicians, necromancers, wizards, witches, conjurors, gyp- 
sies, sybils, hobgoblins, apparitions and the like, are supposed 
to be under their diabolical government : old Belzebub rules 
them all. Men will face destructive cannon and mortars, en- 
gage each other in the clashing of arms, and meet the horrors 
of war undaunted, but the devil and his banditti of fiends and 
emissaries fright them out of their wits, and have a powerful in- 
fluence in plunging them into superstition, and in continuing 
them therein. 

This supposed intercourse between mankind and those infer- . 
nal beings, is by some thought to be miraculous or supernatu- 
ral ; while others laugh at all the stories of their existence, con- 
cluding them to be mere juggle and deception, craftily imposed 
on the credulous, who are always gaping after something mar- 
vellous, miraculous, or supernatural, or after that which they 
do not understand : and are awkward and unskilful in their eX' 
amination into nature, or into the truth or reality of things, 
which is occasioned partly by natural imbecility, and partly by 
indolence and inattention to nature and reason. 

That any magical intercourse or correspondence of mere 
spirits with mankind, is contradictory to nature, and consequent- 
ly impossible, has been argued in chapter sixth. And that no- 
thing short of the omnipotent power of God, countermand- 
ing his eternal order of nature, and impressing it with new 
and contrary law, can constitute a miracle has been argued in 
this, and is an effect surpassing the power of mere creatures, the 
diabolical nature not excepted. From hence we infer, that de- 
vils cannot work miracles. Inattention to reason, and ignorance 
of the nature of things makes many of mankind give credit to ' 
miracles. It seems that by this marvellous way of accounting for 
things, they think to come off with reputation in their ignorance ; 
for if nature was nothing but a supernatural whirligig, or an 
inconstant and irregular piece of mechanism, it would reduce 
all learning and science to a level with the fanatlcisia v^-* 
perstition of the weak and credulous, ^and \Vve 
wise on a level in point of knowledge, a« xYiete ^oxiX^'anX* ^ 
4Bmb Okesia, he any regular standard in natuxe, ^VieT^\i^ 
^ the truth and reality of thiuga* VrYM^t U ciftft^' 
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hand, is by some people thought to be miraculous. Astrologi- 
cal calculations of nativities, lucky and unlucky days and sea- 
sons, are by some regarded, and even moles on the surface of 
the skin are thought to be portentive of good or bad fortune. 

The Swedish Laplanders, the most ignorant mortals in Eu- 
rope," are "charged with being conjurors, and are said to have 
done such feats, by the magic art, as do not at all fall short of 
miracles ; that they will give the sailors such winds as they want 
in any part of their voyage ; that they can inflict and cure dis- 
eases at any distance ; and insure people of success in their un- 
dertakings : and yet they are just such poor miserable wretches 
as used to be charged with witchcraft here," viz : in England 
and in New-England, and cannot command so much as the ne- 
cessaries of life : and indeed,none but very credulous and ignorant 
people give credit to such fables at this day, though the whole 
world seems to have been bewitched in believing them former- 
ly." *»Tbe 24th of March, 1735, an act passed in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain to repeal the statute of I Jac*s^ entitled 
an act against conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing with evil and 
wicked spirits, and to repeal an act passed in Scotland entitled 
Anentis Witchcraft." It is but forty-six years since the su- 
preme legislature became apprised -of the natural impossibility 
of any magical intercourse between mankind and evil and wick- 
ed spirits ; in consequence whereof they repealed their statute 
laws against it, as they were naturally void, unnecessary, and 
unworthy of their legislative restriction. For that such a crime 
had no possible existence in nature, and therefore could not be 
acted by mankind ; though previous to the repeal of those laws, 
more or less of the species of that island had fallen a sacrifice 
to them ; and the relations of those imaginary criminals were 
stamped with infamy by such executions, which had the sanc- 
tion of law, alias of the legislature and the judges, and in 
' which many learned attornies have demonstrated the turpitude 
of such capita] offences, and the just sanction of those laws in 
extirpating such pests of society from the earth ; to which the 
clergy have likewise given their approbation, for that those 
capital transgressors made too free with their devils. 

Furthermore, the repeal of those laws, as far as the wisdom 
and authority of the British Parliament may be supposed to go, 
abrogated that paragraph of the law of Moses, which saitb, 
^' thou shalt not suffer a witch to live," and not only so, but the 
doctrine of the impossibility of intercourse, or of dealing with 
' wicked spirits, forecloses the supposed miraculous casting out of 
devils, of which we have sundry chronicles in the New- 
Testament. 

But to return to the annals of my own country, it will pre- 
^nt OS with a scene of soperstition \n die in^^\c«\ ^«iY> w^ich 
^iii probmhly eqml any that ia lo be met^x\i Vii VKftVor^, 
» W.- the Bmlem witohcraft ia Hew-Bas^wflL; pwMwxu^aw^ 
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of the inhabitants of both sexes were judicially convicted of 
bein^ wizards and witches, and executed accordingly ; some of 
whom were so infatuated with the delusion, that at their execu- 
tion they confessed themselves guilty of the sorcery for which 
they were indicted ; nor did the fanaticism meet with a check 
UBtil some of the first families Were accused with it, who made 
such an opposition to the prosecutions, as finally put an end to 
any further execution of the Salemites. 

Those capital offenders suffered in consequence of certain 
]aws,*which, by way of derision, have since been called the 
Blue Laws, in consequence of the multiplicity of superstition, 
with which they abounded, most of which are repealed ; but 
those that respect sorcery have had favorite legislators enough 
to keep them alive and in force to this day. 

I recollect an account of prodigies said to have been carry- 
ing on by the Romish Clergy in France, upon which his most 
christian majesty sent one of his officers to them with the fol- 
lowing prohibition, to wit : " by the command of the king, God 
is forbid to wor)< any more miracles in this place upon which 
the marvellous work cesised. 

There has been so much detection of the artifice, juggle, and 
imposture of the pretenders to miracles, in tht^ woi^Li, especial- 
ly in such parts where learning and science have prevailed, that 
it should prompt us to be very suspicious of the reality of 
them ; even without entering into any lengthy arguments from 
the reason and nature of things to evince the utter impossibili-^ 
ty of their existence in the creation and providence of God. 

We are told, that the first occasion and introduction of mir- 
acles into the world, was to prove the divine authority of reve- 
lation, and the mission of its first teachers ; be it so ; upon this 
plan of evincing the divinity of revelation, it would be neces- 
sary that its teachers should always be vested with the power 
of working miracles ; so that when their authority or the infal- 
libility of the revelation which they should teach, should at any 
time be questioned, they might work a miracle ; or that in such 
a case God would do it ; which would end the dispute, provided 
mankind were supposed to be judges of miracles which maybe 
controverted. However, admitting that they are possible, and 
mankind in the several generations of the world to be adequate 
judges of them, and also, that they were necessary to support 
the divine mission of thV first promulgators of revelation, and 
the divinity which they taught ; from the same parity of rea- 
soning, miracles ought to be continued to the succeeding gener- 
ations of mankind, co-extensive with its divine authority, or 
that of its teachers. For why should we in this a^e of the 
world be under obligation to believe the infallibility of t^n^W 
tion, or the heavenly mission of its teachers, wpoxiXe^^ 
thair those of mankind who lived in the gewet^iXivoTv^'Vi^^^'t^ 
For ihMt which may he supposed to be aialioiv^X eV\^^vicft 
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worthy to gain the belief and assent of mankind at one period 
of time, must be so at another ; so that it appears, from the se- 
quel of the arguments on this subject, that provided miracles 
were requisite to establish the divine authority of revelation 
originally, it is equally requisite that they be continued to the 
latest posterity, to whom the divine legislator may be supposed 
to continue such revelation as his law to manliind. 

Nothing is more evident to the understanding part of mankind, 
than that in those parts of the world where learning and science 
has prevailed, miracles have ceased ; but in such parts of it as 
are barbarous and ignorant, miracles are still in vogue ; i\hich 
is of itself a strong presumption that in the infancy of letters, 
learning and science, or in the world'^ non-age, those who con- 
fided in miracles, as a proof of the divine mission of the first 
promulgators of revelation, were imposed upon by fictitious 
appearances instead of miracles. 

Furthermore, the author of Christianity warns us against the 
impositions of false teachers, and ascribes the signs of the tru( 
believers, saying '*And these signs shall follow them that believe 
in my name, shall they cast out devils, they shall speak witli 
new tongues, they shall take tip serpents, and if they drink kny 
deadly thinff it«hall not hurt them, they shall lay hands on th« 
elck and they shall recover." These are the express words o\ 
the founder of Christianity, and are contained in the very com» 
mission, which he gave to his eleven Apostles, who were to pro* 
mulgate his gospel in the world ; so that from their very insti' 
tution it appears that when the miraculous signs, therein spo^ 
ken of, failed, they were to be considered as unbelievers, and con< 
sequently no faith or trust to be any longer reposed in them or theii 
successors. For these signs were those which were to perpet^ 
uate their mission, and were to be continued as the only evident 
ces of the validity and authenticity of it, and as long as these 
signs followed, mankind could not be deceived in adhering to 
the doctrines which the Apostles and their successors taught ; 
but when the signs failed, their divine authority ended. Now if 
any of them will drink a dose of deadly poison, which I could 
prepare, and it does not hurt them," I will subscribe to their 
divine authority, and end the dispute ; not that I have a dispo- 
sition to poison any one, nor do I suppose that they would dare 
to take such a dose as I could prepare for them, which, if so, 
would evince, that they were unbelievers themselves, though 
they are extremely apt to censure others for unbelief, which 
according to their scheme is a damnable sin. 



SECTION IV. 
Prayer cannot he attended with miraculous consequences* 

Prayer to God is no part of a rational religion, nor did rea^* 
son ever dictate it, but, was it duly attended to, it would teach 
us the contrary. 

To make known our wants to God by prayer or to commu- 
nicate' any intelligence concerning ourselves or the universe to 
him, is impossible, since his omniscient mind has a perfect 
knowledge of all things, and therefore, is beholden to none of 
oar correspondence to inform himself of our circumstances, or 
of what would be wisest and best to do for us in all possible 
conditions and modes of existence, in our never ending dura- 
tion of beings. These, 'With the infinitude of things, have been 
eternally deliberated by the omniscient mind, who can admit of 
DO additional intelligence, whether by prayer or otherwise, 
which renders it nugatory. 

We ought to act up to the dignity of our nature, and demean 
ourselves, as creatures of our rank and capacity, and not pre- 
sume to dictate any thing, less or more, to the governor of the 
universe ; who rules not by our proscriptions, but by eternal 
and infinite reason. To pray to God, or to make supplication 
to him, requesting certain favours for ourselves, or for any, or 
all the species, is inconsistent with the relation which subsists 
between God and man. Whoever has a just sense of the abso- 
lute perfection of God, and of their own imperfection, and na- 
tural subjection to his providence, cannot but from thence in- 
fer the impropriety of praying or supplicating to God, for this, 
that, or the other thing ; or of remonstrating against hiis provi- 
dence : inasmuch, as " known to God are oil our wants and 
as we know, that. we ourselves are inadequate judges of what 
would be best for us, all things considered. God looks through 
the immensity of things, and understands the harmony, moral 
beauty and decorum of the whole, and will by no means change 
his purposes, or alter the nature of the things themselves for 
any of our entreaties or threats. To pray, entreat, or make 
supplication to God, is neither more nor less than dictating to 
eternal reason, and entering into the province and preroga- 
tive of the Almighty ; if this is not the meaning and import of 
prayer, it has none at all, that extends to the final events and 
consequences of things. To pray to God with a sense, that the 
prayer we are making will not be granted any more for our 
making it, or that our prayer will make no alteration in the 
state, order or disposal of things at all, or that the requests, 
whieh we make, will be no more likely to be 
tldoffs themselves eonferred upon us by Gkod, iiSa%.tk ^o^^ 
WB had act prayed tor them, w6uM be e\\i^«l\Vj omVtw^^ 
moelmff or ^to smi of aen,** OTd«t to 
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them some temporary advantages. But on the other hand for 
us to suppose, that our prayers or praises do in any one in- 
stance or more alter the eternal constitution of things, or of the 
providence of God, is the same as to suppose ourselves so far 
forth to hold a share in the divine government, for our prayers 
must be supposed to eilect something or nothing, if they effect 
nothing, they are good for nothing; but that they should effect 
any alteration in the nature of things, or providence of God, is 
inadmii^sible : for if they did, we should interfere with the pro- 
vidence of God in a certain degree, by arrogating it to our- 
selves. For if there are any particulars in providence, which 
God does not govern by his order of nature, they do not belong 
to the providence of God, but of man ; for if in any instance, 
God is moved by the prayers, entreaties, or supplications of his 
creatures, to alter his providen#e, or to do that in conformity 
thereto, which otherwise, in the course of his providence, he 
would not have done ; then it would necessarily follow, that as 
far as such alteration may be supposed to take place, God does 
not govern by eternal and infinite reason, but on the contrary 
is governed himself by the prayer of man. 

Our great proficients in prayer must need think themselves 
to be of great importance in the scale of being, otherwise they 
would not indulge themselves in the notion, that the God of na- 
ture would subvert his laws, or bend his providence in eon- 
formity to their prayers. But it may be objected, that they 
pray conditionally, to wit : that God would answer their pray- 
ers, provided they are agreeable to his .providential order or 
disposal of things ; but to consider prayer in such a sense ren- 
ders it, not only useless, but impertinent ; for the laws of na- 
ture would produce their natural effects as well without it, as 
with it. The sum total of such conditional prayer could 
amount to no more than this, viz : that God would not regard 
them at all, but that he would conduct the kingdom of his pro- ' 
vidence agreeable to the absolute perfections of his nature ; 
and who in the exercise of common sense would imagiqo that 
God would do otherwise ? 

The nature of the immense universality of things 'having 
been eternally adjusted, constituted and settled, by the pro- 
found thought, perfect wisdom, impartial justice, immense 
goodness, and omnipotent power of God, it is the greatest ar- 
rogance in us lo attempt an alteration thereof. If we demean 
ourselves worthy of a rational happiness, the laws of the moral 
system, already estabiished, will afford it to us^; and as to phy- 
sical evils, prudent economy may make them toierable, or ward 
most of them off for a season* though they will unavoidably 
biinf about the separation of a soul and body, and terminate 

with MMimal Ufep wnether we pray for ar.againit it. 

/^^pnfjor «ay fthiag, whiefai ^ra can (A>Vum ^ «^ 
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earinj^ it, is impertinence and laziness in the abstract ; and to 
pfay for that which God in the course of his providence, has 
put out of our power to obtain, is only murmuring against God, 
' and finding fault with his providence, or acting the inconsider* 
ate part of a child ; for example, to pray for more wisdom, un- 
derstanding, grace or faith ; for a more robust constitution — 
handsomer figure, or more of a gigantic size, would be the samt 
as telling God, that we are dissatisfied with our inferiority in 
4he order of being ; that neither our souls or bodies suit us ; 
that he has been too sparing of his beneficence ; that we want 
more wisdom, and organs better fitted for show, agility and su- 
periority. But we ought to consider, that " we cannot add one 
eubit to our stature^'*^ or alter the construction of our organic 
^me ; and that our mental talents are finite ; and that in a 
vast variety of proportions and disproportions, as our Heaven- 
ly Father in his order of nature, and scale of being saw fit ; 
who has nevertheless for the encouragement of intelligent na* 
ture ordained, that it shall be capable of improvement, and con- 
•equently of enlargement ; therefore, whosoever lacketh wis^ 
4onh** insteail of ** asking- it of God,*^ let him improve what 
lie has ; that he may enlarge the original stock ; this is all the 
possible way of gaining in wisdom and knowledge, a compe- 
tency of which will regulate our faith. But it is too common 
for great faith and little knowledge to unite in the same person ; 
such persons are beyond the reach of argument and their faith 
immovable, though it cannot remove mountains. The only 
way to procure food, raiment, or the necessaries or conveniences 
of life, is by natural means ; we do not get them by wishing or 
praying for, but by actual exertion ; and the only way to ob 
tain virtue or morality is to practice and habituate ourselves to 
it, and not to pray to God for it : he has naturally furnished us 
with talents or faculties suitable for the exercise and enjoyment 
of religion, and it is our business to improve them aright, or 
we must suffer the consequences of it. We should conform 
ourselves to reason, the path of moral rectitude, and in so 
doing, we cannot fail of recommending ourselves to God, and 
to our own consciences. This is all the religion, which reason 
knows or can ever approve of. 

Moses the celebrated prophet and legislator of the Israelites, 
Ingratiated himself into their esteeni, by the stratagem of pray- 
er, and pretended intimacy with God ; he acquaints us, that he 
was' once admitted to a sight of his back-parts ! and that **no 
fnan can ^ec" his ^*face and live and at other times we are 
told that he " talked with God, face to face, as a man talketh 
with his friend and also that at times God waxed wroth with 
Israel* and how Moses prayed for them ; and at other timea^ 
that he ordered Aaron to offer sweet incenae Vo Go^, mjVvs^ 
cppeased his wrath, and prevented his destToy\u^\*^^^*va.\s^a 
toi displeasure I These are the footstepB, by ^Yv\c\i n^^^xs^M 
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trace sacerdotal dominion to its source, and explore its pro* ^ 
gress in the world. And the Lord said unto Moses^ hov> long I 
will this people provoke me? I will smite them with the f>esH» * 
lence, and disinherit thsm^ and I will make of thee a great nof 
tion, and mightier than they^^^ but Moses advertises God o( 1 
the injury, which so rash a procedure would do to his charao* < 
ter among the nations ; and also reminds him of his promise to < 
Israel, saying, " now if thou shall kill all this people as om ' 
man, then the nations, which have heard the fame of thee wtH 
speak, saying, because the Lord was not able to bring this peo^ 
pl^ into the land, which he swear unto them, therefore he Aoii 
slain them in the wilderness.*' That Moses should thus adviio 
the omniscient God, of dishonourable consequences whick 
would attend a breach of promise, which he tells us, that Go4 
was unadvisedly about to make with the tribes of Israel, had 
not his remonstrance prevented it, is very extraordinary and 
repugnant to reason ; yet to an eye of faith it would exalt tho 
man Moses, " and make him very great for if we may credit 
his history of the matter, he not only averted God*s judgment 
against Israel, and prevented them from being cut off as a na- 
tion, but by the same prayer procured for them a pardon of 
their sin. ^^Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of this people,** 
and in the next verse follows the answer, " and the Lord said I 
have pardoned according to thy word.** It seems that God had 
the power, but Moses had the dictation of it, and saved Israel 
from the wrath and pestilential fury of a jealous God ; and that 
he procured them a pardon of their sin, "/or the Lord thy God 
is a jealous God.** Jealousy can have no existence in that 



cannot without the greatest impropriety be ascribed to God, 
who knows all things, and needed none of the admonitions, 
advice or intelligence of Moses, or any of his dictatorial pray* 
ers. " And the Lord hearkened unto me at that time also f* 
intimating that it was a common thing for him to do the like. — 
When teachers can once make the people believe that Grod 
answers their prayers, and that their eternal interest is depen* 
dent on them, they soon raise themselves to opulency, rule 
and high sounding titles ; as that of His Holiness — the Revc' 
rend Father in God — The Holy Poker — Bishop of Souls — and 
a variety of other such like appellations, derogatory to the hon- 
our or just prerogative of God ; as is Joshua's history concern- 
ing the Lord's hearkening unto him at the battle of the Amo- 
rites, wherein he informs us, that he ordered the sun to stand 
still, saying, *^Sun stand thou still upon Gibconj and thou Moon in 
the valley of Aialon, so the Sun stood still and the Moon stayed 
until the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies ; 
80 the Sun stood still in tke midst of Heaven, and hasted not to 
go down about a whole day ;** and then adds, by way of supre- 
macy to himself above all others, and in direct contradiction to 



mind, which possesses perfect 
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the before recited passages of Moses concerning the Lord's 
hearkening unto him, or to any other man but himself, saying, 
** And there was no day like that before it, or after it, that the 
Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man,^^ There is not any 
thing more evident than that if the representation given by 
Joshua, as matter of fact, is true, those exhibited by Moses 
concerning the Lord's hearkening unto him are not : though 
the representations of fact by Moses and by Joshua, are allowed 
to be both canonical, yet it is impossible that both can be true. 
However,' astronomy being but little understood in the age in 
which Joshua lived, and the earth being in his day^4hought to 
be at rest, and the sun to revolve round it, makdtf'it in no way 
strange, that he caught himself by prdering>Cne sun to stand 
still, which having since been discovered^iro have been the ori- 
ginal fixed position of that luminous bprfy, eclipses the mira- 
culous interposition of Joshua. Furthermore, if we but reflect 
that on that very day Israel vanquished the Amorites with a 
great slaughter, ** and chased them along the way that goeth to 
nethoron, and smote them to Azekah, and unto Makkedah^*^ in 
so great a hurry of war, clashing of arms, exasperation and 
elevation of mind, in consequence of such a triumphant victory, 
they could make but a partial observation on the length of the 
day ; and being greatly elated with such an extraordinary day's 
work, Joshua took the advantage of it, and told them that it 
was an uncommon day for duration ; that he had interposed in 
the system, and prescribed to the sun to stand still about a 
whole day ; and that they had two day's time to accomplish 
those great feats. The belief of such a miraculous event to 
have taken place in the solar system, in consequence of the in- 
flu^ce which Joshua, insinuated that he had with God, would 
moftt effectually establisn his authority among the people ; for 
i£ God would hearken to his voice well might man. This is 
the cause why the bulk of mankind in all ages and countries'of 
the world, have been so much infatuated by their ghostly 
teachers, whom they have ever imagined to have had a special 
influence with God Almighty. 

OBAPTSa vxx. 

SECTION I. 

The vagueness and unintelligihleniess of the Prophecies^ render 
them incapahU of proving Revelation. 

Prophecy is by some thought to be m\T«kC\Ao\i%^ viAV^ ^^«t^ 
lo bo fuperaatural, and there »re oib^eitt^ ^\io vcA\i\^^ ^^\svv^x^ 
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in an opinion, that th«y amount to no more than mere political 
conjectures. Some nations have feigned an intercourse with 
good spirits by the art of divination ; and others with evil ones 
by the art of magic ; and mo^t nations have pretended to an 
intercourse with the world of spirits both ways. 

The Romans trusted much to their sibyline oracles and 
soothsayers ; the Babylonians to their magicians, and astrolo- 
gers ; the Egyptians and Persians to their magicians ; and the 
Jews to their seers or prophets : and all nations and individuals* 
discover an anxiety for an intercourse with the world of spirits ; 
which lays a foundation for artful and designing men, to impose 
upon them. But if the foregoing arguments in chapter sixth* 
respecting the natural impossibility of an intercourse of any un- 
bodied or imperceptible mental beings with mankind, are true, 
then the foretelling of future events can amount to nothing more 
than political illusion. For prophecy as well as all other sort 
>of prognostication must be supernaturally inspired, or it could 
be no more than judging of future events from mere probability or 
, guess-work, as the astronomers ingenuously confess in tlieir cal- 
culations, by saying ; Judgment of the weather, <k.c." 80 also 
respecting astrology, provided there is any such thing as futurity 
to be learned from it^it would be altogether a natural discovery*; 
for neither astronomy or astrology claim any thing of a mira- 
culous or supernatural kind, but their calculations are meant 
to be predicated on the order and course of nature, with which 
our senses are conversant, and with which inspiration or the 
mere co-operation of spirits is not pretended to act a part. 60 
also concerning prophecy, if it be considered to be merely na<« 
tural, (we will not at present dispute whether it is true or fals^) 
upon this position it stand? on the footing of probability or 
.mere conjecture and uncertainty. But as to the doctrine of 
any supernatural agency of the divine mind on ours, which is 
commonly called inspiration, it has been sufficiently confuted 
in sixth chapter ; which arguments need not be repeated, nor 
does it concern my system to settle the question, whether pro* 
phecy should be denominated miraculous or supernatural, in-^ 
^ asmuch as both these doctrines have been confuted ; though it 
is my opinion, that were we to trace the notion of supernatural 
to its source, it would fins^lly terminate in that which is de-> 
nominated miraculous ; for that which is above or beyond na- 
ture, if it has any positive existence, it must be miraculous. 

The writings of the prophets are most generally so loose, 
vague and indeterminate jin their meaning, or in the grammar 
of their present translation, that the prophecies will as well 
answer to events in one period ol time, as in another ; and are 
equally applicable to a variety of events, which have and. are 
Mtill taking place in the world, and are liable to so many differ- 
iBterpretationSf that they are uicapa\>\e of \>«ln^ understood 
or pxpJafifedf ejccept upon arbitrary ]^uxt\^\a«^ 



cannot be admitted as a proof of revelation ; as for instance, 
" it shall come to pass in the last days^ saith God,^^ Who can 
understand the accomplishment of the prophecies, that are eX* 
pressed after this sort ? for every day in its turn has been, 
and will in its succession be the last day ; and if we advert to 
the express words of the prophecy, to wit, " the last days,*^ 
there will be an uncertain plurality *• of last days,^^ which must 
be understood to be short of a month, or a year ; or it should • 
have been expressed thus, and it shall come to pass in the last 
months or years, instead of days : and if it had mentioned last 
years, it would be a just construction to suppose, that it included 
a less number of years than a century; but as the prophecy men- 
tions " last days,^* we are at a loss, which among the plurality 
of them to assign for the fulfilling of the prophecy. 

Furthermore, we cannot learn from the prophecy, in what 
month, year, or any other part of duration those last days be* 
long ; so that we can never tell when such vague prophecies 
are to take place, they therefore remain the arbitrary perogative 
of fanatics to prescribe their events in any age or period of 
time, when their distempered fancies may think most eligible : 
There are other prophecies still more abstruse ; to wit, *' And 
one said vnto the man clothed in linen, which was upon the 
waters of tJie river, how long shall it be to the end of these won* 
ders ? and I heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the 
waters of the river, when he held vp his right hand and his 
Irft hand unto Heaven, and sware by him that liveth forever, 
that it should be for a time, times and an half" The question 
in the prophecy is asked " how long shall it be to the end of 
these wonders ?" and the answer is given with the solemnity * 
of an oath, "if shall be for a time, times and a half" A time is 
an indefinite part of duration, and so are times, and the third 
description of time is as indefinite as either of the former de- 
scriptions of it ; to wit, " and an half;" that is to say, half a 
time. There is no certain term given in any or either of tht 
three descriptions of the eud of the wonders alluded to, whereby 
any or all of them together are capable of computation, as there 
is no certain period marked out to begin or end a calculation. To 
compute an indefinite time in the single number or quantity of 
duration is impossible, and to compute an uncertain plurality of 
auch indefinite times. is equally perplexing and impracticable ; 
and lastly, to define half a time by any possible succession of 
its parts, is a contradiction, for half a time includes no time at 
all ; inasmujch as the smallest conception or possible moment 
or criterion of duration, is a time, or otherwise, by the addition 
of ever so many of those parts together they would not prolong 
a period ; so that there is not, and cannot «\xc\v ^^^tX ^1 
time, as half a time, for he it supposed to "be e^^t ao mome^'va^^^ 
jret if it includes any part of duration, it ia a time, "^^V; 
a Hnte. Bad the prophet said half a yew, ImM * 
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minut^i he would have spoken intelligibly ; but half a time hss 
^ no existence at all, ac|d consequently no period could ever pos- 
sibly arrive in the succession or order of time, when there eoitld 
be an end to the wonders alluded to ; and in this sense only, 
^ the prophecy is intelligible ; to wit, (hat it will never come to 
pass. ' ' 

The revelation of St. John the divine, involves the subject of 
time, if possible, in still greater inconsistencies, /viz. *Nind to 
the woman was given two wings of a great eagle, thdt sAc 
might fly into the wilderness, into her place : Where she is 
nourished for a time, and times and haffatim^,^* *^ And the 
angel which I saw stand upon the sea and upon the eanfh lifted 
up his hands to heaven, and sware by him that livethfor ever 
and ever, who created heaven and the things that therein are, 
and the earth and the things that therein are, and the sea and the 
things which are therein, that there should be time no longer*^ — 
Had this tremendous oath been verified there could have been 
no farther disputations on the calculation oi^Hime and times and 
halfatime,^^ (or about any thing else) for that its succession 
wpnld have reached its last and final period at that important 
crisis when time should have been no longer." The solar sysp 
tem must have ceased its motions, from which we compute the^ 
succession of time, and the race of man would have been ex- 
tinct ; for as long as they may be supposed to exist, time must 
of necessary consequence have existed also; and since the course 
of nature, including the generation^ of mankind, has been con- 
tinued from the time of the positive denunciation of the angel to 
this day, we may safely conclude, that his interference in the 
system of nature, was perfectly romantic. 

The apostle Peter, at the first christian pentecost, objecting 
to the accusation of their being drunk .with new wine, explains 
the prophecy of the prophet Joel, who prophesied of the events 
which were to take place in the last days, as coming to pass 
at that early period ; his words are handed down to us as fol- 
lows : "jBwi this is that which is spoken by the prophet Joel^ and 
it shall come to p ass in the last days, saith God, that I will p<mr 
out of my spirit upon all fl^sh, and your sons and yowr daugh* 
ters shall prophecy, and your young men shall see viaionSf and 



The history of the out-pouring of the spirit at the pentecost, 
admitting it to have been a fact, would have been very inade- 
quate to the prop hetical prediction, ,viz, I will pour out my 
spirit upon allfl^sh ; the mostfavourable construction is that the 
prophet meant human flesh, u e, all human flesh ; but instead of 
a universal eflusion of the spirit, it appear^ to have been re* 
Prided to a select number, who were collected together at l&* 
rusalem, and the concourse of spectators thought them to be 
delirious. It may however be 8uppose^> 
*^iter judge of the accomplishmenXoi doM yco^^ci libAxil vgd^x 
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well then, admitting his application of the prophecy of the last 
days to take place at the first pentecost ; it being now more than 
seventeen hundred years ago, they consequently could not have 
been the last days. 

Still a query arises, whether every of the prophecies, w hich 
wbre predicted to be fulfilled in the last days, must not have 
been accomplished at that time ; or whether any of the prophe- 
cies thus expressed are still to be completed, by any events 
which may in future take place ; or by any which have taken 
place since those last days called pentecost ; or whether any 
prophecy whatever can be fulfilled more than once ; and if so, 
how many times ; or how it is possible for us, out of the vast 
rariety of events (in which there is so great a similarity) which 
onei in particular to ascribe to its right prediction among the 
numerous prophecies. 

Furthermore, provided soriie of the prophecies should point 
out some particular events, which have since taken place, there 
might have t)een previous grounds of probability, that such or 
such events would in the ordinary course of things come to 
pass ; for instance, it is no ways extraordinary, that the pro- 
phet Jeremiah should be able to predict that Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon should take Jerusalem, when we consider the 
power of the Babylonish empire at that time, and the feebleness 
of the Jews. *' The word, vMch came to Jeremiah from the 
hard, when Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon and all his afmy^ 
and all the kingdoms of the earthof his dominion, and all thepeo' 
pie fought against Jerusalemi and against all the cities thereof 
laying, thus saith the Lord the God of Israel, go and speak un- 
to Zedekiah king of Judah, and tell him, thus saith the Lord^ 
heholdj I will give this city Jerusalem into the hand of the king 
ef Baby Ion, No politicians could at the time of the predic- 
tion be much at a loss respecting the fate of Jerusalem. Nor 
would it be at all evidential to any candid and ingenious en- ' 
quirer, that God had any manner of agency in fabricating the 
prophecies, though some of them should seem to decypher fu- 
ture events, as they might, to human appearance, turn out 
right, merely from accident or contingency, it is very improba- 
ble, or rather incompatible with human nature, that the pro- 
phecy of Micah will ever come to pass, who predicts that * they* 
speaking of mankind, shall beat their swords into plough- 
Mores, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not 
Kft up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.** Some of the prophecies are so apparently contradic- 
tory, that they contain their own confutation ; as for instance, 
the prophecy of Michaiah contained in the book of Chronicles, 
which probably is as absurd as any thing tha\.\a\.o\i^Tcv^j\.'^V^svVsk 
story, " and when he was c(hne unto t£e king, the Hug aatd. uu* 
to ktm, Micaiah, shall we go to Ramoth Gxlead to 
shall J forbear? and he saia go /ye up and prosper^ oi^a w 
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shall be delivered into your hand, and the king said unto hinif 
how many times shall I adjure thee, that thou tell me nothings 
but that which is try>e in the name of the Lord ? then he said I 
did see all Israel scattered upon the mountains, as sheep thai 
have no shepherd, and the Lord said, these have no master^ let 
them return therefore, every man to his house in peace : and the 
king said unto Jehoshaphat, did not I tell thee, that he would 
prophecy no good concerning me but eviV " Again he saidf 
therefore hear the word of the Lord — J saw the Lord sitting up' 
on his throne, and all the host of Heaven standing on his right 
hand and on his left, and the Lord said who shall entice Ahah^ 
King of Israel, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth Gileadt 
and one spake saying after this manner, and another saying 
after that manner, then there came out a spirit and stood before 
the Lord, and said I will tntice him, and the Lord said unto him 
wherewith ? And he said I will go forth and be a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all his prophets, and the Lord said thou shaU 
entice him and thou shalt also prevail, go out and do even sOf 
now therefore behold the Lord hath p^it a lying spirit in the 
mouth of these thy prophets and the Lord hath spoken evil 
against thee.^^ It is observable that the prophet at first pre- 
dicted the prosperity of Ahab, saying, "^o ye up and prosper, 
and they shall be delivered into your hand.'*^ but after a littlo 
^djurement by the king, he alters his prediction and prophe-i 
leies diametrically the reverse. What is more certain than that 
the event of the expedition against Ramoth Gilead must have 
comported with the one or the other of his prophecies? Cer* 
tain it was, that Ahab would take it or not take it, be must 
either prosper or not prosper, as there could be no third way 
or mean between these two ; and it appears that the prophet 
was determined to be in the right of it by his prophecying both 
ways. It further appears from his prophecy, that there was a 

great consultation in Heaven to entice Ahab King of Israel to 
is destruction, and that a certain lying spirit came and stood 
before the Lord, and proposed to him to go out and be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of the king's prophets. But what is the 
most incredible is, that God should countenance it, and give 
him positive orders to falsify the truth to the other prophets. — 
It appears that Micaiah in his first prophecy, viz : Go up to 
Ramoth Gilead and prosper, and they shall be delivered into 

?our hand,^^ ac;ted in concert with the lying spirit which stood 
«fore the Lord, but afterwards acted the treacherous part b7 
prophecying the truth, which, if we may credit his accountfWa^ 
in direct opposition to the scheme of Heaven. 
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SECTION II. 

Jlie eontentions u^ich iubsisted heiiveen the Prophets respectirig theit' 
(Oeracityt and their inconsistencies with one another ^ and with the nature 
of things t and their omission in teaching the doctrine of immortality, pre- 
€ludes the divinity of their Prophecies* 

Whoever examines the writings of the prophets will discover 
a spirit of strife and contention among them ; they would charge 
each other with fallacy and deception ; disputations of this kind 
are plentifully interspersed through the writings of the pro-** 
pbets ; we will transcribe a feW of those passages out of many : 
** thus saith the JLord to the foolish prophets that follow their own 
spirit^ and have found nothing, they have seen vanity and lying 
divination, saying the Lord saith, and the Lord hath not sent 
them, and they have made others to hope that they would confiim 
the wordJ* And in another place, " I have not sent these prO' 
phets yet they ran; I have not spoken unto them yet they prophe- 
cy. Again, " / have heard what the prophets said that prophe- 
cy lies in my name, saying, I have dreamed, •/ have dreamed, 
yet they are the prophets of the deceit of their own hearts,^* And 
again, "Yea they are greedy dogSj which can never have enough, 
and they are shepherds that cannot understand; they all look to 
their own way, every one for his gain from his quarter.^* 

It being the case that there was such a strife among the pro- 
pbettf to Tccommend themselves to the people, and every art 
and dissimulation having been practised by them to gain pow« 
er and superiority, all which artifice was to be judged of by the 

freat vulgar, or in some instances by the political views of the 
ewish Sanhedrim, how could those who were cotemporaries 
with the several prophets, distinguish the premised true pro- 
phets from the false ? Much less, how can we/ who live more 
than seventeen hundred years since tiie last of them, be able to 
distinguish them apart? And yet, without the knowledge of 
ihiA distinction, we cannot with propriety give credit to any of 
them, even admitting there were some true prophets among . 
them. Nor is it possible for us to know but that their very in- 
stitution was merely a reach of policy of the Israelitish and 
Judaic governments, the more easily, implicitly and efiTectually 
to keep their people in subordination, by inculcating a belief 
that they were ruled with special directions from heaven, which 
in fact originated from the Sanhedrim. Many other nations 
have made use of much the same kind of policy. 

In the 22d ehapter of Genesis, we have a history of a very 
extraordinary command from God to Abraham, and of a very 
unnatural attempt of his to obey it. ''And it tame to pass aftex 
the9e things that God did tempt Abraham^ and he said uulo V\m 
Abraham, and he aaii behold here I am, and he saxdtaVe ntwa 
ofOf son Isaac, whom than lovtst, and get tlue to t\we ^ 
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Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of4he 
mountains which I mill tell thee of ^^And they came to the 
place which Godhdd told him of and Abraham built an altar 
there, and laid the wood in order, and Sound Isaac his son, and 
laid him on tJie altar upon the wood ; and Abraham stretched 
forth his hand and took the knife to slay his son,^' Shocking 
attempt ! murder is allowed by mankind in general, to be the 
most capital crime that is possible to be acted among men; 
it would therefi»re be incompatible with the divine nature to 
have enjoined it by a positive command to Abraham to have 
killed his son ; a murder of all others the most unnatural and 
cruel and attended with the most aggravating circumstances, 
not merely from a prescribed breach ol the ties of parental affec- 
tion, but from the consideration that the child was to be (if we 
may credit, the command) offered to God as a religious sacri- 
fice. What could have been a more complicated wickedness 
than the obedience of this command would have been ? and 
what can be more absurd than to suppose that it came from 
God ? It is argued, in vindication of the injunction to Abra- 
ham to kill his son, that it was merely for a trial of his obe- 
dience, and that Qod never designed to have him do it ; to pre- 
vent which an angel from heaven called to him and gave him 
counter orders, not to slay his son ; but to suppose that God 
needed such an experiment, or any other, in order to know 
whether Abraham would be obedient to his commands, is utter- 
ly incompatible with his omniscience, who, without public ex- 
hibitions understands all things; so that had the iniunction 
been in itself, fit and reasonable, and also from God, tne com- 
pliance or non-compliance of Abraham thereto, could not have 
communicated any new idea to the divine mind. Every part 
of the conduct of mankind is a trial of their obedience and is 
known to God, as WeM as the particular conduct of Abraham ; 
besides in the canonical writings, we read that " God cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.^^ How then 
can it be *' that Go^ did tempt Abraham a sort of employ- 
ment which, in scripture, is commonly ascribed to the Devil. 
It is a very common thing to hear Abraham extolled for at- 
tempting to comply with the supposed command of sacrificing 
his son ; but it appears to me, that it had been wiser and more 
becoming the character of a virtuous man, for Abraham to have 
replied in answer to the injunction as follows, to wit, that it 
could not possibly havie come from God; who was the fountain 
of goodness and perfection, and unchangeable in his nature, 
who had endowed him with reason and understanding, where- 
by he knew his duty to God, his son, and to himself, better 
than to kill his only son, and offer him as a religious sacrifice 
to God, for God would never have implanted in his mind such . 
m strong affection towards him, nor ftixcYi «l coii^ciow^ «eu8e of 
dfftjr to provide for, protect and 8Uccow\x\mVii%V\^vx^\V 
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to promote his happiness and well being, provided he had 
designed, that he should have laid violent hands on his. life. 
And inasmuch as the command was, in itself, morally speaking, 
•unfit, and altogether unworthy of God, he presumed that it ne- 
ver originated from him, but from some inhuman, cruel and 
•destructive being, who delighted in wo, and pungent grief; for 
God could not have been the author of so base an injunction* 
nor co4ild he be pleased with so inhuman and sinful a sacrifice. 

Moses in his last chapter of Deuteronomy crowns hishistor}r 
with the particular account of his own death and burial. *\So 
Moses, the servant of the Lord died there, in the land of Moabf 
according to the word of the Lord, and he buried him in « vol' 
ley^ in the land of Moah, over against B^thpeor, but no man 
knew of his sepulchte unto this day ; and Moses was an hundred 
and twenty year 9 old when he died, his eyes were not dim, nor 
his natural force abated, and the children of Israel wept for 
Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days.^^ This is the only 
historian in the circle of my reading, who has ever given the 
public a particular account of his own death, and how old ho 
was at that decisive period, where he died, who buried him, 
^nd where he was buried, and withal of the number of days hit 
friends and acquaintances mourned and wept for him. I must 
copfess I do not expect to be able to advise the public of tho 
term of my life, nor the circumstances of my death and burial, 
nor of the days of the weeping or laughing of my survivors. 

Part of the laws of Moses were arbitrary impositions upon 
the tribes of Israel, and have no foundation in the reason and 
fitness of things, particularly that in which he inculcates punish- 
ing the children for the iniquities of the father ; " visiting the ini» 
guities of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children's 
children unto the third and fourth generation." There is no 
reason to be given, why the iniquity of the father might not as 
well have involved the fifth, sixth and seventh generations, and 
80 on to the latest posterity in guilt and punishment, as the 
four fir«t generations ; for if it was possible, that the iniquity of 
the father could be justly visited upon any of his posterity, who 
were not accomplices with him in the* iniquity, or were not 
some way or other aiding or accessary in it, then the iniquity ' 
might as justly be visited upon any one of the succeeding gen- 
erations a-s upon another, or upon the generation of any indif- 
ferent person : for arbitrary imputations of iniquity are equally 
absurd in all supposable cases; so that if we once admit the 
possibility of visiting iniquity, upon any others than the perpe- 
trators, be they who they will, we overturn our natural and 
«cientifical notions of a personal retribution of justice among 
mankind. It is, in plain English, punishing the inT\oceTv\.^Qrt 
the sin of the guilty. But virtue or vice catnYO\.\i^ >\w\s V\«v\st^ 
or imputed from the fathers to the m offeivdVa^ ^iVW^^eti, 
€hUdren*a children ; or which ig the «dm« thiixft iiom ^^^^ 
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to the innocent; for moral good or eril is mental and personal^ 
which cannot be transferred, changed or altered from one per* 
non to another, but is inherently connected with its respeetire 
personal actors, and constitutes a quality or habit, and is tbo 
merit or demerit of the respective agents or proficients in 
moral good or evil, and is by nature unalienable, " TTic right'^ 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon him^ and the wickedness 
of the wiciced shall be upon him^ But as we shall have Occa- 
sion to argue this matter at large in the twelfth chapter of this 
ti^eati^e, where we shall treat of the imputed sin of Adam to his 
posterity, and of imputative righteousness, we will discuss the 
subject of imputation no farther in this place. However, the 
unjust practice of punishing the children for the iniquity of the 
fatl^er. having been an ordinance of Moses, was more or less 
tsontifiued by the Israelites, as in the case of Achan and his 
children. And Joshua and all Israel with him took Achan 
the son of ZeraK and the silver and the garment^ and the wedge 
of goldf and his sons, and his daugters, and his oxen^ and his 
iisses, and his sheep^ and his tent^ and all that he had, and 
brought them to the valley of Achor, and all Israel stoned him 
with stones, and burned them with fire, after that thty had stoned 
them with stones, and they raised over him a great heap of stones 
unto this day ; so the Lord turned from the fierceness of his an* 
ger.*^ * Fierce anger ^ is incompatible with the divine perfec- 
' tion, nor is the cruel extirpation of the innocent family, and 
live stock of Achan, to be accounted for on principles of reason. 
This flagrant injustice of punishing the children for the iniquity 
of the father had introduced a proverb in Israel, viz. ** The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth are set on edge*** 
But the prophet Ezekiel in the 18lh chapter of his prophecies, 
has confuted Moses's statutes of visiting the iniquities of the 
father upon the children, and repealed them with the authority 
of thus saith the Lord, which was the manner of expression by 
which they were promulgated. But the prophet Ezekiel did not 
repeal those statutes of Moses merely by the authority of thus 
saith the Lord, but over and above gives the reason for it, 
otherwise he could not have repealed them; for Moses enacted 
them as he relates, from as high authority as Ezekiel could 
pretend to in nullifying them ; so that had he not produced 
reasoa and argument, it would have been ^Hhus saith the Lord,** 
against " Thus saith the Lord,** But Ezekiel reasons conclu* 
flively, viz. " The word of the Lord came unto me again, saying 
what mean ye that ye use this proverb concerning the land of 
Israel, saying, the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children's teeth are set on edge ; as I live saith the Lord God^ 
ye shall not have occasion any mors to use this proverb in 
Jsrael. Behold all souls are mine^ as the somAo/ the father so 
^Iso the soul of the son is mine ; the soul that simvelK it ^hall 
-die^ tke 9on shall ^ot bear the iniquity o/t]ve/atlleT,1^e^^lveT sKoJX 
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Ike fmAer hear. the iniquity of the son, the righteousness of the 
righieous shall he upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shaUhc upon him, therefore, I willjudffe you O house of Israelf 
et>ery one according to their ways sa/ih the Lord God.'* It is 
olM^rrable, that the prophet ingeniously says, " Ye shall not 
Aave Oceanian any more to use this proverb in Israel,'* impli- 
«iily acknowledging that the law of Moses had given occasion 
io Uiai proverb, nor was it possible to remove that proverb or 
grievance to which the Israelites were liable on account of visit- 
ing the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, but by the 
repeal of the statute of Moses in that case made and provided ; 
which was effectually done by Ezekiel : in consequence where* 
of the administration of justice became disencumbered of the 
embarrasments under which it had laboured for many centuries. 
Thus it appears, that those laws, denominated the luwsof God* 
are not infallible, but have their exceptions and may be dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the dispensation of the law a breach of the Sabbath 
was a capital oflence, **And lohile the children of Israel were 
in the wilderness, they found a man that gathered sticks on the 
8ahh€Uh day, and the Lord said unto Moses, the man shall surely 
he put to death, and all the congregation shall stone him 
with stones without the camp; and ail the congregation brought, 
him vnthout the camp and sto-ned him with stones, and he diedf 
as the Lord commanded Moses.'' The very institution of the 
. Sabbath was in itself arbitrary, otherwise it could not have 
been changed from the last to the first day of the week. For 
those ordinances which are predicated on the reason and fitness 
of things can never change: as that which is once morally fit, 
always remains so, and is immutable, nor could the same 
crime, in justice, deserve death in Moses's time (as in the in- 
stance of the Israelite's gathering sticks) and but a pecuniary 
fine in ours; as in the instance of the breach of Sabbath in 
these times. 

Furthermore, the order of nature respecting day and night, 
or the succession of time, is such, as renders it impossible that 
any Identical part of time, which constitutes one day, can do it 
to all the inhabitants of the globe at the same time, or in the 
same period. Day is perpetually dawning, and night commen- 
cing to some or other of the inhabitants of the terraqueous ball 
without intermission. At the distance of fifteen degrees of 
longitude to the eastward of us, the day begins an hour soon- 
er than, it does with usiiere in Vermont, and with us an hour 
sooner than it does fifteen degrees to the westward, and thus it 
continues its succession round the globe, and night as regularly 
revolving after it, succeeding each other in their 
rounds; so that when it is mid-day wUh \ia, mviX-VA^VNiV^ 
our apeeieB, fhnominated the PerimcU who Wve uivO^et xVe 
,pgrMeJ ofJaUtade with na^ but under m diracA^ ^^^wX^^^ 
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rtdian; so likewise, when it is mid-ilay with thetn,it is tnid« 
night with us. Thus it appears, that the same identical part of 
time, which composes our days, compose* their nights, and 
while we are keeping Sunday, they are in thoir midnight 
dreams ; nor is it possible in nature, that the same identical 
part ot time, which makes the first day of the week with ust 
should make the first day of the week with the inhabitants on 
the opposite side of the globe. The apostle James speaks 
candidly on this subject, saying, ^* Some esteem one day cbbove 
Mother^ others esteem every day alike^ let every one he fully per* 
suadedin his own mind,^^ and keep the laws of the land. It was 
unfortunate for the Israelite who was accused of gathering 
sticks on the Israelitish Sabbath, that he was convicted of it; 
for though by the law of his peiiple he must have died, yet the 
act fir which he suffered was no breach of the law of nature. 
Supposing that very delinquent should come to this world 
again, and gather slicks on Saturday in this country, he might 
as an hireling receive his wajies fur it, without being exposed 
to a similar prosecution of that of Moses ; and provided he 
ahouM gather sticks>on our Sunday, his waues would atone for 
his crime instead of his life, since modern legislators have aba* 
ted the rigor of the law for which he died. 

The barbarous zeal of the prophet Samuel in hewing A gag 
to pieces, after he was made a prisoner of war by Saul, king of 
Israel, could not proceed from a good spirit, nor would such 
cruelty be permitted towards a prisoner in any civilized nation 
at this day. ** And Samuel hewed A gag to pieces before the 
Lord in GilgaV^ The unmanly deed seems to be mentioned 
with a phiz of religion, viz. that it was done before the Lord ; 
but that cannot alter the nature of the act itself, for every act 
of mankind, whether good or evil, is done before the Lord, as 
much as Samuel's hewing A gag to pieces. The orders which 
Samuel gave unto Saul (as he says by the word of the Lord) to 
cut off the posterity of the Amalekites, and to destroy them ut« 
terly, together with the cause of God's displeasure with them, 
are unworthy of God as may be seen at large in the 15th chap- 
ter of the first Book of Samuel. ^^Spare them not^ but slay 
both man and woman^ infant and sucklings ox and sheep^ camel 
and ass" The ostensible reason for all this, was, because the 
ancestors of the Amalekites, as long before the days of Samuel 
as wheii th« children of Israel came out of Egypt, which was 
near five hundred years, had ambushed and fought against Is- 
rael, in their passage from thence to the land which they after^ 
wards inhabited. Although it appears from the^history of Mo» 
•es and Joshua, that Israel was going to dispossess them of 
tbQir country* which is thought to be a sufficient cause of war 
fa these days. It is true they inisinuate that the Lord had given 
tbcMeUbin^sj^ the children of VwaeV, 'v^^^^^W^^^^^^^^^T 
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«9 is the case with nations in these days, and ever has heeii 
since the knowledge of history. 

But be the old quarrel between Israel and Ani^lek as it will, 
it cannot on any principle be supposed, the successors of those 
Amalekites, in the da*ys of Samuel, could be guilty of any pre- 
mised transgressions of their predecessors. The sanguinary 
laws of Moses did not admit of visiting the iniquities of the fa- 
thers upon the children in the line of succession, farther than 
to the fourth generation, hut the Amalekites against whom Sam- 
uel had denounced the wrath of God, by the hand of Saul, 
were at a much greater remove from those their progenitors, 
who were charged with the crime for which they were cut off 
as a nation. Noris it compatible with reason to suppose, that 
God.ever directed either Mtises or Joshua to extirpate the Ca- 
naanitish nations. And we took all his cities at that time^ and 
utterly destroyed thf men and the women, and the little ones of 
every -city^ we left none to remain,^^ There is not more pro- 
priety in ascribing these cruelties to God*. than those that were 
perpetrated by the Spaniards against the Mexican and Peruvian 
lndians/)r natives of America. Every one who dares to exercise 
his reason, free from bias, will readily discern, that the inhu- 
manities exercised towards the Canaanites and Amorites, Mex- 
icans and Peruvians, were detestably wicked, and could not be 
Approbated by God, or by rational and good men. Undoubt- 
edly avarice and domination were the causes of those unbound- 
ed cruelties, in which religion had as little to do as in the'cru- 
iwdes of the holy land (so called.) 

The writings of the prophets abound with prodigies, strange 
and unnatural events. The walls of Jericho are reptesented to 
have fallen to the ground in consequence of a blast of ram's 
horns ; Balaam's ass to speak to his master, and the prophet 
Elijah is said to have becix carried off bodily into heaven by a 
chariot, in a whirlwind. Strange stories ! But other scrip- 
tures tells us, " Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdon of 
Ood.^.^ The history of the affront, which the little children of 
Bethel gave the prophet Elisha, his cursing them, and their 
destruction by the bears, has the appearance of a fabFe. That 
Elisha should be so exasperated at the children for calling him , 
bald hradt and telling him to goup^ was rather a sample of ill 
breeding: most gentlemen would have laughed at the joke, in- 
stead of cursing them, or being instrumental ia their destruction, 
by merciless, wild and voracious beasts. Though the children 
were saucy, yet a man of any considerable candor, would have 
made allowance for their non-age, '*/br childhood and youth are 
vanity V **And he went up from thence unto Bethel, and as he 
was going up hy the way, there came forth little children out of 
th4S city and mocked him^ and said unto him, go up thou bald" 
headf go up thou baWhead. and he furned hack aud,\ooVe.^ 
^ ihemf and he cursed thcvi in tht name of tlie lioxd^ a-a^vX^*^^ 
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came forth two she hears out of the wnodt avd tare forty and tu>o 
children of them,** It seems by the chiJdreo's address to Elisha, 
that he wa&an old bahJ-headbd man, and that they had heard, 
that his mate, EHjah, had gone Up 'a little before'; and as it wa» 
an uncommon thing for men to kite away into the air« and 
leave the world after that sort, it is likely that it excited a ea* 
riosity in the children to see Elishai go off with himself in the 
same manner, which occasioned their particular mode of speech 
to him, sayinjf, **^o up bald head.^* The writings of Solomon, 
King of Israel must needs have been foisted into the canonical 
volume by some means or other, for i1o one passat!e therein 
f^ives the Ipast intimation of inspiration, or tl-.at he had any 
immediate dictation from God in his compositions, but on the 
contrary, he informs us, that he acquired his knowledge by ap- 
plying himself to wisdom, "^o seek and to search out concern' 
ing all things that are done under the sun, this sore travail,^ 
says he, " has God given to the sons of men to be exercised 
therewith.** And since Solomon never pretended to inspiration, 
others cannot justly claim his writings to have been any thing 
more than natural reasonings, for who can, with propriety 
stamp his writings with divine authority, when he pretended no 
such thing, hut to the contrary ? His song of songs appears to 
be rather of the amorous kind, and is supposed lo have been 
written at the time he was making love to the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, King of Egypt, who is said to have bren a princess ef 
exquisite beauty and exceeding coy, and so captivated hrs affec- 
tions that it made him light headed and sing about the joints 
of her thighs,** and her belly.** 

The divine legation of Moses and the prophets is rendered 
questionable from the consideration that they never taught the 
doctrine of immortality^ their rewards and punishments are al- 
together temporary, terminating at denih ; they have not so 
much as exhibited any speculation of surviving the grave ; to ' 
this is ascribed the unbelief of the Sadducres of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, or of an angel or spirit, as they strenuously 
adhered to the law of Moses, for they could not imagine; but 
that their great prophet and law giver would have apprised 
\hem of a state of immortality had it been true ; and in this the 
Sadducees. seem to argue with force on their position of the di- 
vine legation of Moses. For admitting the reality of man^s 
immortality, it appears incredible to suj pose, that God should 
have specially commissioned. Moses, as his prophet and in- 
structor to the tribes of JsraeL and not withal lo have instracti 
ed them in the important doctrine of a future existence. 



SECTION HI. 



Dreams or visions uncertain and chimerical channel for the conveyana 
'of Revetntion,; with remarks on the Communication of the Holy Ghost 
to- thf. DiicifUes* hy the prayers and layiUg on oj the Aposllrs hands, 
with observations on the Divine Dictations of the first Promulgators oj 
the Gospel, and an account of the elect lady i and her ntto sectary of 
Shakers, 

It appears from the writings of the prophets and apostles, 
ihat part of their revelatioms were communicated to them by 
dreams and visions, which have no other existence but in the 
imagination, and are defined to' be '"^the images which appear 
to the mind du ing sleep, figuratively, a chimera, a groundless 
fancy or c<mceit, without reason." Our experience agrees, with 
this definition, and evinces that there is no trust to be reposed 
in them. They are fictitious images of the mind, not under the 
controul of the understanding, and therefore not regarded at 
this day except by the credulous and superstitious, who still re* 
tain a veneratit>A for them. But that a revelation from God to 
man, to be. continued to the latest posterity as a divine and per* 
feet rule of duty or law, should.be communicated through such 
9 fictitious and chimerical chaniiel, carries with it the evident 
IQarks of deception itseJf, or of unintelligibleness, as appears 
from the vision of St. Paul. ''It is not expedient for me doubt* 
less to glory, I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord: 
I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago, whctJier in 
the body I cannot tell, or whether out of the body I cannot tellf 
God knoweth such an one caught up to the third heavens. And 
I knew such a man, whether in the body or out of th^' body lean* 
nottellr God knoweth, how that he was caught up into Paradise 
and heard unspeakahie words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. That God knoweth the whole affair, will not be 
disputed, but that we should understand it is impossible, for 
the apostle's account of his vision is unintelligible ; it appears 
that he was rather in a d( lirium or stupor, so that he knew not 
whether he was in or out of the body : he says he heard * 

unspeakable words,'* but this communicates no intelligence 
of the subject-matter of them to us ; and that they *• were not 
lawful for a man to utter,*'' but what they were, or wherein 
their unlawfulness to be uttered by man consisted, he does not 
inform us. His revelation from his own story was unspcfika- 
ble and unlawful, and so he told us nothing what it was, nor 
does it compose any part of revelation, which is to make 
known. He is explicit as to his being caught up to the third 
heaven, but how he could understand that is incredible, when 
at the same time he knew not whether he was in the hcssk^ i^x 
out of the body ; and if he w.a^ \u aucVi ^ dft\vc\\xwi NXvaxV^ 
not knoiv 80 domestic a matter, as ihaU \a Ti^\,\.^\ife «vxv^^^^ 
that he eoald be a t^ompelQDt judg^ vr\ieV\veT Vx^ \« 
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second, third, or fourth heaven, or whether he was advanced 
above the surface of the earth, or not. ^ 

That the apostles in their ministry were 'dii^tated by the 
Holy Ghost, in the settlement of disputable doctrines, is highly 
questionable. ^* Forasmuch as we have heard that certain^ 
which weni out from us have troubled you with words, subvert' 
ing your sou^Sj sayings ye must he circumcised and ketp the 
law, to whom we gave no such commandment, for it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost, und to us, to lay upon yov no other bur^ 
then than these necessary things.^* Acts 15. And after having 
given a history of the disputations conc( rning circumcision^ 
and of keepiuiT the law of Moses, and of the result of the coun- 
cil, the same chapter informs us, that a contention happened so 
sharp between Paul and Barnabas, that they parted asunder 
the one from the other." Had the Ho^y Ghost been the dicta- 
tor of the first teachers of Christianity, as individuals, there 
could have been no disputable doctrines or controversies, re- 
specting the religion which they were promulgatinjf in the world 
or in the manner of doing it, to be referred to a general coun^ 
Cil ofthe apostles and elders held at Jerusalem,'''' for had they 
been directed by the Holy Ghost, there could have been no con- 
troversies among them to have referred to the council. And 
inasmuch as the Holy Ghost neglected them as individuals, 
why is it not as likely that it neglected to dictate the council 
held at Jerusalem or elsewhere ? It seems that the Holy Ghost 
no other wi*e directed them in their plan of religion, than- by the 
general council of the apostles and elders, the same as all other 
communities are governed. •* Paul having passed through 
the upper coasts came to Ephesus. and finding certain disciples 
he said unto them have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye be- 
lieved ? and they said unto him we have not so much as heard 
iohether there be any Holy Ghost ; and when Paul had laid 
his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them, and they 
spoke with tongues and prophesied/* 

The spirit of God is that which constitutes the divine cs- 
iiinee, and makes him to be what he is, but that he should 
"be dictatied, or his spirit be communicated by any acts or cere- 
monies of the apostles, is by no means admissible : for such 
exertions of the apostles, so far as they may be supposed to * 
communicate the holy spirit to their disciples, would have made 
God passive in the premised act of the gift of the spirit: for it 
ihust have been either the immediate act of God or of the 
apostles, and if it was the immediate ac t of the one, it could 
not have been the immediate act of the other. 

To suppose that the act of the gift of the spirit was the mere 
act of God, and at the same time the mere act of the apostles* 
sire propositions cfiametricalty opposed to each other, and cah- 
aot both be true. But it triay be suppo^^C^ vVi«i\ \Vve V^^v \Ke 
fpltit Was p'attty the htx 'df'iilod and pwl\y vVie «L^iV xV^ 
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lies; admitting, this to have been the case the cosffequence 
' would Ad low, that^the act of the gift of the spirit was partly 
dlrine and partly human, and therefore the "beneficence and 
glory of the grant of the gift of the spirit unto the disciples, 
would belong partly to God and partly to the apostles, and in 
'an cxafbt proportion to' that which God and they may be sup- 
posed to have respectively contributed towards the marye]h)us 
act of the gift of the spirit. But that God should act in part*^ 
nership with man, or share his. providence and glory with him« 
is too absurd to demand argumentative confutation, especially 
in an act which immediately respects the display or exertion 
of the divine spirit on the spirits of men. 

Such delusions have taken place in every age of the world 
since history has attained to any considerable degree of intel- 
ligence ; nor is there at present a nation on earth, but what is. 
more of less infatunted with delusory notions of the immediate 
influence of good or evil spirits on their minds. A recent in- 
stance of it appears in the Elect Lady ( as she has seen fit to ■ 
style herself) and her follow<*rs, called Shakers; this pretended 
holy woman began her religious scheme at Connestaguna, in 
the North westardly part of the state of New-York, about the 

{rear 1769, and has added a new sectary to the religious cata- 
ogue. After having instilled her tenets among the Connesta- 
gunites, and the adjacent inhabitants, she rambled into i^everal 
parts of the country, promulgating her religion, and has gained 
a considerable number of scattering proselytes, not only in the 
state of New-York, but some in the New-i<:ngland states. She ( 
has so wrought on the minds of her female devotees, respecting 
the fading nature, vanity ^nd tempting allurements of their or- 
naments (which by the by are not plenty among her followers) 
and the deceitfulness of riches, that she has procured from them 
a considerable number of strings of gold beads and jewels, and 
amassed a small treasure ; and like most sectaries engrosses the 
kingdom of heaven to herself and her followers, to the seclu- 
sion of all others. She gives out that her mission is imme- 
diately from heaven, that she travail^ in pain for her elect, and 
pretends to talk in seventy two unknown languages, in which 
shis converses with those who have departed this life, and says, 
that there has not been a true church on earth since the apos- 
tles days until she had erected hers. That both the living and 
the dead must be saved in, by, and through her, and that they 
must confess their sins unto her and pn»cure her pardon^ or 
cannot be saved. That every of the human race, who 
have died since the apostle's time, until her church was set 
up, has been damned, and that they are continually making in- 
tercession to her A)r salvation, which is the occasv^1^ 
talking to them in those unknown longvicia\«LT\^vW\. 
m her elect from earth and hell. She nvYxoWv Te\wvi«» ^"'^ 
mreMon for what she does or says : but say a xW. WHa r^"^ 
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of mankind to believe in her, and receive her instructions, for 
that they are infallible. 

For a time she prohibited her disciples from propagatinjr 
their species, but soon after gave them ample licence, reatriet- 
Ing them, indiscriminately, to the pale of her sanctified church, 
for that she needed more souls to complete the number of her 
elect. Among otiier things, she instructs those who are young 
and sprightly.umong her pupils, to practise the most wild, freak- 
ish, wanton and romantic gestures, as that of indecently, atrip- 
ping themselves, twirling round, extorting their features, shak- 
ing and twitching their bodies and limbs into a variety of odd 
and unusual ways, and many other extravaijancies of external 
behaviour, in the practice of which t&ey are said to be very alert 
even to the astonishment of spectators, having by use acquired 
an uncommon ngiiity in such twirling, freakish and romantic, 
practices. The old Lady having such an ascendancy over them 
as to make them believe that those extravagant actions were 
occasioned by the immediate power of Gqd, it serves among 
them as a proof of the divinity of her doctrines. 

A more particular account of this new sectary- has been 
lately published in a pamphlet by a Mr. Kattiburn, who, as he 
relates, was, for a time, one of her deluded disciples, but after 
a while apostatised from the faith, and has since announced to 
the world the particulars of their doctrines and ^induct. 

Probably there never was any people or country, since ^le 
era of historical knowledge, who were more confidentthan they 
that they are acted upon by the immediate agency of the divine 
spirit ; and as there are facts now existing in a considerable 
tract of country, ancj are notoriously known in this part of 
America, I take the liberty to mention them, as a knowledge of 
these facts, together with the concurrent testimony of tlie his- 
tory of such deceptions in all ages and nations, might induce 
my countrymen to 'examine strictly into the claim ami reality 
of ghostly intelligence in general. 

CBAPTSR VXXX. j 

SECTION K 
Of the nature of Faith and toherein it consists. 

Faith in Jesus Christ a^nd in his Gospel throughout thje Kew- 
Testament, is represented to b^ an essential condition of the 
sternal salvation of mankind, Knowing that a man is not 
justified by the works of the lay}% hut by the faith of Jesus Christy 
even we have beliezed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
hf the faith of Christy dud not by tFie works of the law, for if 
w twJts of the law shall no jlesJi be jjiatijied;^ k^^fiiu^^Mf 
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9halt confess the Lord Jesus Christ, and Relieve iri thine heart 
thai God hath raised him. from the dead, thou may est he saved,**" 
And again, He that helieveth and is baptised shall he savcdt 
Imt he that helieveth not shall be damned, " j 

Faith IS the last result of the understanding, or the same 
which we call the conclusion, i^ is the consequence ofa greater or 
lets deduction of reasoning from certain premises previousljr 
laid down ; it is the same as believing or judging of any mattev 
of fact« or assenting to or dissenting from the truth of any doc^ 
trine, syistem or position; so that to form a judgment, or come 
to a determination in one^s own mind, or to believe, or to have 
faith,' is in reality the same thing, and is synonymou>Iy applied 
. both in writing and speaking, for example, ** Abraham believed 
in God,'** Again, *^for Ae," speaking of Abraham, ^''judged 
him faithful who had promised" and again his faith was 
counted unto, him for righteousness,** It is not only in scrip- 
ture that we meet with examples of the three words, to wit, be- 
Haf^ judgment and fHith,'to stand for the marks of our ideas for 
the same thing, but also all intelligible writers and speakers ap* 
ply these phrases synonymously, and it would be good gram- 
mar and sense*, for us to say that we huve faith in a universal pro- 
▼idence, or that we judge that there is a universal providence. 
These three different phrases, in communica ting our ideas of pro* 
Tidence, do every of them eshjbii the sauie idea, io aii persona^oi 
common understanding, who are acquainted with the EngKshi 
language. In fine every one's experience may convince iheni' 
that they rannot assent to, or dissent from the truth of any 
matter of fact, doctrine or proposition ivhatever, contrary to 
their judgment; for the act of the mind in assenting to, or dis- 
'iSentihg from any position, or in having faith or belief in favor 
of, or against any doctrine, system or proposition, could not 
amount to any thing more or less, than the act of the judgment, 
or last dictate of the understanding, whether the undei standing 
be supposed to be rightly informed or not ; so that our faith in 
all cases is as liable to err, as our reason is to misjudge of the 
tVuth ; and our minds act faith in disbelieving any doctrine or 
system of religion to be true, as much as in believing it to bo 
so. From hence it appears; that the mind cannot act faith in» 
opposition to its judgment, but that it is the resolution of the 
understanding itself committed to memory or writing, and caiL 
never be considered distinct from it. Atid inasmuch as faith 
necessarily results frorn reasoning, forcing itself upon(»ur minds 
by the evidence of truth, or the mistaken apprehension of it, 
without any act of choice of ours, there cannot be any thing, 
whfch pertains to, or partakes of the nature of moral good or 
evil in it. For us to believe such doctrines or systems o€ 
gion« as appeals to be credibly Tecomn>eT\A^i ovit 
can no more partake of the nature of ^oi^i\i\^«* ^^'^^'Sj^al 
/ftsii awr p^tural eyes m^y be supposed Vo TjOTX^ke oVV>. VEk VaW 
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perception of colours ; for the faith of the mind, and the sight 
of the eye are both of them necessary consequences, the. one 
results from the reasonings of the mind, and the other from the 
perception of the eye. To suppose a rational mind without the 
exercise of faith would he as absurd as to suppose a proper 
and complete eye without sights or the perception oi the com« 
mon objects of that sense. The short of the matter is this, that 
without reason we could not have faith, and without the eye or 
eyes we could not see, but once admitting that we ar<^ rational, 
faith follows of course, naturally resulting from the dictates of 
reason. 



SECTION I. 
0/ tht traditions of our forefathers. 

It may be objected, that the far greater part of mankind be- 
lieve according to the tradition of their forefathers, without ex- 
amining into the grounds of it, and that argumentative deduc- , 
tions from the reason and nature of things, have, with the bulk 
of them, but little or no influence on their faith. Admitting 
this to have been too much the case, and that many of them 
Tiave been blameabie for the omission of cultivating or improv* 
ing their reason, and for not forming a better judgrpeni con- 
cerning their respective tradition*, or a juster an*! more exaltsd 
faith ; yet this does not at all invalidate the foreg(»ing arguments ' 
respecting the nature of faith : for though it be admitted that 
most of ihe hum.au race do not, or will not reason, with any 
^considerable degree of propriety, on the traditiojis of their fore* 
fathers, but receive them implicitly, they nevertheless establish 
this one proposition in their mind^, right or wrong, that their 
respective traditiuns are rights for none could believe in them 
.were they posse^sed of the knowledge that they were wrong. 
And as we have a, natural bias in favor of our progenitors, to 
whose memory a tribute of regard is justly due, and whose 
care in handing down from father to son such notions of religion 
and manners, as they supposed would be for the well beii\g and 
happiness of their posterity in this and the coming world, na- 
turally endears tradition to us, and prompis us to receive and 
venerate it. Add to this, that the priests of every denomina- 
tion are '^instant in season and out of season,^* in inculcating 
and instilling the same tenets, which, with the foregoitig consi- 
derations, induces mankind in general to ^ive at least a tacit 
consent to their respective traditions, and without a thorough 
investigation thereof, believe them to be right and very com- 
jnonly infaUible, although their Examinations are not attended 
with argumentative reasonings, from lYie i\viVaT« ; and 

da the same proportion »8 they iaa^ be avL^i^^iod^V^ V.^^^ 
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trf conclusive arguing on their respective traditions tliey can* 
&ot fiji to be deceived in the rationaiity of their faith. 

BuV after all it raay be that some of the human race may 
have been traditionally or accidentally right, in many or most 
respects. Admitting it tu be so, yet they cannot have any ra- 
tional enjoyment of it, or under:»tand wherein the truth of the 
premised right tradition consists, or deduce any more satisfac- 
lion from it, than others whose traditions may be £iupposed to 
be wrong ; for it is the knowledge of the discovery of truth 
alone, which is gratifying to that mind who contt'mplates its 
superlative beauty. 

That tradition has had a powerful influence on the human 
mind is universally admitted, even by those who are governed 
by it in the articles or discipline of their faith ; for though they 
are blind with respect to their own superstition, yet they can 
perceive and despij^e it in others. Protestants very readily 
discern and expose the weak side of Popery, and Papists are as 
ready and acute in discovering the errors of heretics. 'With 
equal facility do - Christians and Mahometans spy out each 
others inconsistencies, and both have an admirable sagacity to 
descry the superstition of the heathen nations. Nor are the 
Jews wholly silent in this matter ; ** O God the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance^ thy holy temple have they defiled,''* 
What abomination must this have been in the opinion of a na- 
tion who had monopolized all religion to themselves ! Monstrous 
vile Heathen, that they should presume to approach the sanC' 
turn Sanctorum \ The Christians call the Mahometans by the 
odious name of infidels, but the Musselmen, in their opinion, 
cannot call the Christians by a worse name than that Which 
they have given themselves, they therefore call them Chris- 
tians. , 

What has been already observed upon tradition, is sufficient 
to admonish us of its errors and superstitions, and the preju- 
dices to which a bigoted attachment thereto exposes us, to which 
is abundantly sufficient to excite us to a careful examination of 
our respective traditions, and not to rest satisfied until we have 
regulated our ikith by reason. 

SECTION III. 

Our failh is governed by our reasonings, whether they are supposed 
to 6e conclusive or inconclusive^ and not merely by our otm dioice. 

It is written that " Faith is the gift of God.** Be it so, but 
is faith any more the gift of God than reflectidn, mexxv^T^ 
reason are his gifts? Was it not for memory, yi^ ti^xiWTi^v^^ 
^bIdIa ear miada tfiejudgment which we have^^LW^^a^V^^'^'^^^^ 
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Dianner, or partly both, there could be no such thing as judging 
or believing ; 60 that God could not bestow the gift of faith se* 
(parate from the gifl of reason, faith being the mere consequence 
of reasoning, either right or wrong, or in a greater or less de* 
-gree, as has been previously argued. 

■ Still there is a knotty text of scripture to surmount, Ws* 
*^ He that helieveth shall he saved, but he that belt eveth not shaU 
be damned " This text is consiilered as crowding hard upon 
unbelievers in Christianity ; but when it is critically exafnined* 
it will be found not to militate at all against them, but i» 
merely a Jesuitical fetch to overawe some and make others 
wonder. ^Ve will premise, that an unbeliever is destitute of 
faith, which is the ctiusc of his being thus denominated. The 
christian believes the gospel to be true and of divine authority, 
the Deist l)elieves that it is not true and not of divine authority ; 
80 that the Christian and Deist are both of iheni believers, and 
according to the express word of the text, '* shall be saved^^^ 
and a Deist niay as well reto.rt upon a christian and call him 
an infidel, because he differs m faith from him, as the Christian 
may upon the Deist : for there is the same impropriety in ap* 
plying the cant of infidelity to either, as both are believers; and 
it is impossible for us to belipve contrary to our judgments or 
the dictates ofour understanding, whether it be rightly informed 
or not. "Why then may there not in both de no mi nations, be 
bonest men, who are seeking after the truth, and who may 
have an equal right to expect the favour and salvation of God. 

— — 

OBAPTXaH.ZZ. 

SECTION I. 

A trinity of persons cannot exist in the Divine Essence whether the 
fersons he supposed to he finite or infinite : with remarks qn St. Athe* \ 
nasius^s creed, • , 

Of all errors which have taken place in religion, none hare .1 
been so fatal to it as those that immediately respect the divine 
nature. Wrong notions of a God, or of his providence, sap 
its very foundation in theory and practice , as is evident from 
the superstition discoverable among the major part of mankind; 
•who, instead of worsliipping the true G(jd, have been by souie 
means or other infatuated tp pay divine homage to mere creO' 
tures, or to idols made with hands, or to such as have no exis- 
tence but in their own fertile imaginations. 

God being incomprehensible to us, we cannot understand oil 
ihat perfectiim in which the divine essence- consists, we can 
verertbeless ^negatively) compreYieiid m^xvy xVivn;^^ inwldcb 
(poMttiveljr) the dirine essence does not iLnd csiokQii coia»aX« ' 
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That it does not consist of three persons, or of any other 
ntunher of persons, is as easily demonstrated^ as that the whole 
is bigger than a part^ or any other proposition in mathematics; 

We will premise, that the three persons in the supposed Tri- 
nity are either finite or Infinite ; for there cannot in the scale 
of being be a third sort of beings between these two ; for ever 
80 many and exalted degrees in finiteness is still finite, and 
that being who is infinite admits of no degrees or enlargement ; 
and as all beings whatever must be limited or unlimited, perfect or 
imperfect, they must therefore be denominated to be finite or infi- 
nite : we will therefore premise the three persons in the Trinity 
to be merely finite, considered personally and individually from 
each other, and the question would arise, whether the supposed 
Trinity of finites though united in one essence, could be more 
Uian finite still. Inasmuch as three imperfect and circumscribed 
beings united together conld not constitute a being perfect or 
infinite, any more than absolute perfection could consist of thtee 
imperfections ; which would be the same as to suppose that infi- 
nity could be made up or compounded of finiteness ; or that ab- 
solute, uncreated and infinite perfection, could consist of three 
personal and imperfect natures. But on the other hand, to consi- 
der every of the three persons in the supposed Trinity, as being 
absolutely infinite, it would be a downright contradiction to one 
infinite and all comprehending essence. Admitting that God 
the father is infinite, it would necessarily preclude the supposed 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost from the god-head, or 
essence of God ; one infinite essence comprehending every 
power, excellency and perfection, which can possibly exist in 
the divine nature. Was it possible that three absolute infinites, 
which is the same as three Gods, could be contained in one and 
the- self-same essence, why not as well any other number of 
infinites? But as certain as infinity cannot admit of addition, 
so certain a plurality of infinites cannot exist in the same es- 
sence ; for real infinity is strict and absolute infinity, and only 
that, and cannot be compounded of infinites or of parts, but 
forecloses all addition. A personal or circumscribed God, im- 
plies as great and manifest a contradiction as the mind of man 
can conceive of; it is the same as a limited omnipresence, a 
weak Almighty, or a finite God. 

From the foregoing arguments on the Trinity, we infer, that 
the divine essence cannot consist of a Trinity' of persons, whe- 
ther they are supposed to be either finite or infinite. 

The creedmongers have exhibited the doctrine of the Trinity 
in an alarming point of light, viz. ** Whoever would be saved 
before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith, 
which faith, except every one doth keep whole and undefiled^ 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly ^ ^ w^-slN. \it^- 
ceed to the doctrine, The Father is cteTTial, tlie Souo-s e\.pTr 
ae/, and the Holy Ghost is eternal^ ani ytt tKerc are ivot. iVxe 
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eternals but one etemaV* The plain English is, that the three 
persons in theTtinityare three etemals,individua]ly considered, 
and yet they are not three eternals but one^ eternal. 

To say that there are three eternals in the Trinity, and yet 
that there are not three eternals therein, is a contradiction in 
terms, as much as to say, that there are three persons in the 
Trinity and yet there are not three persons in the Trinity. 

The first proposition in the creed affirms, that " the Father 
ie eternal,^* the second oiffirms that " the Son is eteriiaW^ the 
third affirms that " the Holy Ghost is eternal,'' the fourth af- 
firms that there are not three eternals^'' and the fifth that there 
is but one eternal,'' 

The reader will observe, that the three first propositions are 
denied by the fourth, which denies that there are three eternals, 
though the three first propositions affirmed, that there were 
three eternals by name, viz. The Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
The fifth proposition is unconnected with either of the former, 
and is undoubtedly true, viz. but there is one eternal*' 

The Father is God, The Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
God, and yet there are not three Gods but one God." Here again 
we have three Gods by name, affirmed to have an existence 
by the three first propositions, by the fourth they are negatived, 
and the fifth affirms the truth again, viz. that there is but one 
God." 

Admitting the three first propositions to be true, to wit, that 
there are three God», the three could not be one and the same 
God, any more than Diana, Dagan and Moloch, may be suppo- 
sed to be the same ; and if three Gods, their essences and pro- 
vidences ^ould interfere and make universal confusion and dis- 
order. 

" Tlie Father is Almighty, the Son is Almighty, and the Holy 
Ghost is Almighty, and yet there are not three Almighties but one 
Almighty." Here we have three Almighties and at the same 
time but one Almighty. So that the point at issue is brought to 
this simple question, viz. whether three units can be one, or 
one unit three, or not ? "Which is submitted to the curious to 
determine. Our creed further informs us, that the three per- 
sons in the Trinity are co-eternal together and co-equal, but 
in its sequel we are told that one was begotten of the other ; 
and when we advert to the history of that transaction, we find 
it to be not quite eighteen hundred years ago, and took place 
in the reign of Herod, the King of Judea, which faith except 
*• we keep whole andundefiled," we have a threat, that *• without 
doubt we shall perish everlastingly." 



SECTION n. 

Esienu being the cause of identity, is inconsistent with personality in 
the divine nature. 

One God can have but one essence, which must hare been 
eternal and infinite, and for that reason precludes alii others 
from a participation of his nature, glory, and universal and abso- 
lute perfection. 

When we speak of any being who by nature is capable of be- 
ing rightfully denominated an individual, we conceive of it to 
«xist in but one essence ; so that essence as applied to God, de- 
nominates the divine nature ; and as applied to man, it denotes 
an individual : for although the human race is with propriety 
denominated the race of man, and though every male of the 
species, is with equial propriety called man, for that they par- 
take of one common sort of nature and likeness, yet the re- 
spective individuals are not one and the same. The person of 
A is not the person of B, nor are they conscious of each other's 
consciousness, and therefore the joy or grief of A, is not and 
cannot be the joy or grief of B ; thi^ is what we know to be a 
fact from our own experience. The reason of this personal 
distinction is founded in nature, for though we partake of one 
common nature and likeness, yet we do not partake of one and 
the same essence. Essence is therefore, in the order of nature, 
the primary cause of identity or sameness and cannot be divided. 

From hence we infer, that the doctrine of the Trinity is des- 
titute of foundation, and tends manifestly to superstition and 
idolatry. 



SECTION ni. 

The imperfection ofknowkdge in the person of Jesus Christ, incom- 
patible toith his Avinity. 

That Jesus Christ was not God is evident from his own wordii, 
where, speaking of the day of judgment, he says, Of that day 
and hour knoweth no man^ no not the angels which are in Heav* 
cn, neither the jSon, but the Father J^^ This is giving up all pre- 
tension to divinity, acknowledging in the most explicit manner, 
that he did not know all things, but compares his understanding 
to tbat of man and angels ; " of that day and hour knoweth no 
man^ no not the angels which are in heaven, neither the son.** 
Thus he ranks himself with finite beings, and with them ac- 
knowledges, that he did not know the day and hour of judgment, 
and at the same time ascribes a superiority of knowledge to the 
father, for that he knew the day and hour of judgment* 

That he was a mere creature is futtYiex eV\^feTi\lsom\Cv8.\|tv5«t 
to the father, eayiug^ ''father if it be possible., let iVxs cu'^^as^ 
/rom me, neverthelesSt not my will but thriTie"be doue%'* 
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expressions speak forth the most humble submission to his fa- 
ther's will, authority and goveroment, and hoTOver becoming 
so submissive a disposition to the divine government would be» 
in a creature, it is utterly inconsfstent and unworthy of a God, 
or of the person of Jesus Christ, admitting him to have been a . 
divine person, or of the essence of God. 

CBAPVBll Z. 

SECTION I. 

Ohstrvations on the $tate of man, in Mosta's paradise, on the tree of 
knowledge of good and evU, and on the tree of life : udth sjoeeulatunu on 
the divine prohibition to man, not to eat of the fruit of the jormer of those 
, trees, interspersed with remarks on the mortality of innocent fiian. 

The mortality of animal life, and the dissolution of lhat of 
the vegetable, has been particularly considered in chapter three, 
section four, treating on physical evils. We now proceed to 
make an appJication of those arguments, in the case of our re- 
puted first parents, whose mortality is represented by Moses to 
have taken place in consequence of their eating of the forlnd- 
den fruit. 

Moses in his description of the garden of Eden acquaints us 
with two chimerical kinds of fruit trees, which, among others, 
he tells us were planted by God in the place appointed for the 
residence of the new made couple ; the one he calls by the name 
of*' the tree of knowledge of good and evil^" and the other by the 
name of " the tree of lifeJ*^ And previous to his account of the 
apostacy, he informs us, that God expressly commanded the 
man and woman, saying, " he fruitful and multiply and replen- 
ish the earth and subdue^ it, and have dominion over the fish of ^ 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earthy and God said, hehola I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed, to you it shall be for meat. Again, and the Lord com- 
manded the man saying, of every tree of the garden thou may* 
est freely eat, but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil than 
shalt not eat of it, for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou^ 
shalt surely dieJ*^ ^' And the Lord said, it is not good for man 
to be alone, I will make him an help meet for him; and the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and heslept^ and 
he took out one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead there- 
of, and the rib which the Lord God had taken from man made he 
a woman. 

Thus it appears from Moses's representation of the state of 
zaan'a innocency, that he was commanded by God to labour, 
and to replenish the earth ; and tViit to \\\m ^^qtl the do- 
mimon over the creatures, and t\^at al tvro wetiV\:\me?^V^^^% 
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licenced hy God himself to eat of every of the fruit pf the trees, 
and of the herbage, except of the tree of knowledge of good and 
eril ; and because it was not good that the man should be alone, 
but that he might multiply and replenish the earth, our amo- 
rous mother Eve, it seems, was formed, who I dare say well 
compensated father Adam for the loss of his rib. 

This short description of man's state and condition in inno- 
cency, agrees with the state and circumstances of human nature 
at present. Innocent man was required to labour and subdue 
the earth, out of which he was to be subsisted ; liad a licence to 
eat of the fruit of the trees, or herbage of the garden, which 
pre-supposeth, that his nature needed refreshment the same as 
ours does ; for otherwise it would have been impertinent to 
have granted him a privilege incompatible with his nature, as 
it would have been no privilege at all, but an outright mockery, 
except we admit, that innocent human nature was lis^ble to de- 
cay, needed nutrition by food, and had the quality of digestion 
and perspiration ; or in ^ne, had the same sort of nature as we 
have ; for otherwise he could eat but one belly-full, which with- 
out digestion would remain the same, and is too romantic to 
have been the original end and design of eating. And though 
there is nothing mentioned by Moses concerning his drinking, 
yet it is altogether probable, that he had wit enough to drink 
when he was thirsty. That he consisted of animal nature is 
manifest, not only from his being subjected to subdue the earth, 
oat of whic}i he was to be subsisted, and from his eating and 
drinking, or his susceptibility of nutrition by food, but also 
from his propensity to propagate his kind ; for which purpose a 
helpmate was made for him. 

Nothing could more fully evince, that Moses's innocent pro- 
genitors of mankind, in that state, were of a similar nature to 
ours, than their susceptibility of propagating the species ; and 
at they required nutrition, their nature must have had the quali- 
ty or aptitude of digestion and perspiration, and every property 
that at present we ascribe to an animal nature ; from hence we 
infer, that death, or mortality, must have been the necessary 
consequence. What would have prevented them from having 
been crushed to death by a fall from a precipice, or from su^ 
fering death by any other casualty, to which human nature is 
at present liable ? will any suppose that the bodies of those 
premised innocent progenitors of the human race were invul- 
nerable; were they not flesh and blood ? surely they were, for 
otherwise they could not have been male and female ; as it was 
written, " male and female created he them and inasmuch as 
animal life has, from its original, consisted of the same sort of 
nature, and been propagsrted and supported in the same v(v^.wcv^^^ 
and obnoxious to the same fate, \t wo\i\A.\m^o\iNi\fc^^^Vy^'^^ 
premised day of Adam, have required tJaa ^^m^ ^^^ctvc^^Xv 
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external system of nature, which it does at present, to answer 
the purposes of animal life. 

"V^s it possible that the laws of nature, which merely respect 
gravitation, could be and were suspended, so as not to be in- 
fluential on matter, our world would be immediately disjointed 
and out of order, and confusion would succeed its present re- 
gularity ; in the convulsions whereof animal life could not sub- 
sist. So that not only the laws which immediately respect 
animal nature in particular, but the laws which respect our 
solar system, must have been the same in man's innocency, 
as in his whimsically supposed state of apostacy ; and conse- 
quently, his mortality the same. From hence we infer, that the 
curses, which Moses informs us of in chapter three : as being 
'by God pronounced upon man, saying, **dustth€u artf anduU' 
to dust thou shalt return^^^ could not have been any punishment, 
inflicted as a penalty for eating the forbidden fruit ; for turn to 
dust he must have done, whether he eat of it or not ; for that 
death and dissolution was the inevitable and irreversible condi- 
tion of the law of nature, which wholly precludes the curse, of 
which Moses informs us, from having any eflect on mankind. 

The story of the tree of life^*^ is unnatural. And their 
being but one of the kind, it may be called an only tree, the 
world not having produced another of the sort ; the fruit of 
which, according to Moses, had such an efficacious quality, that 
had Adam and Eve but eaten thereof, they would have lived for 
ever. And now lest he put forth hds hand and take also of the 
tree of life^ and eat^ and live for et?er.'* To prevent which, 
they are said to be driven out of the garden, that the eating 
^ thereof might not have reversed the sentence of God, which he 
had previously pronounced against them, denouncing their mor- 
tality. ^^So he drove out the man^ and he placed at the east of 
the garden of Eden, cheruhimsy and a flaming sword, which 
turneih every way to keep the way of the tree of life*^ A bite of 
this fruit it seems would have reinstated mankind, and spoiled 
priestcraft. Yet it is observable, that there are no travellers or his- 
torians, who have given any accounts of such a tree, or of the 
cherubims or flaming sword, which renders its existence disputa- 
ble, and the reality of it doubtful and improbable ; the more so, as 
that part of the country, in which it is said to have been planted, 
has for a long succession of ages been populously inhabited. 

Yet it may be objected, that the tree may have rotted down 
and consumed by time. But such conjectures derogate from 
the character of the quality of the tree. It seems, that so mar- 
vellous a tree, the fruit of which would have preserved animal 
life eternally, would have laughed at time, and bid defiance, to 
decay and dissolution, and eternally have remained in its pris- 
tine state under the protection of the flaming sword, as a perpet- 
ual evidence of the divine legation o{ Moaea^^iTid the reality of 
man's apostacy for ever. But alas I il \a uo Nrti^ieX^Xi^iQwivi^^ 
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it is perished from off the face of the earth, and such a marvel- 
lous fruit is no more, and consequently no remedy against mor- 
tality remains. 



SECTION II. 

Pointing put the natural impoaaibiliti/ of all and every of the diverse 
species of Biped Animals, commonly termed man, to have lineally descend- 
ed from Adam andEvCf or from trie same original progenitors. 

It is altogether im'probable and manifestly contradictory to 
suppose, that the various and diverse nations and tribes of the 
earth, who walk upon two legs, and are included under the term 
man, have or possibly could have descended by ordinary gene- 
ration, from the same parents, be they supposed to be who they 
will. 

Those adventurers, who have sailed or travelled to the seve- 
ral parts of the slobe, inform us, in their respective histories, 
that they find, the nabitable part of it more or less populated by 
one kind oi> other of rational animals, and that considered as 
tribes or nations, there is evidently a gradation of intellectual 
capacity among them, some more exalted and others lower in 
the scale of being ; and that they are specifically diverse from 
each other with respect to their several animal natures, though 
in most respects they appear to have one sort of nature with us, 
viz. more like us than like the brute creation ; as they walk erect, 
speak with man's voice, and make use of language of one sort 
or other, though many of them are more or less inarticulate in 
their manner of speaking : and in many other particulars bear 
a general likeness to us. They are nevertheless considered as 
distinct tribes or nations, are of difierent sizes, and as to com- 
plexion, they vary from the two extremes of white and black, 
in a variety of tawny mediums. 

The learned nations can trace their genealogies, (though 
somewhat incorrect) for a considerable time, but are certain to 
be sooner or later lost in the retrospect thereon, and those that 
are of an inferior kind, or destitute of learning or science have 
no other knowledge of their genealogies, than they retain by 
their respective traditions, which are very inconsiderable. 
They are likewise diverse from each other in their features and 
in the shape of their bodies and limbs, and some are distin- 
guished from others by their rank smell and the difference in 
their hair, eyes and visage, but to point out the distinctions 
minutely would exceed my design. 

The Ethiopians though of a shining black complexion, have 
regular and beautiful features, and long black hair (one of tho^e, 
female beauties captivated the afiectioxvs oi ^lo^e^'^ 
very materially from the negro blacks, so \\i«L\. *\\. ^^^^^"t^'^y^- 
poBsible that theyahovli have descended \int\\xw^^ ^mcc^^^v^^ 
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from the same ancestors. They are uniformly in their respec- 
tive generations essentially diverse from each other, so that an 
issue from a male and female of the two nations would be a 
mongrel, partaking partly of the kind of both nations. So also 
concerning the difference which subsists between us and the ne- 
groes ; their black skin is but one of th^ particulars in which 
they are different from us ; their many and very essential dif- 
ferences fully evince, that the white nations, and they, could 
not according to the law of their respective generations, have 
had one and the same lineal original, but that they have had 
their diverse kind of original progenitors. 

It is true that the several nations and tribes of the earth, 
comprehended under the general term mah, notwithstanding 
their diversity to each other in bodily shape and mental powers, 
bear a nearer resemblance to one another than the brute kind, 
for whicji reason they* are known by one common appellation : 
thoudi''it is manifest that they could never have lineally de- 
scended from the same first parents, whether their names were 
Adam and Eve or what not. 

But inasmuch as our genealogies are wholly insufficient for 
the purpose of explaining our respective originals or any or 
either' of them, or to give us or any of us, considered as indivi- 
duals or nations, who fall under the denomination of the term 
man, any manner of insight or knowledge from whom we are 
lineally descended, or who were our respective original ances- v 
tors, or what their names were : we must therefore reason on ' 
this subject from the facts and causes now existing, which abnn- 
dantly evince, that we are of different kinds, and consequently 
are not of the same lineage. 

The acquaintance, whicn we have had with the negro nation 
in particular, fully evinces the absurdity of supposing them^to 
be of the same blood and kindred with ourselves. But that 
' there' are some original intrinsic and hereditary diversity or es-^ 
sential difference between us and them, which cannot be ascribed 
to time, climate, or to mere contingence. 

For that we and they are in nature inherently and uniformly 
diverse from each other in our respective constitutions and ge- 
nerations, and have been so time immemorial. So that the ne- 
groes are of a different species of rational beings from us, and 
consequently must have had their distinct lineal original ; was 
it not so, there could be no such thing as a mongrel or mulatto, 
who is occasioned by a copulation between the males and the 
females of the respective diverse species, the ^sue partaking of 
both natures. 

Had all the nations and tribes of the world, whd are deno- 
minated rational, been lineally descended from the same pror 
genitorSf mongrelism could never have taken place among them, 
Ma in this case they would have been aW oi \\v^ ^w!Ei^\d\id\ from 
^eiice we infer, that they have Yiad tYieii t^w^^Osct^ ^yv^uj^ 
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progenitors. The Dutch colony at the Cape of Good Hope, 
hare enacted laws to punish with death such of their Dutch sub- 
jects as may be convicted of copulating with the Hottentots ; 
for that their nature is adjusted to be of an inferior species to 
theirs, «o that mixing their nature with them would essentiaUy 
degenerate and debase their own. 

SECTION HI. 

OJ the origin of the Devil or of moral evil, and of Ike DeviVs talking 
with Eve ; with a lemark that the doctrine o/afostact is the FouifDA- 

TION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Inasmuch as the devil is represented to have had so great 
and undue an influence in bringing about the apostacy of Adam» 
and still to continue his temptations to mankind, it may be 
worth our while to examine into the nature and manner of his 
being and the mod^ of his exhibiting his temptations. 

John's gospel, verse 1 and 3, the Christianas God is the crea- 
tor of the devil and consequently the original cause of evil in 
heaven — and among men he planted the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and knew at the time he plinted it of the awful 
consequences that would follow. 

But if it be admitted, that the creature called the devil (who 
must be supposed to be under the divine government, as much 
as any other creature) could become inflexible, and perpetually 
rebeUious and wicked, incapable of a restoration, and conse- 
quently subjected to eternal punishment (which to me appears 
to be inconsistent with the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
government, and the nature, end and design of a probationary 
agent) yet it would by no means follow from hence, that so 
stubbornly wicked and incorrigible a creature would have been 
permitted, by the providence of God, to tempt, ensnare or se- 
duce mankind, by plying his temptations to their weak side. 
One tEing we are certain of, viz. that the devil does not visit 
our world in a bodily or organized shape, and there is not in 
nature a second way, in which it is possible for him to make 
known himself to us, or that he could havd done it to our pro- 
genitors, nor could he ever have communicated to them or to 
us, any temptations or ideas whatever, any otherwise than by 
making a proper application to our external senses, so that we 
could understand him, or receive the ideas of his temptations 
in a natural way. For supernatural intercourse wilh the world 
of spirits or invisible beings has been shown to be contradicto- 
ry and impossible in the arguments contained in the sixth chap- 
ter, to Which the reader is referred. Those argumeivt^ >rSXV 
hold equally good as applied to either gooii ox ^nu 
are demonstrative of the utter imposslbWiVy oi tckvo^vcv^ 
Uig any manner of intercourse or inteWi^exite 
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But should w€ premise, that, according to the history of M 
ses, it was in the power of the d^vil to assume a bodily shap 
and that he did in very deed transform himself into the figui 
likeness and organization of a snake, yet by and with that g 
gan he could not have spoken or uttered the following artie 
late words, which Moses charged him with, to vnt^ And i 
serpent said unto the woman, ye shall not surely die, for G 
doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, that your eyes sh 
he opened, and ye shall be as Gods knowing good and evxi 

Who speaks the truth in the above passages, the devil, f 
neither the man nor the woman died for many years after th 
are said to have eaten of the forbidden fruit, for death is t 
annihilation of life, and they did not die on the day they oat 

As the serpent is by nature incapable of speech, it must ha 
put the devil into the same predicament, admitting that 
transformed himself into the same figure or likeness, and cc 
sequently for want of the proper and adequate organs of spee< 
he must necessarily have been incapable of any other langua 
than that of rattling his tail, and therefore could never ha 
spoken those recited words unto Eve, or communicated any 
his temptations unto her by language, while in that similitui 
However, admitting that the first parents of mankind were I 
guiled by the wiles of the devil to transgress the divine la 
yet of all trangressions it would have been the most trir 
(considered under all the particular circumstances of it) that t 
mind of man can conceive of. 

Who in the exercise of reason can believe, that Adam a 
Eve by eating of such a spontaneous fruit could have incun 
the eternal displeasure of God, as individuals ? Or that 1 
divine vindictive justice should extend to their unoffending ( 
spring then unborn ? And sentence the human progeny to X 
latest posterity to everlasting destruction ! As chimerical 
Moses's representation of the apostacy of man manifestly i 
pears to be, yet it is the very basis, on which Christianity 
founded, and is announced in the New-Testament to be the n 
cause why Jesus Christ came into this world, ^^thathemi^ 
destroy the works of the deml,^* and redeem fallen man, ali 
the elect, from the condemnation of the apostacy ; which lei 
me to the consideration of the doctrine of imputotion. 

CBAPVBB. ZZ. 

SECTION I. 

Imfutation cannot change^ alienaU or transfer the personal demttrii 
sin, and personal merit of virtue to others, xoho were not active ther* 
although this doctrine supposes an alienation thereof 

The, doctrine of imputation accordm^ \.o \.Vi« c\vn&l\anschei 
consists of two parts ; first, of imputaxVou q( ^i^qi^Nas; 
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Adam and Eve to their posterity, commonly called original sin ; 
and secondly, of the imputation of the merits or righteousness 
of Christ, who in scripture is called the second Adam, to man- 
' kind, or to the elect. This is a concise definition of the doc- 
^ trine, and which will undoubtedly be admitted to be a just one 
iby every denomination of men, who are acquainted with chris- 
i tianity, whether they adhere to it or not. I therefore proceed 
{ to illustrate and explain the doctrine by transcribing a short, 
' but very pertinent conversation, which in the early years of my 
I manhood I had with a Galvinistical divine : but previously remark, 
' that I was educated in what is commonly called the Armenian 
principles, and among other tenets to reject the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, this was the point at issue between the clergyman and me* 
In my turn 1 opposed the doctrine of original sin with philo- 
sophical reasonings, and as I thought had confuted the doctrine. 
The reverend gentleman heard me through patiently, and with 
candour replied, " your metaphysical reasonings are not to the 
purpose ; inasmuch as you are a chri8tian,^and hope and expect 
to be saved by the imputed righteousness of Christ to you ; for 
you may as well be imputedly sinful as imputedly righteous. 
Nay said he, if you hold to the doctrine of satisfaction and 
atonement by Christ, by so doing you pre-suppose the doctrine 
• of apostacy or original sin to be in fact true ; for said he, if man- 
kind were not in a ruined and condemned state by nature, there 
could have been no need of a redeemer, but each individual would 
have been accountable to his creator and judge, upon the basis 
of his own moral agency. Further observing, that upon philo- 
sophical principles it was difficult to account for the doctrine 
of original sin, or original righteousness, yet as they were plain 
fundamental doctrines of the christian faith, we ought to assent 
to the truth of them, and that from the divine authority of re- 
velation. Notwithstanding, said he. if you will give me a philosoph- 
ical explanation of original imputed righteousness, which you 
profess to believe, and expect salvation by, then I will return 
you a philosophical explanation of the doctrine of original sin ; 
for it is plain, said he, that your objections lie with equal weight 
^g^inst original imputed righteousness^ as against original ira- 
4Mited sin." Upon which I had the' candour to acknowledge to 
the worthy ecclesiastic, that upon the christian plan, I perceived 
that the argument had fairly terminated against me. For at 
that time I dared not distrust the infallibility of revelation, much 
more to dispute it. However, this conversation was uppermost 
in my mind for several months after, and after many painful 
searches and researches after the truth respecting the doctrine 
of imputation, resolved at all events to abide the decision of ra- 
tional argument in the premises, and on a full examinatv^w ^1 
both parts of the doctrine, rejected vj\vvAe% to ^w^^^vt 
ncrutiny I found, that I must concede lo \t eTi\.\xe\Y ^N.iJ*^'* 
or else believe inconsistently as the cVexgymaxiLV^^^^^^^^* 
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Having opened and explained the doctrine, we proceed argu- 
mentatively to consider it. Iniputation of sin or righteousness 
includes an alteration or transferring of the personal merits or 
demerits of sin or righteousness, from those who may be sup* 
posed to have beei\ active in the one or the other, to others^ 
who are premised not to have been active therein, otherwise it 
would not answer the Bible notion of imputation. For if sin 
or righteousness, vice or virtue, are imputable only to their re- 
spective personal proficients or actors, in this case original sin 
must have been imputed to Adam and Eve, to the exclusion of 
their posterity, and the righteousness of Christ as exclusively 
imputed to himself, precluding all others therefrom ; so that 
both the sin of the first Adam and the righteousness of the se- 
cond, would, on this stating of imputation, have been matters 
which respect merely the agency, of the demerits or mierits of 
the two respective Adams themselves, and in which we couM 
have had no blame,^, reward or concern, any more than in the 
building of Babel« 

This then is ihe question that determines the sequel of the 
dispute for or against the doctrine of imputation, ipfjzr. whether 
the personal merit or demerit of mankind, that is to say their 
virtue or vice, righteousness or wickedness can be alienated, 
imputed to, or transferred from one person to another, or not? 
If any should object against this stating of the question now in 
dispute, it would be the same in reality as disputing against the 
doctrine of imputation itself, for imputation must transfer or 
change the personal merit or demerit of the sin or rigliteousness 
of mankind or not do it; if it does not do it, the whole notion 
of original sin or of righteousness, as being imputed from the 
first and second Adams to mankind, is without foundation, con- 
sequently, if there is any reality in the doctrine of imputation, 
it must needs transfer or change the guilt of original sin, or of 
the apostacy of Adam and Eve, to their posterity, or otherwise \ 
they could need no atonement or imputative righteousness, as 
a remedy therefrom, but every individual of ** mankind would 
have stood accountable to their creator and judge on the basis 
of their own moral agency," whjch is undoubtedly the true state 
of the case, respecting all rational and accountable beings ; so | 
that if the transferring of the individual merits or demeritsW 
one person to another, is not contained in the act or doctrine 
of imputation, it contains nothing at all, but is a sound without 
a meaning, and after all the talk which has been in the world 
about it, we must finally adopt the old proverb, viz. every tub 
stands upon its own bottom. 
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^ The moral rectitude of things forecloses the act ofimputatiofL 

Imputntion confounds virtue and vice, and saps the very 
foundation of moral government, both divine and human. Ab- 
stract the idea of personal merit and demerit, from the indivi- 
duals of mankind Juistice would be totally blind, and truth would 
be nullified, or at Jeast excluded from any share in the admin- 
istration of government. Admitting that moral good and evil 
has taken place in the system of rational agents, yet, on the po- 
sition of imputation, it would be impossible, that a retribution 
of justice should be made to them by God or by man, except 
it be according to their respective personal merits and demerits ; 
which would nx us upon the basis of our own moral agency and 
accountability, and preclude the imputation of righteousness. 

Truth respects the reality of things, as they are in their 
various complicated and distinct natures, and necessarily con- 
forms to all facts and realities. It exists in, by, and with every 
thing that does exist, and that which does pot and cannot exist, is 
fictitious and void of truth, as is the doctrine of imputation. It 
is m truth that some of the individuals of mankind are virtuous» 
and diat others are vicious, and it is a truth, that the former 
merit peace o^ conscience and praise^ and the latter horror of 
conscience and blame ; for God has so constituted the nature of 
things, that moral goodness, naturally and necessarily tends to 
happiness in a moral sense, and moral evil as necessarily tends 
to the contrary ; and as truth respects every thing, as being 
what it is, it respects nature, as God has constituted it, with its 
tendencies, dispositions, aptitudes and laws ; and as the tenden- 
cy of virtue is to mental happiness, and vice the contrary, they 
fall under the cognizance of truth, as all other fact9 necessarily 
do ; which tendencies will for ever preclude imputation, by 
making us morally happy or miserable according to our works^ 
Truth respects the eternal rules of unalterable rectitude and 
fitness, which comprehends all virtue, goodness and true hap- 
piness; and as sin and wickedness is no other but a deviation 
from the rules of eternal unerring order and reason, so truth 
respects it as an unreasonable, unfit, unrighteous and unhappy 
deviation from moral rectitude, naturally tending to misery. 
This order of nature, comprehended under the term of truths 
must have been of all others the wisest and best ; in fine it must 
luive been absolutely perfect; for this order and harmony of 
things, could not have resulted from any thing short of infinite 
wisdom, goodness and power, by wliich it is also upheld ; and all 
just ideas of equity, or of natural and moral fitness mtpst be 
learned from nature, and predicated on it ; and nature ^ie<!^\fi.^r 
ted on the immutable perfection of a GoA\ axv^ Vo ^MY^^^t^ 
imputation, in any one instance has taWan \a 
io MuppoMe, that the eternal order, trvttXi^ jua\ice, eQca^\Vf ^^^^ 
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ness of thinffs has been chan^, and if so, the God of natim 
must needs have been a changeable being, and liable to alter 
his justice or order of nature, which is the same thing : for 
without the alteration of nature, and the tendency <^ it, there 
could be no such thing as imputation, but every of the indirid- 
nals of mankind would be ultimately happy or miserable, ac- 
cording as their respective proficiencies may be supposed to be 
eiUier good or evil, agreeable to the order and tenoency of na- 
ture, before alluded to. For all rational and accountable agents 
must stand or fall upon the principles of the law of nature* ex- 
cept imputation alters the nature and tendency of things; of 
which the immutability of a God cannot admit. 

From what has been already argued on this subject, we infer, 
that as certain as the individuals of mankind are the proprie- 
tors of their own virtues or vices, so certain, the doctrine of 
imputation cannot be true. Furthermore, the supposed act or 
agency of imputing or transferring the personal merit or deme- 
rit of moral good or evil, aHas^ the sin of the first Adam, or the 
righteousness of the second Adam, to others of mankind, can- 
not be the act or exertion of either the first or second Adam, 
from whom original sin and righteousness is said to have been 
Imputed. Nor can it be the act or doings of those individuals, 
to whom the supposed merit or demerit of original sin or ri^- 
teousness is premised to be imputed; so that both Adam and 
each individual of mankind are wholly excluded from acting any 
part in the premised act of imputation ; and are supposed to be 
alto^ther passive in the matter, and consequently it necessarily 
follows, that if there ever was such an act as that of imputation, 
it must have -been the immediate and sovereign act of €k>d, to 
the preclusion of the praise or blame of man. But to suppose, 
that God can impute the virtue or vice of the person of A, to 
be the virtue or vice of the person of B, is the same as to sup- 
pose, that God can impute or change truth into falsehood, or 
falsehood into truth, or that he can reverse the nature of moral 
rectitude itself, which is inadmissible. But admitting, that im- 
putation was in the power and at the option of man, it is alto- 
gether probable that they would have been very sparing in im- 
puting merit and happiness, but might nevertheless have been 
vastly liberal in imputing demerit and misery, from one to ano- 
ther, which is too farcical. 



SECTION III. 

Containing remarks on the atonement and satUf action for original tjrt« 

Tbe doctrine of imputation is in every point of view incon- 
paftibJe with the moral perfections of God. We will premise, 
f^Mt the race of Adam in their respeclWe eenerations was rdlty 
oftbeMpoBtacyf and obnoxious to ihe irxnoic^Nt VMii<^«vii^^p^ 
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khmenft of 6od, and accordingly doomed to either tin eternal 
or temporary punishment therefore, which is the Bible repre^ 
sentation of the matter. What possibility could there hare 
' been of reversing the divine decree ? It must be supposed to 
fitave been just, or it could not have had the divine sanction, 
and if so, a reversal of it would be unjust. But it would be still 
a greater injustice to lay the blame and vindictive punishment 
of a guilty race of condemned sinners upon an innocent and 
inoffensive being, for in this case the guilty would be exempted 
from their just punishment, and the innocent unjustly suffer for 
it, which holds up to view two manifest injustices ; the first con- 
sists in not doing justice to the guilty, and the second in actually 
punishing the innocent, which instead of atoning for sin, would 
add sin' to sin, or injustice to injustice ; and after all, if it was 
ever just, that the race of Adam should have been punished for 
the imputed sin of their premised original ancestor, be that pun* 
ishment what it will, it is so still, notwithntunding the atone^ 
menif for the eternal justice and reason of things can never be 
altered. This justice always defeats the possibility of satisfac- 
tion for sin by way of a mediator. 

That physical evils may and have been propagated by natural 
generation, none can dispute, for that the facts themselves are 
obvious. Bnt that moral evil can be thus propagated, is alto* 
gather chimerical, for we are not born criminals. 

— --*^(a»0#o^^^^*- — 

SECTION IV. 

Rmar1c$ on redempHon, torought otU by. ir^flicting the demerits of sin, 
upon the innoeent, would he unjust, ana th^t it could contain no mercy 
or goodness to the tmiversality of being. 

The practice of imputing one person's crime to another, in 
capital offences among men, so that the innocent should suffer 
for the guilty, has never yet been introduced into any court 
of judicature in the world, or so much as practised in any civil* 
ized country ; and the manifest reason in this, as in all other 
cases of imputation, is the same, viz. it confounds personal 
merit and demerit. 

The murderer ought to suffer for the demerit of his crime, 
but if the court exclude the idea of personal demerit (guilt being 
always the inherent property of the guilty and of them only) 
they might as well sentence one person to death for the 
murder as another : for justice would be wholly blind was it 
not predicated on the idea of the fact of a personal demerit, on 
the identical person who was guilty of the murder : nor is it 
possible to reward merit abstractly considered from its personal 
agents. These are facts that universally hold good in human 
government. The same reasons cannot («aV \.q ^qqVycw^^ 
divine mind as in that of the human, fox lYie xxAe^ Yaa>aR«^ «^ 
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essentially the same whether applied to the one or to the other, 
having their uniformity in the eternal truth and reason of 
things. 

But it is frequently objected, that inasmuch as one person can 
pay, satisfy and discharge a cash debt for another, redeem him 
from prison and set him at liberty, therefore Jesus Christ might 
become sponsible for the sins of mankind, or of the elect, and 
by suffering their punishments atone for them and, free them 
from their condemnation. But it should be considered, that 
comparisons darken or reflect light upon an argument accord- 
ing as they are either pertinent or impertinent thereto ; we will 
therefore examine the comparison, and see if it will with pro- 
priety apply to the atonement. 

Upon the christian scheme, Christ the Son was God, and equal 
with God the Father, or with God the Holy Ghost, and there- 
fore original sin must be considered to be an offence equally 
against each of the persons of the premised Trinity, and- heias 
of a criminal nature could not be discharged or satisfied by cash 
or produce, as debts of a civil contract are, but by suffering ; 
and it has already been proved to be inconsistent with the di- 
vine or human government, to inflict the punishment of the 
guilty upon the innocent, though one man may discharge ano- 
ther's debt in cases where lands, chattels or cash are adequate 
to it ; but what capital offender was ever discharged by such 
commodities ? 

Still there remains a diffieuliy on the part of Christianity, in 
(accounting for one of the persons in the premised Trinity's sat- 
isfying a debt due to the impartial j ustice of the unity of the 
three person?. For God the Son to suffer the condemnation of 
guilt in behalf of man, would not only be unjust in itself; but 
incompatible with his divinity, and the retribution of the justice 
of the premised Trinity of persons in the god-head (of whom 
God the Son must be admitted to be one) toward mankind ; for 
this would be the same as to suppose God to be judge, criminal 
and executioner, which is inadmissible. 

But should we admit for argument's sake, that God suffered 
for original sin, yet taking into one complex idea the whole 
mental system of beings, universally, both finite and infinite, 
there could have been no display of grace, mercy, or goodness 
to being in general, in such a supposed redemption of mankind ; 
inasmuch as the same quantity or degree of evil is supposed to 
have taken place upon being, universally considered, as would 
have taken place, had finite individuals, or the race of Adam, 
suffered according to their respective demerits. 

Should we admit that there is a Trinity of persons in the di- 
vine essence, yet the one could not suffer without the other, for 
essence canaot be divided in suffering, any more than in enjoy- 
ment. The essence of God is that which includes the divine 
Mtnre, and the same identical nature m\»\ nec^%*wr^7 "^^tXst^&b 
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of the same glory, honour, power, wisdom, goodness and abso- 
lute uncreated and unlimited perfection, and is equally exempt- 
ed from weakness and suffering. Therefore, as certain as 
Christ suffered he was not God, but whether he is supposed to 
be God or man, or both,' he could not in justice have suffered 
for original sin, which must have been the demerit of its perpe- 
trators as before argued. 

Supposing Christ to have been both God and man, he must 
have existed in two distinct essences, viz, the essence of God 
and the essence of man. And if he existed in two distinct and 
separate essences, there could be no union between the divine 
and human natures. But if there is any such thing as an hy- 
postatical union between the divine and human natures, it must 
unite both in one essence, which is impossible : for the divine 
nature being infinite, could admit of no addition or enlargement 
and consequently cannot allow of a union with any nature 
whatever. Was such an union possible in itself, yet, for a su- 
perior nature to unite with an inferior one in the same essence, 
would be degrading to the former, as it would put both natures 
on a level by constituting an identity of nature : the conse- 
quences whereof would either deify man, or divest God of his 
divinity, and reduce him to the rank and condition of a creature ; 
inasmuch as the united essence must be denominated either di- 
vine or human. 

SECTION I. 

Of the impossihUity of translating an infallible RevekUiofi from tit 
original copies, and preserving it entire through all the revoluHohs of the 
wrldf and vieissituaes ofhtman learning to our time. 

Admitting for argument sake that the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament were originally of divine supernatural in- 
spiration, and that their first manuscript copies were the infal- 
lible institutions of God, yet to trace them from their respective 
ancient dead languages, and different and diverse translations, 
from the obscure hieroglyphica'l pictures of characters, in which, 
they were first written, through all the vicissitudes and altera* 
tions of human learning, prejudices, superstitions, enthusiasms 
and diversities of interests and manners, to our time, so as ta 
present us with a perfect edition from its premised infallible 
original manuscript copies^ would be impossible. The various 
and progressive methods of learning, with the insunnouvil^\A& 
difficulties of translating any supposed aI\^ic\]aL^^^^l^^^*&'^^^ 
Telalian woM not adoait of it, as the auceeeiTav^ oXiWt^^^^^"^ 
on jMBgaage and grammhr will fully evince. . -j^, 

JbtiboaeeariyageB of Jeariii&g,hieTOg\ypVi\t^ «^f«»*^ 
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of ideas ; for instanec, a anike quirled (a position common to thai 
yenomous reptile) was an emblem of eternity, and the picture 
of a lion« a representation of power, and so every beast, bird, 
reptile, insect and fish, had in their respective pictures, partic- 
ular ideas annexed to them, which varied with the arbitrary 
custom and common consent of the several separate nations, 
among whom this way of communicating ideas was practiced, 
in some sense analagous to what is practised at this day by dif- 
ferent nations, in connecting particular ideas to certain sounds 
or words written in characters, which according to certain rules 
of grammar constitute the several languages. But the hiero- 
glyphical manner of writing by living emblems, and perhaps 
in some instances by other pictures, was very abstruse, and in- 
adequate to communicate that multiplicity and diversity of ideas 
which are requisite for the purpose of history, argumentation 
or general knowledge in any of the sciences or concerns of life ; 
which mystical way of communicating ideas underwent a vlarie- 
ty of alterations and improvements, though not so much as that 
of characters and grammar has done ; for in the hieroglyphical 
way of communicating their ideas, there was no such thing as 
spelling, or what is now called orthography, which has been 
perpetually refining and altering, ever since characters, sylla- 
bles, words or grammar have been brought into use, and which 
will admit of correction and improvement as long as mankind 
continue in the world. For which reason the original of all 
languages is absorbed and lost in the multiplicity of alterations 
and refinements, which have in all ages taken place, so that it is 
out of the power of all Etymologists and Lexiconists now liv-. 
ing, to explain the ideas, which were anciently connected with 
those hieroglyphical figures or words, and which may have 
composed the original of any language, written in characters, 
in those obsolete and antiquated ages, when learning and science 
were in their infancy : since the beneficial art of printing has 
arrived to any considerable degree of perfection, the etymology 
of words, in the scientifical and learned languages, has been 
considerably well understood ; though imperfectly, as the va- 
rious opinions of the learned concerning it may witness. ^ Bttt 
since the era of printing, the knowledge of the ancient learn- 
ing has been in a great measure, or in most respects, wholly 
lost ; and inasmuch as the modern substitute is much better, it 
is no loss ^t all. Some of the old English authors are at this 
day quite unintelligible, and others in their respective latter 
publications, more or less so. The last century and an half has 
done more towards the perfecting of grammar, and purifying^ 
the languages than the world had ever done before. 
/ do not understand Latin, Greek or Hebrew, in which hu»» 
gmtgea, it ia said, that the several on^iiiV mviv^cd^tA the 
^eripturea wer& written ; but 1 am inioTme^ X)^^ 
^^^Ma^ Out, like other ItagoaseB, ib«y %cmfti&TO^^ 
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their respective alterations and refinements, which must have 
been the case, except they reached their greatest perfection in 
their first composition ; of which the progressive condition of 
man could not admit. So that the learned in those languages, 
at this day, know but little or nothing how they were spoken or 
written when the first manuscript copies of the scriptures were 
conaposed ; and consequently, are riot able to inform us, whether 
their present translations do, any of them, perfectly agree with 
their respective original premised infallible manuscript copies,, 
or not. And inasmuch as the several English translations of 
the Bible do materially differ from each other, it evinces jthe con- 
fused and blundering condition in which it has been handed 
down to us. 

The clergy often informs us from the desk, , that the transla- 
tion of the Bible, which is now in use in this country, is erro- 
neous, after having read such and such a passage of it, in either 
Latin, Greek or Hebrew, they frequently give us to understand, 
that instead of the present translation, it should have been ren- 
dered thus and thus in English, but never represent to us how 
it was read and understood in the antiquated and mystical fig- 
ures or characters of those languages, when the manuscripts 
of scripture were first written, or how it has been preserved 
and handed down entire, through every refinement of those 
languages, to the present condition of Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 
Probably this is too abstruse a series of retrospective learning 
for their scholarship, and near or quite as foreign from their 
knowledge as from that of their hearers. 

It is not to be supposed that all the alterations which have 
taken . place in language, have been merely by improving it. 
In many instances, ignorance, accident or custom has varied it 
to its disadvantage, but it has nevertheless been subject to cor- 
rection, and generally speaking has been altered for the better, 
yet, by one means or other has been so fluctuating and unstable, 
aSs that an infallible revelation could not have been genuinely 
preserved, through all the vicissitudes and revolutions of learn- 
ing, for more than seventeen hundred years last past to this day. 

The diversity of the English language is represented with 
great accuracy by Mr. Samuel Johnson, the celebrated lexi- 
cographer, in the samples of difierent ages, in his history of the 
English language, subjoined to the preface of the dictionary, to 
which the curious are referred for the observance of the various 
specimens. 

SECTION ii: 

The variety of Atmotationa and ExfOHtwnz oj tlv& ScntV^\?a:T^%^ w 
g^Uter uM the aiversUy oj Sectarks evmct^ X}\m 

Every commenUkry and annotation on t\ie "BSiAft, "^"^^^^^ 
dedmreg itM fammty ; for if the acnipXMxe^ xemvaxe^ fjsttjoa^ 
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and entire, they would not stand in need of commentaries and 
expositions, but would shine in their .infallible lustre and purity 
without them. What an idle phantom it is for mortals to assay 
to illustrate and explain to mankind, that which God may be 
supposed to have undertaken to do, by the immediate inspira- 
. tion of his spirit / Do they understand how to define or ex- 
plain it better than God may' be supposed to have ddne ? This 
is not supposable ; upon what ground then do these multiplici« 
ty of comments arise, except it be pre-supposed that the pre- 
sent translations of the Bible have, by some means or other, 
become fallible and imperfect, and therefore need to be recti-* 
fied and explained ? and if so, it has lost the stamp of divine aa« 
thority ; provided in its original composition it may be sup- 
posed to have been possessed of it. 

To construe or spiritualize the Bible is the same as to inspire 
it over again, by the judgment, fancy or enthusiasm of men ; and 
thus the common people, by receiving God's supposed revela- 
tion at secondary hands (whether at the thousandth or ten 
thousandth remove from its first premised inspiration they 
know not) cannot in fact be taught by the revelation of God.-— 
Add to this the diverse and clashing expositions of the Bible, 
among which are so many flagrant proofs of the fallibility and 
uncertainty of such teachings, as must convince even bigots, 
that every one of those expositions are erroneous, except their 
own ! 

It has been owing to different comments- oxt the scriptures^ 
that christians have been divided into sectaries. Every com^ 
mentator, who could influence a party to embrace his comment,, 
put himself at the head of a division of christians ; as Luther,. 
Calvin, and Arminius, laid the foundation of the sectaries wha 
bear their names ; and the Socinians were called after the Scii- 
matical Socinius ; the same may be said of each- of the sec-^ 
taries. Thus it is that diflferent commentaries or acceptations 
of the original meaning of the scriptures, have divided the 
christian world into divisions and subdivisions of which it con«^ 
sists at present. Nor was there ever a division or subdivision 
among Jews, Christians or Mahometans, respectieg their no- 
tions or opinions of religion, but what was occasion^ by com- 
mentating on the scriptures, or else by latter pretended inspired 
revelations from God in addition thereto. The law of Moses 
was the first pretended immediate revelation from God, which, 
respects the Bible, and after that in succession the several rere- 
lations of the prophets, and last of all (in the Christian system) : 
the revelations of Jesus Christ and apostles, who challenged 
right of abolishing the priesthood, of Moses ; Christ claiming to 
be the antitype of which thjs institution of sacrifices and cere-* 
monial part of the law of Moses was em>>l)smia^i^^ is- 
frtngement of the prerogatiYe of \Vie Iieir\\Mi\ -^iimMi vd!^ 
^4bne9, not mlj io diein,.bat toihe 5e^i %» Sk.iQ«&Mi,VN»\i^ 
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rejected Christianity ,and have not subscribed to the divine author- 
ity of it to this day, holding to the law of Moses and the prophets. 
However Christianity made a great progress in the world, and 
has been very much divided into sectaries, by the causes pre- 
vibusly assigned. 

Mahomet taking notice of the numerous sects and divisions 
among . christians, in hisjournies to Palestine, &c. thought it 
would not be difficult to introduce a new religion, and make 
himself high priest and sovereign of the people." This he 
finally effected, prosecuting his scheme so far, that he new mo- 
delled the scriptures, presenting them (as he said) in their ori- 
ginal purity, and called his disciples after his own name. He 
gained great numbers ofproselytes and became their sovereign in 
civil, military and spiritual matters, instituted the order of 
mystical priesthood, and gave the world a new Bible by the 
name of the Alcoran ; which he gives us to understand was com- 
municated to him from God, by the intermediate agency of the 
angel Gabriel, chapter by chapter. His disciples at this day 
inhabit a great part of the richest countries in the world, and 
are supposed to be more numerous than the christians," and are 
as much if not more divided into sectaries, from causes similar 
to those which produced the division of christians, viz. the dif- 
ferent commentators on and expositions of the Alcoran. The 
Mufti, or piriests, represented the doctrines and precepts of the 
Alcoran in a variety of lights different from each other, each of 
them claiming the purity of the original and infallible truths 
prescribed to the world by Mahomet, their great reformer of 
Christianity. For though the several sectaries of Mahometans 
differ, respecting the meaning of their Alcoran, yet they all hold 
to the truth and divine authority thereof, the same as the chris- 
tian sectaries do concerning their Bible : so that all the different 
opinions which ever did, or at present do subsist, between Jews, 
Ciuristians and Mahometans, may be resolved into one consid- 
eration, viz. the want of a right understanding of the original of 
the scriptures. All sat out at first, as they imagined, from t}ie 
truth of God's word, (except the impostors) concluding that 
they had an fnfallible guide, and have, by one means or other, 
been guided into as many opposite faiths as human invention 
has been capable of fabricating ; each sect among the whole, 
exulting in their happy ignorance, believing that they are fa- 
voured with an infallible revelation for their direction. 

It alters not the present argument, whether the scriptures 
were originally true or not ; for though they be supposed to 
have been either true or false, or a mixture of both, yet they 
conld never have been handed down entire and uncorrupted to 
the present time, through the various changes and per^fti^aaX. 

• refinements of learning and language ihia \a tloX \iv^t^^ ^\ss»x.- 
ter of 8pi>i!o7a^iFe and argumentative demoxiaVt^xVow, ^^V^* 
ble eerttdnty of it aUtnda. cnnfftasied in evexy ieNns3ti% e)i\T«x>»-^ 

md Mabometm. MectUTy. 



SECTION m. f 

On the eompUing of the manuseripU of the acriptwts into one.Mtaj 
and of its several tranelatunu. The mfallibility of On Popes, andofm 
chartered rights to remit or retain sins. And of the impropriety ofUki 
being trusted with a revelation from God. 

The manuscripts of scripture, which are said to have bM 
originally written on scrolls of bark, long before the inventkl 
of paper or printing, and are said to compose oar present V% 
ble, were in a loose and confused condition, scattered about 2 
the world, deposited nobody knows how or where, and at Stk 
ferent times were compiled into one volume. The four gospel 
are by the learned generally admitted to have been wrote mail 
years after Christ, particularly that of St. John : and sundi; 
other gospels in the primitive ages of Christianity were reeeire 
as divine by some of its then sectaries, which have unfortniiat« 
ly not met with orthodox approbation in subsequent eras o 
the despotism of the church. 

The translation of the scriptures by Ptolemy Philadelphia 
king of Egypt, was before Christ, and therefore could not in 
elude the writings of the New Testament in his translation, an 
whether by seventy two interpreters, and in the manner as ij 
commonly rehUed, is justly questioned." But where, at wha 
time.and by whom, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testamei 
were first compiled into one volume, is what I do not understand: ^ 
but was it a longer or shorter period after Christ, it alters noi ^ 
the present argument materially, since the scattered manuscriptH ^ 
were in a loose and confused condition for a long time ; and UM g, 
grand query is, when the compilers of those manuscripts eoh ^ 
lected them together in order to form them into one toIuoMi it 
how they could have understood the supposed divine writinM^ || 
or symbolical figures, with the ideas originally connected wit|) { 
them, and distinguish them from those which were merely ( 
man, and in comparison of the others are called profane* Ti i 
understand this distinction would require a new revelation, al i 
much as may be supposed necessary for composing the origi* 
nal manuscript themselves ; but it is not pretended that theconif 
pilers or translators of the Bible were inspired by the divini 
spirit in the doing and completing tiieir respective business ; 84 
that human reason, fancy, or some latent design, must need« 
have been substituted, in distinguishing the supposed divinft 
and human writings apart, and in giving a perfect transcript o| 
the original manuscripts. Now admitting that the compileift 
were really honest principled men (which is more than wearer 
certain of) it would follow, that they would be obliged to ca% 
out of the mixed mass of premised divine and human writings^- 
such as to them appeared to be divine, which would make then" j 
to be the sole arbitrators of t\\e divVmty \\\^\ llvey were compi- 1 
^wg to be Landed down to postetily «is vVei Vat^MaXA^ * 
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Bod, which is a freat stretch of prerogative for mortal and fkl- 
Mble man to undertake, and as great a weakness in others to 
Subscribe to it^ as oi divine authority. 

Mr. Penning, in his dictionary definition of the word Bible, 
■mbjoins the following history of its translations. The trans- 
lation of (nis sacred volume was 'begun very early in this 
kingdom,^ [England] " and some part of it was done by King 
iklfrcd. Adelmns translated the psalms into Saxon in 709, other 

Eairts were done by Edfrid or Ecbert in 730, the whole by Bede 
I 731 . Trevisa published the whole in English in 1357. Tin- 
lals was brought higher in 1634, revised and altered in 1538^ 

Eiblished with a preface of Cranmers in 1549. In 1551, ano- 
er translation was published, which was revised by several 
kishops, was printed with their alterations in 1560. In 1607 a 
kcw translation was published by authority, which is that in 

Ksent use." From this account it appears, that from the first 
islation of the Bible by Trevisa, into English, in 1867, it has 
been revised, altered, and passed through six dififerent publica* 
Sons, the last of which ip said to have been done by authority, 
irhich I conclude means that of the king, whose prerogative in 

Eving us a divine revelation, can no more be esteemed valid 
an that of other men, though he may be possessed of an arbi- 
fanry power within the limits of his realm to prevent any fur- 
Bier correction and publication of it. As to the changes it un- 
lerwent previous to Trevisa's translation, in which time it was 
tHost exposed to corruptions of every kind, we will not at pre- 
sent particularly consider, but only observe that those transac- 
Hons could not, every one of them, be perfect, since they were 
Aiverse from each other, in consequence of their respective 
jrevisions and corrections ; nor is it possible that the Bible» in 
any of its various editions could be perfect, any more than all 
md every of those persons who have acted a part in transmitting 
Rhem down to our time may be supposed to be so : for pecfection 
lloes not pertain to man, but is the essential prerogative of 

r The Roman Catholics, to avail the evils of imperfection, fal- 
ibility and imposture of man, have set up the Pope to be infalli- 
ik; this is their security against being misguided in their faith, 
odby ascribing holiness to him, secure themselves fromimpos- 
hffe ; a deception, which is incompatible with holinets. So 
hat in matters of faith, they have nothing more to do, but to 
leiieve as their church believes. Their authority for absolving 
»r retaining sins is very extraordinary; however, their char- 
!ler is from Christ (admitting them to be his vicars* and the suc- 
inssors of St. Peter) and the present English translation of the 
Bible warrants it. The commission is in these words ; And I 
Ml give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of lvtai»eii<k orn.^ 
pkoever thou shalt bind on earthy shaXl be bound iu 'KAaxett^^ 
md wkiOsoeter thou shall loose on eortK, aKoll Ve \ooaed. 
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heaven. Whosesoever sins yo remit, they are remitted mt» li 
them and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retainedJ*^ Thit pc 
St. Peter or his successors should have a power of binding and he 
determining the state and condition of oiiaBkind in the world to r 
come by remitting or retaining sins, is too great a power to be 
intrusted to men, as it interferes with tlie providence and pr<!!ro- 
gative of God, who on this position would be exempted from 
judging the world (as it would interfere with the chartered pra- 
rogative of the Popes in their remitting or retaining of sins, ad- 
mitting it to have been genuine) precluding the divine retributioii I 
of justice ; we may therefore from the authority of reason, con- | 
elude it to be spurious. It was a long succession of ages that 1 
all Christendom were dupes to the See of Rome, in which tima 1 1 
it is too evident to be denied, that the holy fathers obtruded a I ' 
great deal of pious fraud on liieir devotees ; all public worship I 
was read to the people in unknown languages, as it is to this || 
day in Roman Catholic countries. Nor is the Bible, in those H 
countries, to this time, been permitted to be pubUshed in any I 
but the learned languages, which affords great opportunity to |1 
the Romish church to fix it to answer their lucrative purposes. I 
Nor is it to be supposed that they want the inclination, to do it I 
The before recited grant of the power of the absolution of sin, I 
to St. Peter in particular, was undoubtedly of their contrirancOi I 

In short, reason would prompt us to conclude, that had God, 
in very deed, made a revelation of his mind and will to man* 
kind, as a rule of duty and practice to them, and to be continued 
as such to the latest posterity, he would in the course of his 
providence have ordered matters so that it should hare been 
deposited, translated, and kept, in the hands of men of a more 
unexceptionable character than those holy cheats can pre- 
tend to. I 

Witchcraft and priestcraft, were introduced into this world 
together, in its non-age ; and has gone on, hand in hand toga* 
ther, until about half a century past, when witchcraft began to 
be discredited, and is at present almost exploded, both in Bo- 
rope and America. This discovery has depreciated priesteraft, 
on the scale of at least fifty per cent, per annum, and rendered 
it highly probable that the improvement of succeeding genera- 
tions, in the knowledge of nature, and science, will exalt the 
reasox. of mankind, above the tricks and impostures of priests, 
and bring them back to the religion of nature and truth ; enno- 
ble thfir minds, and be the means of cultivating concord, and 
mutual love in society, and of extending charity, and good wiO 
to all^ntelHgent beings throughout the universe ; exalt the di- 
vine character, and lay a permanent foundation for truth and 
reliance on providence ; establish our hopes and prospects of 
immortality, and be conducive to every desirable consequeneOi 
la tiiia ivorld, and that which is to come ; which will crown tlM 
Mceae vf human felicity in ibis &\x\AuDarf a\a.\a 
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bmtion ; which can never he completed, while we are under the 

Jower and tyranny of priests, since as it ever has, it erer will 
e their interest, to invalidate the law of nature and reason, in 
order to estahlish systems incompatible therewith. 

OBAVVBR ZXII. 

SECTION I. 

Morality derived from Natural Fitness, a^ not from T^aditifm^ 

. Such parts or passages of the scriptures as inculcate morali- 
ty, have a tendency to subserve mankind, the same as all other 
public investigations or teachins^s of it, may be supposed to 
have ; but are neither better or worse for having a place in the 
volume of those writings denominated canonical ; for morality 
does not derive its nature from books, but from the fitness of 
thinfj^s ; and though it may b^ more or less, interspersed through 
the pages of the Alkoran, its purity and rectitude would remain 
the same ; for that it is founded in eternal right ; and whatever 
writings, books or oral speculations, best illustrate or teach this 
moral science, should have the preference. The knowledge of 
this as well as all other sciences, is acquired from reason and 
experience, and (as it is progressively obtained) may with pro- 
priety be called, the revelation of God, which he has revealed 
to us in the constitution of our rational natures ; and as it is 
congenial with reason and truth, cannot (like other revelations) 
partake of imposture. This is natural religion, and could be 
derived from none other but God. I have endeavoured, in this 
treatise, to prune this religion from those excrescences, with 
which craft on the one hand, and ignorance on the other, have 
loaded it ; and to hold it up to view in its native simplicity, free 
from alloy ; and have throughout the contents of the volume, 
addressed the reason of mankind, and not their passions, tradi- 
tions or prejudices ; for which cause, it is no wise probable that 
it will meet with any considerable approbation. 

Most of the human race, by one means or other are prepos- 
seased with principles opposed to the religion of reason. In 
these parts of America, they are roost generally taught, that 
they are born into the world in a state of enmity to God and 
moral good, and are under his wrath and curse, that the way 
to heaven and future blessedness is out of their power to pursue, 
and that it is incumbered with mysteries which none but the 
priests can unfold, that we must be bam again" have a spe- 
cial kind of faith, and he regenerated ; or in fine, that human 
nature, which they call the old man," must be destroyed^ 
perrerted, or changed by them, and by them t\«\? m^s^^«^;V^- 
fore it can be SLdmhted into the heavenly Vi\ti^dotii« 

9 
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mankind to sacerdotal empire ; which is erected on the imbee^ ^ 
ij of human nature. SuQh of mankind* as break the fetters of |^ 
their education, remove such other obstacles as are in their ^ 
way, and have the confidence publicly to talk rational, exalt ^ 
reason to its just supremacy, apd vindicate truth and the wavii 
of God's providence to men, are sure to be stamped with the ^ 
epithet of irreligious, infidel, profane, and the like. But it il ^ 
often observed of such a man, that he is morally hon^st^ and ai ^ 
often replied, what of that ? Morality will carry no man, to ^ 
heaven. 80 that all t|)e satisfaction the honest man can have 
while the superstitious are squibbing hell fire at him, is to retort ^ 
back upon them that they are priest ridden. I 
The manner of the existence, and intercoure of human souls) ^ 
after the dissolution of their bodies by death, being inconceive^ 
able to us in this life, and all manner of intelligence between us 
and departed souls impracticable, the priests have it in their pow- , 
er to amuse us with a great variety of visionary apprehensions of ■ 
things in the world to come, which, whil* in this life, we can- 
not contradict from experience, the test of great part of our : 
certainty (especially to those of ordinary understandings) and , 
having introduced mysteries into their religion, make it as in- 
comprehensible to us, (in this natural state) as the manner of 
"Our future existence ; and from scripture- authority, having in- 
Validated reason as being carnai and depraved, they proceed 
further to teach us from the same authority, that, the katural 
man knoweth not the things of the spirit, for they are foolishness 
unto him^ neither can he know them for they are spiritually di&^ 
cerned/^ A -spiritualizing teacher is nearly as well acquainted 
with the /kingdom of heaven, as a man can be with hfs home 
lot. He knows the road to heaven and eternal blessedness, to 
which happy regions, with the greatest -assurance, he presumes 
to pilot his dear disciples and unfold to theih the mysteries of 1 
the canonical writings, and of the world to tonre *; they catch 
the enthusiasm ^and see with the same sort of spiritual eyes, 
vnth which they <;afi ^pierce religion through and through, and 
understand the spiritual meaning of the scriptures, which before 
had been dead letter" to them, particularly the revelations 
of St. John the divine, and the allusion of the horns therein 
mentioned. The most obscure and unintelligible passages of 
the Bible, come within the compass of their spiritual discerning 
as apparently as figures do to a mathematician : then they t;an 
sing songs out<ef ^ne Oai^ticles, saying, am my beloved's and 
my beloved is mine.;" atfcl hwig at a loose from the govennnrent 
of reason, please themselv^iei wiilh 'any fanaticisms they like 
best, as that of their being sntUsked as hrands out of the burn* 
ingt to enjoy the special and etemaifavoninff God^ not from any 
iBOttkineat or m^rit in tkenit hut m^erely from ihe sovereign vnll 
amd/dfosure of Ood^ while miliums of millions^ as ffodd by na^ 
^rs.Mmd practice as thej/t wrt left to velter dmuLU^t'^t^ On^ 
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.^aiding drops of divine vengeance not considering, that if 
ft was consistent with the perfections of God to save them, his 
saliration could not fail to have heen uniformly extended to all 
others, whose circumstances may be supposed to be similar to, 
*or more deserving than theirs, for equal justice cannot fail to 
apply in ail cases in which equal justice demands it. But these , 
deluded people resolve the divine government altogether into 
sovereignty *; ** even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight,^^ And as they exclude reason and justice from their ima- 
ginary notions of religion, they also elcclude it from the provi- 
dence or moral government of God. Nothing is more common,, 
in the part of the country where I was educated, than to hear 
those infatuated people, in their public and private addresses, 
acknowledge to their creator, from the desk iftid elsewhere, • 
" hadst thou, O Lord, laid judgment to the line and righteous^ 
ness to the plummet^ we had heen in the grave with the dead and 
in hell with the damned, long before this time " Such expres- 
sions from the creature to the creator are profane, and utterly 
incompatible with the divine character. Undoubtedly, (all 
things complexly considered) the providence of God to man is 
just, inasmuch ns it has the divine approbation. 

The superstitious thus set up a spiritual discerning, indepen- 
dent of, and in opposition to reason, and their mere imaginations 
pass with each other, and with themselves, for infallible truth. 
Hence it is, that they despise the progressive and wearisome 
reasonin'gs of philosophers (which must be admitted to be a 
painful method of arriving at truth) but as it is the only way in 
which we can acquire it, I have pursued the old natural road of 
raciocination, concluding, that as this spiritual discerning is alto- 
gether inadequate to the management of any of the concerns of 
life, or of contributing any assistance or knowledge towards the 
perfecting of the arts and sciences, it is equally unintelligible 
and insignificant in matters of religion : and therefore conclude, 
that if the human race in general, could be prevailed upon to 
exercise common sense in religious concerns, those spiritual 
fictions would cease, and be succeeded by reason and truth. 

SECTION JI. 

Of the importance of the exercise of reason, and praotice of morality t in 
order to the happiness of mankind. 

The period of life is very uncertain, and at the longest is but 
short; a few years bring us from infancy to manhood, a few 
more to a dissolution ; pain, sickness and death are the neces- 
sary consequences of animal life. Through life we struggle 
with physical evils, which eventually we c^TVakti ^^^Vx^"^ 
cartbJr composition ; and Well would \l Vie lot \» 
here ; l>ut ahs ! morM e?U hae been mote ot 
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in our agency, and thouffh natural evil is unavoidable* yet 
ral evil may be prevented or remedied by the exercise of yittoe. 
Morality is therefore of more importance to us than any oral! 
other attainments ; as it is a habit of mind, which, from a retro- 
spective consciousness of our agency in this life, we should c«^ 
ry with us into our succeeding state of existence, as an acquired 
appendage of our rational nature, and as the necessary meani 
of our mental happiness. Virtue and vice are the only thingi 
in this world, which, with our souls, are capable of surviving 
death ; the former is the rational and only procuring cause of 
all intellectual happiness, and the latter of conscious guilt and 
misery; and therefore, our indispensible duty and ultimate inter- 
est is, to love, cultivate and improve the one, as the means of 
our greatest good, and to hate and abstain from the other, at 
productive of our greatest evil. And in order thereto, we should 
so far divest ourselves of the incumbrances of this world,) wh|ch 
are too apt to engross our attention) as to enquire a consistent 
system of the knowledge of religious duty, and make it our con- 
stant endeavour in life to act conformably to it. The.knowledge 
of the being, perfections, creation and providence of God, and 
of the immortality of our souls, is the foundation of religion ; 
which has been particularly illustrated in the four first chapters 
of this discourse. And as the Pagan, Jewish, Christian and 
Mahometan countries of the world have been overwhelmed with 
a multiplicity of revelations diverse from each other, and which, 
by their respective promulgators, are said to have been imme- 
diately inspired into their souls by the spirit of God, or imme- 
diately communicated to them by the intervening agency oi 
angels (as in the instance of the invisible Gabriel to Mahomet) 
and as those revelations have been received and credited, by far 
the greater part of the inhabitants of the several countries of the 
world (on whom they have been obtruded) as supernaturally 
revealed by God or angels, and which, in doctrine and discipline, 
are in most respects repugnant to each other, it fully evinces 
their imposture, and authorizes us, without a lengthy course oi 
arguing, to determine with certainty, that not one of them had 
their original from God ; as they clash with each other, which 
is ground of high probability against the authenticity of each of 
them. 

A revelation, that may be supposed to be really of the insti- 
tution of God, must also be supposed to be perfectly consis- 
tent or uniform, and to be able to stand the test of truth ; there- 
fore such pretended revelations, as are tendered to us as the 
contrirance of heaven, which do not bear that test, we may be 
morally certain, was either originally a deception, or has since, 
by adulteration become spurious. 

Reason therefore must be the standard, by which we deter- 
iniae the respective claims of reyelalion \ Cot otli^twis^ we may 
«ir well aubacribe to tho diyinlty o{ m ^« o^«t^ <it 
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to the whole of them, or to none at all. So likewise on this 
thesis, if reason rejects the whole of those revelations, we ought 
to return to the religion of nature and reason. 

Undoubtedly it is our duty, and for our best good, that we 
occupy and improve the faculties, with which our creator has 
endowed us, but so far as prejudice, or prepossession of opinion 
prevails over our minds, in the same proportion, reason is ex- 
cluded from our theory or practice. Therefore if we would 
.acquire useful (knowledge, we must first divest ourselves of those 
impediments ; and bincerely endeavour to search out the truth ; 
and draw our conclusions from reason and just argument, which 
will never conform to our inclination, interest or fancy ; but we 
must conform to that if we would judge rightly. As certain as 
we determine contrary to reason, we make a wrong conclusion; 
therefore, our wisdom is, to conform to the nature and reason 
of thingifi, as well in religious matters, as in other sciences. 
Preposterously absurd would it be, to negative the exercise of 
reason in religious concerns, and yet, be actuated by it in all 
other and less occurrences of life. All our knowledge of things is 
derived from God, in and by the order of nature, out of which 
we cannot perceive, reflect or understand any thing whatso" 
ever ; our external senses arc natural ; and those objects are al- 
so natural ; so that ourselves, and all things about us, and our 
knowledge collected therefrom, is natural, and not supernatu- 
ral ; as argued in the fifth chapter. 

An unjust composition never fails to contain error and false- 
hood. Therefore an unjust connection of ideas is not derived 
from nature, but from the imperfect composition of man. Mis- 
connection of ideas is the same as misjudging, and has no posi- 
tive existence, being merely a creature of the imagination; but 
nature and. truth are real and uniform; and the rational mind by 
reasoning, discerns the uniformity, and is thereby enabled to 
make a just composition of ideas, which will stand the test of 
truth. But the fantastical illuminations of the credulous and 
superstitious part of mankind, proceed from weakness, and as 
far as they take place in the world subvert the religion of RE^•^ 

■ON, NATURE and TRUTH. 
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TRUTH AND HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 



If there really is an infinitely wise and powerful Being, as 
Christians represent, the creator and governor of the universe, 
why did he allow mankind to fall into such a state of sin and 
misery, as to require the sacrifice of his only Son for their re- 
demption ? If he is an Omnipotent Being, was this absurd and 
miserable expedient of sending his Son to the earth to sufifer for 
the sins of mankind, in order to appease his own wrath, and 
save them from punishment, a proof of his wisdom, power, and 
goodness ? It is rather disgracing the name and character of 
an Almighty Being, to ascribe such an unjust and inefifectual 
plan to his judgment and contrivance. 

Is it likely that an all-wise God would devise such a scheme 
for the redemption of mankind ? Is it probable that he would 
ally himself so closely with them as to beget a Son, in connexion 
with a woman, when it is very evident that he pays no immedi- 
ate attention to their sufferings, their miseries, or any of their 
transactions ? 

Was it consistent with infinite wisdom to"^ spend four thousand 
years in arranging this absurd and contemptible plan ; allow- 
ing men to go on in all kinds of wickedness, without proTHing 
some effectual remedy to prevent them ? Was it like Almighty 
power to commence this imperfect work, and let it fail so com- 
pletely in the execution ? for it is quite evident, that it has en- 
tirely failed ; mankind have not been either improved or bene- 
fited by it; one half of them have never heard of It, although it 
has been in operation for eighteen hundred years. 

But taking it for granted, that there is an Almighty Being who 
governs the world, it is our duty to examine if it can be clearly 
proved, that the four gospels were written by inspiration from 
him, and if they are worthy of his infinite wisdom and exalted 
character. 

It is difficul t to pi'ove that Jesus Christ ever existed. If such ' 
a man ever liFed, he has be^n a peraoaof m\ic\x\^f^^m'^^x\Kfi^^% 
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than his bio^phers represent. If he had performed the won- 
derful works which they relate, and attracted so much of pub- 
lic attention as we are told, we would assuredly have got some 
account of him from Josephus.. It is impossible that so minute 
an historian, would have passed over so important a person, 
and such wonderful events, without particular notice, if they 
had taken place among his countrymen : yet, except in the in- 
terpolated passage,^ which is now given up, there is no account 
of Jusus Christ, nor any notice of his wonderful works, in ^e 
writings of that author ; nor is there any account of him or his 
mighty works in any other historian of that time. 

As we have no proof of the existence of Jesus Christ, but from 
the Evangelists, nor any account of his actions and sayings but 
in them, the truth of the Christian religion depends upon the 
correctness and accuracy of their testimony. Now, as the re- 
sponsibility is great, we ought to have been particularly inform- 
ed, from undoubted evidence, concerning the uprightness of 
these men's character, and their qualification for writing ac- 
counts of the life and doctrines of the Son of God ; and also 
how these writings were preserved in the destructive and bar- 
barous times which followed after the period when they were 
written. 

When we consider the importance of the subject that rests on 
their testimony, an enquiry naturally arises in our minds, who 
were these men, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the reputed 
authors of these accounts of the life of Jesus Christ, that so much 
confidence is reposed in their writings ; are they deserving of 
it? Matthew and John are said to have been disciples of Jesus 
Christ ; but there is no proof that they wrote the books which 
bear their names. Of Mark and Luke, it is not even pretend- 
ed that they were disciples, (nor is it certain who they were,) 
consequently their accounts of the actions and sayings of Jesus 
Christ must have been collected from others &t second hand, for 
these men, weak and credulous as they were, did not profess 
themselves to write by inspiration ; this was invented and as- 
cribed to them in later times. Thus we have only the evidence 
of two witnesses, Matthew and John, to attest the truth of these 
wonderful events, even if they did write the books ascribed to 
them, which is doubtful. Now, as we know so little concern- 
ing any of these authors, they are only entitled to credit when 
they relate probable stories, and corroborate one another ; they 
are not entitled to any credit when they relate improbable 
stories, and contradict one another in the relation, which is al- 
most every where the case. 

As Matthew and John are acknowledged to be the only disci- 
ples who wrote any accounts of the wonderful works, and sin- 
gular sayings of Jesus Christ,, tbey ace the only witnesses we 

^Antiq. Book xriu, chap. iii. jk^.. 
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re to attest these most improbable events ; yet we are threat- 
ed with eternal damnation, if we do not believe their incre- 
)le tales, although they appear to contradict one another in 
ery particular ; besides, of these writings ascribed to them, 

they did write them) we know not what is their own from 
lat has been fabricated in their name ; we know not what is 
nuine, from what has been inserted by transcribers in the 
rk ages : certainly faith is a necessary support of the Chris- 
religion ! "With those who have faith, it is little matter 
lich is genuine, or which is spurious, they are near equally 
eful ; and with those who have not faith to believe without 
lamination, they are almost equally useless. 
As these authors have engaged in writing the biography of 
is individual, and the particular events of his life, — if they re- 
te the truth, they must agree in the facts of their narrative, it 

on their agreement that their credibility depends ; if they 
»ntradict one another, we ought not to believe them, their 
jreement does not even prove that they write the truth ; but if 
ey contradict one another in what they relate, we are sure 
lat some of them have written falsehood, if not all. 

The first subject that is presented to us in Matthew's gospel, 

the genealogy of Jesus Christ from Abraham. Luke gives 
lother genealogy of the same person, but it is completely dif- 
jrent from Matthew's, both in the names of the persons, and 
le number of the generations. Their agreement and difference 
rill be best understood by placing them together in a descend- 
ig line, along with the genealogy given in the Old Testament. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Abraham. 
Isaac. 
Jacob. 
Judah. 
Pharez. 
Hezron. 
Ram.^ 

Ammmadab. 
Nahshon. 
V Salmon. 
Boaz. 
Obed. 
Jesse. 
I David, 
% Solomopb 

3 Rehoboim. 

4 Abijal. 

5 Asa 

6 J/doshaphat. 

7 ,i3ram, or Jehoram. 
p Ahaiziah, or Azariab, 

or Jehoahaz. 
9 Joash, or Jehoasb. 
10 Ama^iah. 
n Azmab, or UzsumL 



MATTHEW, 


LUKE. 


1 Abraham. 


Abraham. 


2 Isace. 


Isaac. . 


3 Jacob. 


Jacob. 


4 Jndas. 


Juda. 


5 Phai«s. 


Phares. 


6 E>om. 


Esrom. 


7 Aram. 


Aram. 


F Aminadab. 


Aminadab. 


^ Naasson. 


Naasson. 


10 Salmon, 


Salmon* 


11 Booz. 


Booz. 


12 Obed. 


Obed. 


13 Jesse. 


Jesse. 


1 David. ' 


David. 


2 Solomon. 


Nathan. 


3 Koboam. 


Mattatha. 


4 Abia. 


Menan. 


5 Asa. 


Melea. 


6 Josaphat 


Eliakim. 


7 Joram» 


Jonau. 




Joseph. 




Juda. 










8;0z\ai. 









li jiDtham. 
19 Aha2. 
U Hezekiah: 
16 BCanaMoh. 

16 Auon. 

17 Josiah. 

19 Jehoiakim. 
Jeconiah.* 
Salatbiei 4t Pedaiah. 

ZeriibbabeL 

Hananiah. 

Pelatiah. 



MATTHEW. 




Q Innthntn 


Joriin* 


in* Anhikv 

JV ACIUuKa 






Jtfse. 


lib JflBuaWQIfc- 


Er. 


JO AUIUU* 


Elmodam. 


«l Utf IIUI* 


Cosam*. 




Addi. 


1 jAf*hnTiSiui 


Melchi. 


4- saianiiei. 


Neri. 


«> zoroDaDsi* 




4 ADlUd* 




O HfilolUIII* 


Rfaesa. 


o Azor. 


JFoflmta* 


z sanoc. 


Juda. 


o Acbim. 




sl JLllUa. 




111 fjieazer. 


XU nHniniMi 


J A Jrlallllftll* 


Maath 


A^ iPavvu* 




13 Joseph. 


Ksli. 


Jesas CbriBt 


Maum. 




Amos. 




Mattalhias^. 




Joseph. 




Janna.. 




Melchi. 




Levi. 




Matthat 




Hell. 




Joseph. 




Jesus Christ. 



So glaring is the difference between these genealogies, that it 
cannot be concealed ; the defenders of Christianity have used 
every, argument that sophistry could invent, to reconcile them, 
but without success. Among others, they have said that 
one of them is the genealogy of Joseph, and the other that o£ 
Mary ; but this is altogether a false assumption, there is not the' 
slightest foundation for it, Mary's name is not once mentioned 
in either genealogy ; besides, it \\ even doubtful if Mary was of 
the tribe of Judah at all. We are \old,t that she was the cousin 
of Elizabeth, who was of the daughtvs of Aaron,} consequently 

* In the Old Testament, the name of Jeeonia\ bnly occurs in the getiealogj 
giyen 1. Chron. chap. iii. it is not to be found in history ^butinstem] of him, 
we are told of Jehoiachin, the son of Jehoiakim, whoreigned iLhis fkther^s^ad 
alfter his captiritv or death. It is recorded in II. Kings, cha^ xxiv. v«r. 8. 
that Ihis Jehoiachin was eighUen years old when he began to ; but in IL 
Chron. chap, zzxin. ver. 9. we are informed, that he was only et^ years old 
at that time ! According to II. Kings, chap. xxiv. ver. 12. he was ^i^en cap- 
tire by the king of Babylon in the eighth year ofhis reign ; but in II. Ch^j^diap. 
zxxTi. ver. 9. we are told^ that ho reigned only three months an^ tdir dayi; 
We learn in II. Kings, chap. xxiv. ver. 17. that his father's broAer was made 
king in his stead; but in il. Chron. chap, xxxvi. ver. 10. we are told Ijuitik 
WMM bu ovhi brother ! The whole history of the Israelites, im Kia^vittd Ckraa-t 
ioEsM^ g^AU of aimUu contradictioM. 

t lake, chap. i. ttt. 96. ySBt. 
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she was more likely to be of the tribe of Levi, than of the tribe 
of Judah. 

There is something suspicious even in the agreement of these 
genealogies, they only agree concerning the generations from 
Abraham to David, a period in which there was very little writ- 
ing of any kind, and not likely any genealogies recorded. — 
There is something even incredible in the time occupied by the 
three generations between Salmon and David, a period of near 
370 years ! This time must have elapsed, (according to the 
story,) between the marriage of Salmon with Rachab, after the 
destruction of Jericho, and the birth of David, and is only occu- 
pied by Boaz, Obed, and Jesse, in succession ; to fill up this 
time, it is necessary to suppose these men begetting children 
above 100 years of age J Is this probable ? 

Matthew says, from Abraham to David, are fourteen genera* 
tions, but according to the list of names he gives, there were 
only thirteen ; he says, from David until the carrying away in- 
to Babylon, are fourteen generations ; but according to the gen- 
ealogy in the Old Testament,* there were eighteen. In thi& 
period, Matthew has omitted four generations, either through 
ignoratice or design, apparently to make his three imaginary^ 
peribds have each the same number. He says, that Joram be- 
gat Ozias, but in the Old Testament we learn that it was not so, 
that there were three generations between them, viz. Ahaziah 
(or Azariah,) Joash, and Amaziah, consequently Joram could 
not beget Ozias ; he has also omitted one generation (viz. Je- 
hoiakim) between Josiah and Jeconiah ; he says, that Josiah 
begat Jeconias and his brethren, about the time they were car- 
ried away to Babylon ; but we find in the Old Testament,t that 
Jfeconiah was Jehoiakirtp^ s son, not Josiah^s, there is not one of 
\he name of Jeconiah in the list of Josiah's sons that is given.;^ 
Ve also learn, § that Josiah was killed eleven years before the 
carrying away into Babylon, || (according to the chronology,) 
80 h% could not beget them about that time, when he was dead 
long bjfore. Matthew then says, from the carrying away into 
Babylo\ until Christ, are fourteen generations, but according 
to his lisv there were only thirteen ; his three numbers of four- 
teen generations each, if added together, would make forty-two, 
Hut the number of names in his list amount only to forty ! 

We have thus far been comparing Matthew's account with 
the Old Testament, but Luke's genealogy of Jesus Christ is so 
completely different from both, that it sets all comparison at 
defiance, except in the two following instances : He tells us, 
that Joseph, the carpenter, was the son of Heli ; Matthew says, 
b€ was the son of Jacob ^ Luke tells us, that Salathiel was the 
son of Neri ; Matthew and Chronicles both say^ th&t ^^VibS!c£i5^ 



•J. Chn^ehAp. in. ret. 16, ISi—ti: Chtoiu daai^i Vft.^t,«.-\'^-^^oS!^ 
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was the son of Jechonia's ; Matthew and Luke tells qs, that 

Zorobabel was the son of Salathiel, bpt we are informed in 
Chronicles,* that he was the son of Pedaiah, Salathiel's brother. 
Is this confused and contradictory story like truth ?t 

The names of the other persons, and the number of genera- 
tions in these two genealogies, are so totally different that they 
are completely irrcconcileable. Can any person believe them 
both for truth ? Or ought we to believe either of them ? If 
Matthew and Luke were ordinary writers, we would reject 
most of their stories as falsehood. Is the traditionary belief^ 
that they were written by divine inspiration, sufficient iiuthority 
to make us stifle our reason, and believe contradictions for re- 
velation ? It is certainly a proof of strong prejudice, and little 
reason, to believe the whole for divine truth ; it is a proof of 
more sophistry than uprightness of mind, to strive to reconeile 
them. 

Matthew seems to have adopted for his genealogy, the line 
of kings of the house of David, as far as he could trace it^ to 
show that the hero of his story was sprung of that race ; but 
as he makes errors, and omissions in a line of kings, where he 
might have been correct, we may reasonably suppose, that his 
errors are many more when that line fails him, if the whole is 
not a fabrication. Luke's genealogy from David to Joseph, 
appears to have been altogether supposition, one of his own 
making. 

These two authors wish to prove, that Jesus was descended 
from the family of David, but although their genealogies from 
David down to Joseph had been correct, (which is not the case,) 
they immediately overturn their own labour, by telling us, that 
Jesus was not Joseph's son, but begotten of the Holy Ghost, 
.consequently he was not descended from David, but the son 6i 
the Holy Ghost ! 

Msitthew tolls us, J that after Mary was espoused to Josepii, 
before they came together, she was found to be with chiU of 
the Holy Ghost! How was this singular circumstance ascer- 
tained ? By whom was she found with child when her iusbanJ 
had not come near her ? Did Matthew himself fin* that she 
was with child ? If he did, what are we to think of him and 
her ? If he did not, but took her word for it, or mere report, 
what value ought we to set upon his evidence ? And how did 
he or they know that she was with child of the Holy Ghost! 
if they had only her own word, where is the proof? Does this 
strange and improbable story not require any ? When a young 
woman is with child, how is it possible to prove that it is to the 

* Chap. iii. ver. 19.— t Luke also introdaces into his genealogy , Chap. iiL 
yer. 36. one Calnan, as the son of Arphaxad, and- the father of Salah ; batw- 
eording to Geneaia^ chap. xi. ver. 12. there was no such person betweea A^ 
phaiad and Salah, We are told there, that XTig\i^^dLYAX&aA\Cbe^at Salab tt 
Uurtjr Sve yean of ege, without any be\YrMii>iiem.— \ v ^wlAV 
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Holy Ghosts tnd not to a man ? Matthew has not told us how 
ihey distinguish this case, therefore it is not deserving of the 
smallest credit. 

Mlatthew then says, that Joseph knew not Mary until she 
brought fo^th her first bom son Jesus^^? Who told Matthew 
this T If it was so, how did Joseph know that she was with 
child ? This is altogether a strange mystery ; would any of 
the pious defenders of Christ's divinity be willing to receive hls^ 
wife in that condition at his marriage, and be satisfied with such 
aif explanation ? Can any father read this account of the con- 
ception before his wife, his sons, or his daughters^ without 
blushing ? Could any preacher read or expound it before hie 
congregfitioTi without shame ? Will it improve the minds of 
any ? Is it not more likely to corrupt them ? What can a del- 
icate young maiden think of this ? Will it tend to keep her 
mind chaste and virtuous^ if she is taught to admire such a 
strange conception, to adore the person brought forth, and the 
Being concerned in the production of him ? In an. unprejudiced 
mind, it can excite no other feeling but disgust and contempt t 
It is similar to the obscene story of Onan's taransaCtion with his 
brother^s wife,* to the gambols of Tamar's twins in their birth^t 
or the sublime description of Aholah and Aholiah in Ezekiel4 
Why do we despise the obscenitii^s in the Greek, Roman, and 
Hindoo mythologies, after admiring and adoring this ? We 
should pulj the beam out of our owh eye, before we attempt to 
take the mote out of our neigbour*s : we should clear the Bible 
of its obscenities, before we reproach the Koran, or despise the 



To establish the truth of any important event, the proof 
Should be compiete, and the narrative clear ; but where is the- 
proof of this miraculous conception ? There is liane whatever, 
there is noi a single wimess lu aiiest the truth of this suspicious 
i»iory, or incredible romance, although it is said to be of the 
greatest importance to mankind, and we aa-e required tn believe 
it, under pain of eternal datiinQtiun.H It has been argued with 
great zeal, that the authors of these books knew all these things 
by inspiration, but whal proof have we of that ? There is hone 
whatever, not even their own assertion, these authors, (weak 
and silly as they are,) none of them say they were inspired, and 
if they had said so, it would not have been any proof of it, the 
fftory would still be liable to suspicion. 

The Evangelists, like their predecessors in the old Testa- 
ment, seem to have had very little sense of modesty in some of 
their writings. Luke tells us,§ that Zacharias and Elizabeth 
had no child, because she wa^ barren. This is a very confident 
assertion ; who told him that the defect was with Elizabeth ? 




•Genesig, chap, jxxrui. ver. 9.— t Ibid. 'veT.5».— \CVv^. xiIvm^^ 
«2isp. xrL wer, 16, — f Chap, i. ver. 7. 
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Did he writer this hy inspiration ! It was a suhlime subject for 
rerelatlon indeed ! v 

Luke also reports, very minutely, some conversations which- 
(he says) took place between Zacharias and an angel in the 
temple, and between the angel and Mary, when he came to.an-* 
nounce her own conception to herself; and also between Mary 
and Elizabeth. Are we sure that these conversations ever took 
place ? Are they not the author's own manufacture ? He says,* 
that the angel promised to Mary, that God would give Jesus 
**the throne of his father David, and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end." 
This promise was never fulfilled in any respect ; he never sat 
on the throne of David, nor reigned over the house of Jacob, they 
despise his name, and detest his followers. The conversations 
are no doubt equally correct with the promise. 

Matthew says,t that Joseph being a just man, and not willing 
to make a public example of Mary, meant to put her away pri- 
vately; was this a token of justice? private punishments are 
sure to end in gross injustice, punishment by the law should be 
public, to prevent oppression ; even the severe laws of Moses, 
hardly allowed private divorce ; but how could he put her away, 
when we are told both before and after,^ that they were not yet 
come together ? 

Matthew relates,|| that an angel appeared unto Joseph in a 
dream, and said unto him, ''Fear not Joseph, to take unto thee, 
Mary thv wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost !" Why did the angel not appear to him when he was 
awake ? How could Joseph know an angel in a dream ? Can 
a man in a dream be a correct judge of angels alid revelations! 
Or did he only dream that an angel spake to him ? ^Who told 
Matthew this story ? Did he make it himself? Would such evi- 
dence be admitted as pruof in <^^y i^auaulii tt cuui t of* jnniice ? Ccr* 
taiiily not. If it would not be received as proof in an ordinary 
case, it ought not to be held sufficient to establish one so doubt- 
ful and improbable ; but every thing connectpd with this busi- 
ness is suspicious and uncertain. Are these whispers in dreams 
and visions a correct method of communication between God 
and man ? Is it worthy of that Almighty Being 16 employ such 
means of revelation? It is no doubt a good enough way of re- 
vealing matters which we are not allowed either to doubt or 
examine, but must believe, or be tqrmented for ever ! but when 
thoroughly examined, the inaccuracy appears. 

Ought we to believe, as revelations from God, the dreams of 
an obscure man, of whose character we are ignorant, who lived 
eighteen hundred years ago, and whose dreams arc related to 
us by another man of whom we are equally ignorant ? Consi- 
der this, and think on what foundation Christianity rests ! This 



' Ch. i. rer. 32, 33 t Ch. i. yer. 19,tGh. i. ver. 18, 84. | Ibid. var. 80. 
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may show us, that it relts on ?l sure foundation, on a rock, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ! But Christians 
themselves are notorious unbelievers, they depend little on the 
promises of God for support ; they trust more to their penal 
htws for the safety of Christianity, than to God himself. 

Every thing related concerning Jesus Christ, seems equally 
inaccurate; besides an acknowledged error of four years in 
settling the year of his birth, there seems also a gross error as 
to the iiime of the year at which they say he was born, which 
may be ascertained as follows: The Jewish year began at the 
Vernal equinox,* and contained twelve months ; we are toldf 
that the priests, the descendants of Aaron, were divided into 
twenty four courses for the year, which was two courses for 
every month ; we are told,:^ that John's father was of the course 
of Abia, which we learn II was the eighth: and^ that he served in 
the order of his course. Now if he returned home at the end 
of his time of service, this would bcx about the middle of7)ur 
July ; after which we are told,ir his wife conceived ; six months 
after this ^(corresponding to our January,) we are told,** that 
the angel (or some other person,) appeared to Mary to annouco 
"her conception ; nine months after this time should be the time 
of Christ's birth, corresponding to the middle of our October, 
and not the 25th of December, which has been fixed. But 
among so many more serious errors and contradictions, this it 
^scarcely worth notice. 

Matthew tells us,tt that when Jesus was bom in Bethlehem, 
'in the days of Herod, there came wise men from the east to 
worship him ; but neither Mark, Luke, nor John, mention this 
•circumstance so honourable to him. Luke, who is very par- 
ticular in his narrative, say8,Jt that it was shepherds from the 
neighbourhood ; Matthew tells us, that they were led to him by 
a star; Lilke says, they were directed by an angel. Mark and 
John probably never heard of this event, or -else they have not 
believed it. 

According ^o Mtitthew's narrative, the star had not directed 
the wise men 'very accurately, for they came to Jerusdlexn in* 
quiring for Jesus, instead of going to Bethlehem, where he was; 
and i^lthongh they inquired for him at Jerusalem, it appears by 
what ihey told Herod Ifl that they knew the whole of his his^ 
tory« and were fitter tO'givo information concerning him than 
-the people of Jeru«alein. Qut the whole story has much ap* 
pearance of being manufactured by Matthew himself, as he hat 
not teen lery scrupulous about titory making. 

Matthew tells us,^§ when Herod heard of the birth of Christ, 
fie was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him ; (there is no ex» 

• Ezod. rliap. xii. ver. 2. — 1 1. Chron. chan. xxnr^wr . 4,— \ \ >» 
1 1. Chron. chap. xxiv. ver. JO.—} Luke, cW. i. w.%,^^N^t. 

fiCL iL f. Cb. ii. v. 8, 18.-|lCb. i\. ^. l^j'^l.-^^^ "^^-V 
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€«ptiM af any person,) is this like truth! Can we believe that 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem were troubled, because there 
was born a riral to Herod, ( who was a merciless oppressor! If 
Jesus had been a rival worth tlie smallest attention, we may 
be sure that niany would have rejoiced at his birth ; as we 
iearn from Josephus that Herod was a cruel tyrant ; not of 
€heir own nation, and very generally hated by the Jews, both 
in Jerusalem and other places ; this may render Matthew's ac- 
coRUt of the trouble in Jerusalem very doubtful. 

Matthew relates,* that after the departure of the wise men, 
an an?el appeared unto Joseph in a dream, t saying, ** Arise, 
take me young child and his mother, and flee into £gypt, for 
Herod will seek the young child's life." Then he says, that 
Joseph arose by night, (apparently in haste) and took the child 
And his mother, and fled into Egypt, and was there until the 
death of Herod ; but neither Mark, Luke, nor John, take any 
notice of these dreams and flights. Luke iells us,| on the 
contrary, that they remained where they were until after the 
child was circumcised, and his mother was purifiedy which 
would be forty-one days, according to the law of Moses ;| and 
After that, they went up to Jerusalem to present him in the 
temple, the most public pkce in the kingdom, almost iato He- 
rod's presence, instead of flying into Egypt ; and from Jerust- 
lem [he says] they went to Nazareth, and lived there ; but a^ 
cording to Matthew's story,^ they went direct from Egypt to 
Nazareth, for fear of Archelaus, Herod^s successor.lT and dut 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, be 
shall be called a Nazarene although there is no such pro- 
phecy to be found. 

Luke relates further,** that they went up to Jerusalem ereiy 
year to the pass-orer ; this does not leave, them time to flee is- ! 
to Egypt, much less to live there till the death of Herod, and 
the settlement of his son Archelaus, [which li^as a considerable 
time] nor any reason to believe they ever did «o ; for if thef , 
really fled«nto Egypt, and remained therefor that time,they conW < 
not go up to Jerusalem every year to the pass-over. Which of 
these accounts is the tro^ one ! We must conclude, that one of 
Ihem is false, and may well think them both doubtful. 

Matthew tells ub^X that when Herod saw that he wag modrel 
«f the wise men, he sent forth and destroyed all the yoQikgchi^ 
drcn in Bethlehem, and the coasts thereof, from two y^mrs old 
and under. If this is true, was it a proof of peace on earA, Mid 
good will among fnen, produced by Christ's Urth t Wky did 
he not protect these innocent victims ! Luke, thovgh. irery 

' *Chap. ii. ver. 13. tit wooAd have been 'better for die ancel to appetf 
f • Joie|A when he wm awake, rather than aaleep. WImU renanee mm It 
pktetd OB what a man fancies fiiat he leea orliearH in a tlraaBi, eves iT tM 
Srem werm oormtly 'reported Chan. \v.^tK.%W.-A^^c^ eha|^ A.tetlk 
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particular in relating all the events connected with his infancy, 
never mentions this horrid massacre, neither docs Mark nor 
John ; even Joseplms, who is very minute in relating all JHe«- 
rod's actions, and who seems anxious to shew his cruelties, not 
to pass over them, never takes notice of this barbarous transact 
tion ; neither is. it mentioned by any other writer of ihat time ! 
Can we believe that such horrid cruelty would be passed over 
in silence by men who wrote at the time it was committed ? 
Can we believe Matthew's word alone after this silence ? TVe 
have good reason to doubt it, when we consider how many 
stories he has fabricated. 

Matthew says,* then was fulfilled what was spoken of by the 
prophet, saying, "in Ramah there was a voice heard lamenta- 
tion and mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
^not be comforted because they are not." This is a very false 
and absurd application of a quotation which Matthew makes 
from Jeremiah.t who there laments for a destruction that was 
past, as is evident both from what is before and after; for in the 
next verse, he endeavours to comfort Rachel, and promises that 
her children shall come again from the land of the enemy unto 
their own border. Could Matthew or any of his defenders say 
that promise was ever fulfilled concerning these children whom 
(he says) Herod slew ? It is a part of the same passage, which 
he calls a prophecy. Did these children return again ? certaioly 
not. Besides, Ramah was not Bethlehem, nor yet in its iMtg h- 
borhood ; so what was done, in the one could not apply to the 
other. Would a lamentation for the destruction of any town 
at the time of the Norman conquest, be a correct prophecy of 
the Manchester massacre in the present day! assuredly not 5 
^yet such is the agreement between that prophecy and the mas- 
sacre of the children of Bethlehem, if that event ever took phce. 

According to Luke's narrative,^ when Jesus was presented 
in the temple, two persons came in who claim some attention^ 
the first was Simeon, an aged saint, who took Jesus in his arms, 
and blessed God that he had seen him, and prophecied that he 
would be a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of God^s 
people Israel, But how has this prophecy been fulfiDed ! The 
Gentiles for many centuries after his time, were darkened and 
made cruel fanatics by his religion ; and the pef>p]e of Israel, 
instead of accounting him a glory to them, despise his name, 
and reckon him a disgrace to their nation ; Simeon also said, 
behold this child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in tsrael." This was at best but a very doubtful character of 
him, to produce the fall of many, and the rising of others, mi?ht 
be more mischievous than useful ; but did he accomplish that 
in Israel ? Simeon's words were so sublime, that Joseph andL ' 
Mary did not understand them, although \V\c^ Ni^\%.'^T%H\»N«>e!t *; 

'Omp. ii, ver. 17. la-f Chap. xixVi. v«t-&.— X^iVsas^- ww-^ 
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instraeted by an tngel, they marrell^d at him, and so may we. 
The second was Anna, a prophetess, a widow of eighty-four yearSf 
who had lived with a husband seven years from her yirginitYy 
(how clear is revelation !) and wonderful, she served God^ night 
and day, with fasting and prayer ! Is it possible that she could 
fast and pray night and day ? If so, she would neither take 
sleep nor sustenance, which would have been a miracle indeed ! 
If this story had been related by any ordinary writer, it would 
be rejected by sensible men as a downright falsehood, but as it 
is written by divine inspiration, we must hold our peace. 

Were these stories not manufactured by the author himself t 
There is good reason to think so. According to Matthew's ac- 
count, Joseph and Mary were living in Egypt at this time, for 
fear of Herod. 

Does this account of the incarnation of God, and his birth 
among men, give us elevated notions of that Being ? What 
better is it than the stories of the illicit amours and onspring of 
Jupiter, as recorded in the Greek mythology ? It is equally as 
extravagant, and certainly not more correct. Can any person 
really expect that redemption for mankind will proceed from such 
a source T . Can they seriously believe that this will procure 
them eternal salvation T 



CHAPTER II. 

JUmarks on tht testimony ctmceming the events of ChrisVs life from 
kis injaney^ untU the timt of sending out his apostles to preach an4 work 
miracks. 

From the time that Jesus was presented in the temple, until 
he was baptised by John, when nearly thirty years old, we hear 
only once of him in Luke, who tells us,* that when he was 
about twelve years of age, he went up with his parents to Jeru- 
salem, to the pass-over, but left them in the city without notice, 
and staid behind to hear and dispute with the doctors in the 
temple, without satisfying their anxiety, although they were 
seeking him for three days sorrowing.! 

This boasted incident, so little to the credit of his filial duty, 
is the only account of him, either where he lived, or how he 
was employed, (except in the gospels, which are said to be spu- 
rious,) until after his baptism, when he is represented as in fa- 
miliar company with the devil, before he set out as a preacher. 

This silent negative concerning any useful labour performed 
in his youth, may raise a question, if the Son of God could not 
have been better employed than he seems to have been T If he 
eain« lo the earth to work the reformation of mankind, and 
procure them salvation, why did he spend so many years of 
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precious time after he was come, without instructing, or attempt- 
ing to reform them T Why tiid he allow them to go on in vice 
and crime, until he was thirty years old, without giving them 
any public instruction ? Was this performing faithfully the 
work for which he was sent ? Was it like the Son of God to 
spend his time ' in this obscure and useless manner, allowing^ 
mankind to plunge inXo crimes, and go headlong to misery be- 
fore his eyes, without preventing them ? If he was the Son of 
God, these are mysteries beyond our comprehension. 

As we have no account of Jesus Christ about this time, we 
may ask a question or two concerning his messenger, John the 
Baptist, and compare what Jesus said of him, with the account 
that he gave of himself. 

Jesus, when describing John's character to the people, makes 
a very inaccurate quotation * from Malachi,t to prove that he 
was the messenger spoken of there ; and he expressly declared,^ 
that John was Elias, or Elijah, who was to come. But John 
himself, when he was strictly questioned by the priests and 
Levites,§ if he was Elias, declared that he was not ! Both these 
sayings cannot be true. Whether shall we believe Jesus or 
John? We need not hesitate in believing John ; he was not 
nearly so cruel and mischievous a person as Elijah. 

We are told by Matthew || and Mark,!^ that Jerusalem and all 
Judea went out to John and were baptised by him in Jordan ! 
Is this true ? Can we believe that they all went out and were 
baptised by him ? It is nearly impossible that a whole nation 
^ould be baptised by one man at one j}lace, and at least impro- 
bable« when we consider that the leading men, the priests and 
Tulers, besides many others, despised or hated him ; and when 
'We recollect, that Luke says,** the Pharisees were not baptised 
ly him ; and, according to John.ff all men came to Jesus to be 
Impttsed. But with the inspired writers, words have very flexi- 
ble meanings, and perhaps all means only a part ! 

The author of Luke's gospel makes a very loose quotation^^ 
of a bombastical passage in Isaiah, which he calls a prophecy 
of John, as the messenger who was to prepare the way of the 
liOrd ; that by him every valley should be filled, and every 
rnountain and hill brought low, and that all flesh should see the 
salvation of God ! Did John perform these magnificent pro- 
tnises ? Did Jesus find the way thus smoothed for him ? John 
himself makes also a very ridiculous assertion,^^ that God was 
ible, from the stones of the river, to r^iise up children to Abra- 
ham I Was this probable ? If he could do so, why did he not 
make Abraham's children better ? 

Before 'the commencement of Christ's ministry, he is intro- 
luced into our notice as in company with the devil, who was 

• Matt ch. xi. ver. 10.— t Ch. iii. ver. 1,— t MtttL N«t,\^»— 
til. J. w. Sl-^S CbtLp, iii. ver. 5,— IT Ch. i. vet 5.— ^"^^ 
L rer, l^.-U Ch, iii. ver. 5, 6.*-$ J Ibid. ver. 
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certainly a very fit companion for the Son of God ! These two 
characters, so celebrated under the gospel dispensation, are 
equally strangers in the Old Testament, their names or exig- 
tence being hardly mentioned ; but in the New they are the 
principal actors in the scene ; it appears, that the devil is 
brought on the stage at this time to display the power of Jesus 
Christ in vanquishing this rival, as his actions would have no 
eclat without him. But the whole story is a superstitious le- 
gend, invented or adopted by the ignorant and credulous au- 
thors : it is similar to the monkish stories of the encounters 
"with the devil, and the feats performed against him by St. Dun- 
stan,. and many other early saints, and no doubt deserving of \ 
equal credit. 

The first attack that the devil made on Jesus, that of bidding 
him command the stones to be made bread ; * and the second, 
that of setting him on a pinnacle of the temple, and bidding him 
cast himself down.f are ridiculous and contemptible ; and the 
thirds that he took him up to an exceeding high mountain,^: and 
shewed him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them, in a moment of time,|| is notoriously false, as they could 
not be seen from any mountain ; and the author in telling this 
story, only displays his own ignorance of the true figure of the 
earth ; he represents it as a flat surface, instead of a globe; it 
would be as impossible to see all the kingdoms of world 
from the top of a hill, as it would be to see through the globe. 
It has been argued, that these authors wrote according to the 
degree of knowledge among their countrymen, but certainly 
f ome even among the Jews were better informed than this ; but 
whether or not, it would be more like divine revelation to tell 
men the truth, and enlighten their minds to receive it ; to dispel 
errors,rather than to sanction them,as the same story in conjunc- t 
tion with others in the Old Testament* have been often laid hold j 
of by ignorant bigots, to prove, from divine revelation, tbitj 
the earth is a plain, under a concave arch, and that to belieTe • 
it is a globe, is contrary to Scripture, wicked and impious ;aQl, 
by this means to stifle learning and persecute philosophers. 

According to these authors, the devil is a person of great 
power and glory, and may well be styled ''the prince of this 
world he is represented as saying to Jesus,^ that all the 
kingdoms of the world were delivered to him, (no doubt Jews 
and all) and he could give them to whomsoever he pleased! 
This is a strange assertion ; is it true J Or is the story all \\^ 
together ? What is become of the devil now ? Leaf-ning and 
the exercise of reason seem to have banished him. He is muck 
like his companion Jesus Christ, if we have faith in him, he csi 
do mighty works, but if we have nqt faith in his power, and 
question his existence, he leaves us, and can do nothing ! Jetiif 

*Matt. cb. iv. rer. 3.— i Ver, ^.-rr^Vw^ WW^, ^\x»^«.V-4 W«l 
«&ap. i>. ver.6L \ 
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himself could not work miracles when the people did not be- 
lieve on him.* Faith is a sublime virtue, it can remove moun- 
tains ! 

We are told by Matthew,! that Jesus left Nazareth and 
came and dwelt at Capernaum, which is upon the sea coast in 
the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim, that it might be fulfil- 
led which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying/* Th^ 
land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, by the way of the 
sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles ; the people which 
sat in darkness saw a great light ; and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death, light is sprung up." But if we 
turn to the passage alluded to in Isaiab4 we find that this is not 
what he has written, the passage is altogether mangled ; Mat* 
thew has only cut out half of the sentence, and even that half if 
not correctly quoted ; none of the words are applicable to the 
circumstance of Christ living at Capernaum. Isaiah*s words are 
a poetical description of troubles that are past, not a prophecy 
of Jesus to come ; nor is there the least mention of his namet 
or any incident connected with him in it. Matthew abounds 
with these heads and tails of quotations from the Old. Testa* 
ment, which he calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, not one of 
which are correctly quoted, or rightly applied : they are 9l\ 
garbled and distorted to serve his purpose, none of them are 
applicable to Jesus Christ in any respect; no profiBine author 
,would be permitted to make such disfigured quotations without 
ample chastisement ; but the name of inspiration covers a mul*. 
titude of sins. 

Matthew also tells us, of many things that Jesus and others 
did, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet^ 
saying," d&c but in all these quotations he is also very incorn. 
rect, he garbles and twists the passages to make them apply to 
his story, or support it, although none of them are prophecies 
of Jesus Christ, nor do they in the least correspond with the 
circumstances of his life. But even if they had been prophecies 
of events to come, it is a stralige way of fulfilling them, to act 
in imitation of the description, avowedly for the purpose. Oa 
the same principle, another pretender might yet arise, and act 
still more like these descriptions, and assert tliat the prophecies 
were fulfilled by him more truly than by Jesus Christ. 

John tells us, in his introduction to the history of Jesus 
Christ, B that he was the true light which lighteih every man 
that Cometh into the world ! This is a bold assertion, but en- 
tirely without foundation, he did not enlighten his countrymen 
the Jews, at whose instigation he was crucified ; he did not en-, 
lighten his neighbours, the Arabians, and their successors, the 

Mahometans, nor yet the Hindoos and ChvDL^?k%\\x^ 

■»" 

*MMrk. chap. vL ver* 6.— t Cl«p. ^M. ISt, Vs^ Wv^v'^ 

I Cft. i ver, 9. 
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lighten the poor American Indian^,- myriads of whom wer# 
murdered by his zealous Worshippers, nor yet the African ne^ 
groes, millions of whom have been carried into slavery,and de^ 
stroyed by his pious followers ; he did not enlighten the Hot* 
tentots, whom his disciples have nearly exterminated. There 
has been thousands of generations in different lands who 
never heard of his name ; even many of his own disciples have 
been very unenlightened. John even contradicts himself, when 
he says,* that the world knew him not when he was in it, and 
even his own did not receive him. 

If wc examine the Evangelists with care, we will find an ap« 
parent contradiction in almost every thing they r/elate. — 
We have an instance in the manner in* which they report the 
calling of Simon Peter, and Andrew.- Matthew and Mark tell 
118, that Jesus was walking by the sea of Galilee, and Simon 
j^iBter, and Andrew, were in their ships fishing when he called 
lheiir# But Luke says,! that he was sitting in their ship^ and 
teaching the people on the land, and the fishermen were out 
washing their nets. Matthew and Mark inform us, that when 
Jesus called them« they immediately leA their nets and followed 
him. But according to Luke's story, it does not appear that 
be called them at all ; they followed him in consequence of » 
great draught of fishes which were taken by his directions* 
after his sermon wa3 over. 

John's relation of the manner in which they were called, 19 
quite difierent from all the others ; according to his account, % 
^bese men were folio we'rs of John the Baptist, not fishers, nor 
n there any fishing mentioned in the business^^ He says, that 
John, with Andrew and another of his disciples, were standing 
And looking upon Jesus, who was walking, (he does not tell u» 
Where,) and that when John isaid behold the lamb of God," 
Ihey left him and followed j£sus. Which of all these' ac-- 
imtnts is the true one ? 

We are told of another of his disciples, whom he found sit- 
fine at the receipt of customd, and called him. Matthew tell» 
iis,$ that his name was Matthew, (probably himself) but Markl 
|md Lukeir both say^ that this man's name was Levi, akhougk ' 
there was not one ofhis disciples of that name, even according 
to their own lists of their names.. Why is it that inspired wri^ 
iers make so many mistakes ? 

Among these callings and findings we are told,** that Philip 
net with Nathaniel, "and saith unto him, we have found him of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph." f^ut notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of Philip, and the sophistical arguments ofhis supporters, 
^either Moses nor the prophets wrote any such thing; nor is 
there such a name or sentence in all iVie 0(d Testament. This 

* OA. I ver. 10, JI.— f Ch. v. ver. 3.-^ CVi.\.TOr.%, Aa^^O!.,Sx,^«t.^, 
§ Cb. a. ver. 14.— IT Ch. v. ver. 27.—* * JoYin, CKX. AS. 
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Id a specimen of apostolic accurcLcy, and a proof how well they 
were acquainted with the Scriptures which they pretended to 
explain. 

We find in John's gospel,* that JesuSj told Nicodemus, that 
no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven. ' This surely contradicts and invalidates the story 
of Elijah ascending up tp heaven in a chariot of fire.f if any 
can believe it. 

We are told by John^ that Jesus said to the Jews, " If he 
bare witness of himself, his witness was not true." This say- 
ing requires some consideration ; did he not bear witness of 
himself, when he said to the blind man, whom (John says) he 
restored to sight, H **do8t thou believe on the Son of God ? Thou 
hast both seen him, and it is he who talketh with thee." Accor^ 
ding to his own saying this was not true. Did he not bear wit- 
ness of himself, when he said,^ and my father are one ?" Ac- 
cording to his own saying this was not true. He declared that 
he was^ the true vine, and the good shepherd, andlTthat all who* 
ever came before him were thieves and robbers ! Was not this 
bearing witness of himself? This sentence, that all who came 
before him, were thieves and robbers, will include Moses and 
fLe prophets, and other worthies of the Old Testament ; but it, 
ia a character which many of them justly deserve. 

He said,*^ am the light of the world, he that foUoweth me 
■hall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life." 
Was not this bearing witness of himself ? Tkei Pharisees thought 
60, and charged him with inconsistency. They took his own 
words, and 8aid,tt *Hhou bearest record of thyself, thy record 
is not true." His answer to this charge adds to the contradic- 
tions ; he said, though I bear record of myself^ yet my record 
is true." This was denying what he had oaid before, and as- 
suming a privilege of making assertions and contradicting them 
as he thought fit ! He proceeds with a very inconclusive answeiv 
every sentence of which might be disputed, and finishes it by 
telling them,j::^ that they neither knew him nor his Father ; al- 
though he had said before^§ that they did know him ; they both 
knew him and whence he was. Many of his sayings wese very 
lingular the Jews said, ''he hath a devil, and is mad, why hear 
ye him." » 

John also tells us,|f || that Jesus said to the Jews, '4f they had 
believed Moses, they would ha^e believed him, for Moses wrote 
of him." But he ought to have pointed out the particular pas* 
sage which Moses wrote of him, to clear himself of the charge 
of ignorance or misrepresentation, as his name is not now to bo 
found in the writings of Moses, nor any allusion to bim< 

Cb. w. ver. 13.^f2 Kings, cb. ii. ver. CK ^. nw.^V— 

rer. 35, 37^^ Cb. i. v. 30.— If Ch. x; v. 8.—** CK Vm, Vit,— 'si-^*' 
U Ver. 19.-^ff Jobn, eb. vii. r. H Oh. 5. 46. 
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Luke has recorded,* that Jesus told the people of Nazareth, 
that in the days of Elias, the heavens were shut up three years 
and six months ; but we learn in the history,! that it was not 
quite three years,(even if true) for it was in the third year of 
the drought that Elijah was sent to meet Ahab, immediately be- 
fore the rain was sent on the earth. Is a difference of six 
months no error ? 

Matthewj: reports a discourse which Jesus delivered to great 
multitudes of people on a mount; this celebrated sermon con- 
sists of a series of maxims, exhortations, and commands, some 
of them excellent and useful, others extravagant and impracti- 
cable. But if we examine it minutely, and compare it with 
other parts, it appears to be an entire patch-work of the au- 
thor's own compiling, a collection of sayings and exhortations, 
which we learn from the other Evangelists, that Jesus addressed 
to different hearers, and at very different times. Luke is the only 
one, besides Matthew, who mentions it as a connected discourse; 
and this sermon which fills 111 verses in Matthew, occupies in 
Luke only 29 ; and by way confirming Matthew's account, he 
tells us,^ that Jesus delivered it standing on a plain, while 
Matthew says,|| he sat on a hill. 

This famous sermon, so worthy of being styled a commiui)- 
cation from God, delivered to mankind by his only Bon, is so 
very refined, that o^r gross conceptions are not able to compre- 
hend it, nor reconcile the instructions contained in it, with the 
circumstances and duties of real life ; so that another set of me- 
diators, or preachers, are still necessary to expound it to us, to 
reduce these sublime instructiops to our weaker capacities. It 
appears, that both Father and Son hac| forgotten that they were 
spiaking what we cannot understand ; that they were command- 
ing us to perform duties contrary to the nature which is pro- 
duced by the composition of our bodies, which they are said to 
have made ; that they ought to have corrected or changed our 
perverse nature, before they gave these instructions and com- 
mands, that we might be able to obey them, for it was hardly 
eithe^r just or humane, to give instructions which wecannot obey. 

In this sermon we are commanded to do actions which would 
be pernicious to ourselves, and td follow a line of conduct 
which would be ruinous to our families. We are instructed to 
perform actions, as duties which Jesus himself did not appear to 
practise, and which his more enlightened followers would be 
ashamed to recommend. We are directed^ to let our light so 
shine before men, that they may see our good works, and glo* ] 
rify the Father who is in heaven ; but afterwards,** we are ia- 
structed to do our good works in secret, or we shall have no 
reward. 



* Cb. jV. v. gS.-ffr-t 1 Kings, ch. xvm. 'V. 1.— \ C\u ^,NV^— %C!^yv:n^W 
0Cb.5.r. 1.— IT Ch. 5, v. 16.—** Ch,Ti.^A. ^ 
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Jesus here declared,* that he came not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfil it ; but his followers, in direct opposition to this 
declaration, have abolished some parts of the law, such as cir- 
cumcision, and the jpass-over, besides many other ceremonies; 
they have changed some of it, in the alteration of the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week ; and letained 
some of it as suited their fsfncy or convenience ; they have 
done all this without any direction from him, or any authority 
whatever, and by doing so they have made him a false prophet, 
as he expressly said,t ^'till heaven and earth pass away, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled." How will his followers answer to him, for this oppo- 
sition to his commands I 

The threat which he pronounced,J that whosoever shall say, 
"thou fool," shall be in danger of hell fire, displayed the spirit 
of a fiend : such a punishment, if inflicted for these words, 
would be infinitely too severe for the injury ; it is more like the 
spirit ascribed to the devil, than that of a benevolent God, to 
, award such a cruel punishment for so small an oflence. Jesus 
Christ himself made use of the expression, "thou fool," on 
several occasions, and even some that were much more severe, 
he denominated unbelievers, dogs and swine ; ^ and called 
Herod a fox.|| When he uttered these expressions, had he for* 
gotten his own sentence, or did he exempt himself from it? 

The command,ir that '* if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out, and cast it from thee ^ and if thy right hand oflfend thee, cut 
it off, and cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell," is absurd and extravagant. An object 
may offend us through the eye, but the eye itself cannot offend ; 
neither can the hand, as it acts according to the will. But how 
can the use of our members send us to hell, or cutting them off 
keep us from it ? His followers are now ashamed of this pas- 
sage, and change it by explanation ; even his zealous apostle, 
Paul, did not obey this direction, and cut off his member, his 
thorn in the flesh which offended him so much, and was just as 
likely to send him to hell as an hand or an eye. If we were to 
obey this divine command, and in the fervour of devotion to 
pluck out our eye, and cut off our hand, and make ourselves 
eunuchs for heaven's sake, as he afterwards recommends,** we 
might be fit subjects for that kingdom where they neither m'arry, 
nor are ' given in marriage, but would be very useless on earth. 
Were it not for the threat of the punishment of hell fire, we 
might well say even of this celebrated preacher, *'thou fool," 
why gavest thou such commands'? 

These are severe remedies, and unnatural directions,^ for sup- 



• Ch. 6. r. ir.-f Matt ch. 6. v. 18.— ^ Cb. 5. ^ \ Wsiwb. 
f^xULrr 32.--'1S Matt ch. 6. 30.->* lla\X. C\u xvi.^*^* 
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pressing lust and preventing crime. If Jesus was equal with 
God, and the creator of man, when organizing the human frame, 
he ought to give no stronger passions than are necessary for 
salutary enjoyment, which would be better than to give such 
violent passions, and afterwards to prescribe such desperate 
remedies. 

The command* swear not at all, neither by heaven, for it is 
God's throne, nor by the earth, for it is his footstool, is a sublime 
idea indeed ! But the order has been little regarded by Chris- 
tians, most of them swear both by God and heaven very freely ; 
no doubt they have another command f to fear the Lord, and 
swear by his name. This will puzzle them which to follow. 

The direction^ I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; but 
whomsoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also ; and if any man will sue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also ; with some 
others that follow, are unnatural and absurd ; they ard such as 
neither himself nor any of his followers ever practised on earth ; 
and if they were practised, they would degrade the human cha- 
racter, and produce tyranny, oppression, and plunder, by one 
party, and mean cringing submission in the other. His follow- 
ers know so well that tnese foolish directions are utterly im- 
practicable, that they say he did not mean what he spake; it 
seems he could not tell his own mind (poor man,) but left it to 
his ministers to explain what he meant, according to circum- 
stances. He has left an excellent legacy, for them as trustees. 

The commands,^ '*but I say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefuUy use you, and persecute you,'" 
are still more extravagant than the others ; and if they are 
heavenly instructions, they are such as we are told by divines, 
that the Deity himself does not practise. If God loved his ene- 
mies, unbelievers might at least be forgiven ; even the devils 
might have hopes of relief, and the punishments of hell would not 
exist. If the Deity punishes those who offend him, so severely 
as his ministers represent, why is it that he requires of weak 
and, imperfect mortals, the exercise of a virtue which he him- 
self does not practise ? 

But to love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good 
to them that hate us, and to pray for them that despitefully use and 
persecute us, if it were practicable, would neither be a duty nor a 
virtue ; if any man use us so cruelly, they are wicked men, and 
to require us to love them, is to require virtue to love vice, 
which never can be a duty. It would have been better, and 
more like the work of the Son of God, to change our corrupt 
and perverse nature, and prevent such evils, rather than to give 

*Matt cb. 5. V. 34, 35.— i Deut ch. Vi, l^.-\tt3^0Du^, ASU- 
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these absurd and unfeasible commands, which he knew well we 
could not obey. 

These supernatural directions may induce us to ask, if the 
meek and lowly Jesus really loved his own enemies ? If he 
practised himself what he commanded others to perform ? Was 
it like loving his enemies to say, that his disciples must hate 
their nearest friends : and Ito declare,* that he came to send a 
sword upon earth, and to make all the members of men's fami- 
lies enemies to one another ? Was it like loving his enemies, 
to threaten with hell-fire the expression, *Uhou fool," and to 
say, that a man had better have a millstone hanged about his 
neck, and be thrown into the sea, than offend one of his little 
ones ?t Was it like loving his enemies, to threaten those who 
did not receive his disciples, with punishments severer than 
those of Sodom and Gomorrah ; X to pronounce such woes . 
against Chorazin and Bethsaida, and to threaten that Capernaum 
should be brought down to hell for not believing on him ?^ Was 
It a proof of either justice or humanity, to pronounce such woes 
against the people, when their eyes were blinded, and Uieir 
hearts hardened lest they should repent and be forgiven/ || 

After reading these, and many other woes and threatenings 
pronounced, if we may judge him from his own words, it ap- 
pears that he was a dogmatical misanthrope, who, instiead of 
loving his enemies* scarcely loved person, either friends 
or enemies. 

The commandtir *'take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye 
«hall put on which direction is strongly urged, both by com* 
^and and argument, to the end of the chapter, is an extremely 
j)emicvous advice, and would be ruinous to every family if put 
in practice ; but here, as in other cases, his disciples tell us, 
that he did not mean what he said ; his ideas were so sublime, 
<hat he could not express them in terms sufficiently plain for 
ordinary minds to understand him, but left the explanation of 
^ese things as an unprofitable employment, for his ministers 
Sn after ages. These men may follow this direction, they do 
■lot need to care for to-morrow, as they live upon the industry 
^f others ; they are the lilies of the valley, they toil not, neither 
^0 they spin, they may obey this .command, but the rest of 
ikiankind cannot. 

We are told by Matthew,** that it was in the middle of this 

Famous sermon, that Jesus prescribed that form of prayer which 
n honour of his name, is called the Lord's prayer ; but accord- 
lug to Luke, he gave it at a later period of his life, and on a 
Afferent occasion; for he telb us, ft that Jesus had been praying, 

^ *Matt elk 10, V. 34, 3S.— f Ch. 18, v. 6^ Ch. 10, t Ch. 11, v. 91 
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(apparently alone) and when he came to his disciples, one of I 
them said unto him, "Lord teach us how to pray," when he 
gave them that precious specimen, (which insinuates that God - 
leads us into temptation,) as a form or pattern. Mark and 
John, seem not to have heard of either it or the sermon, as they 
have not taken the smallest notice of them. 

Matthew tells us,* when Jesus had finished his sermon, and 
was come down from the mount, a leper came to him, desiring 
Jesus to cleanse him, which he did ; but according to Mark, 
he performed this cure when he was preaching in the syna- 
gogues tht'oughout Galilee. Luke says it was in a certain city, ' 
but where he does not tell. Such is their happy agreement in 
every thing. j 

Matthew relates.f that when Jesus entered into Capernaum, 
a centurion came to hinit beseeching him to come and heal his 
servant ; but according to Luke's narrative, the centurion only \ 
^ent.X for him to come, but would not go himself, because he > 
did not think himself worthy; which of these accounts is trne! , 
Whether did he go himselC or only send ? Mark and John take 
no notice of this story, or we would probably have had a rela- 
tion different from both. 

After healing the centurion^s servant, Matthew conducts Jesus 
into Peter's house, where he healed his wife's mother of a fever 
and apparently the next day he crossed the lake to the other ride, 
and drowned the herd of swine : bnt according to Luke, the next/ 
day he was at Nain, in a different part of the country, where he 
brought a young man to life who was dead ; a miracle which 
none of the other Evangelists appear to have heard of, as they 
have not mentioned it, altkougn Luke says,! it was rumoured 
throughout all Judea, and the region round about 

But among all the pretended miracles performed by Jesiu .' 
Christ, none make so great a figure as that of casting out devils; 
the number of people said to have been possessed with these evil : 
spirits, seem to have been great indeed. This is a disease ap- 
parently unknown in any former age of the world, except in the j 
case of Saul, who had one sent from God to trouble him ; and j 
it is also unknown (among enlightened people,) in any other \ 
age or country since, it seems peculiar to God's own people L 
alone, at this particular time. The accounts of this imaginary ; 
possession with the devil, have arisen out of the ignorance and 
superstition of these authors, in ascribing every unknown and 
violf^nt disease to the influence of the devil ; and their earnest 
wish to shew the power of their hero in subduing him. In all 
the accounts that have been given of the Gods, or incamatioos 
of God, by the Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, and almost every 

• Cb. 8, V. 2.— t Ch. 8, v. 5.— t Ch. 7. v. 3, 7.— j Aceordhtg to Luke, eh. i, I 
r, 38, it wifl beforo this time that bis bitiMY«^«N«VEi&'«m(idMr. fintthil 
EvMDgeliMtM observe no order or metbod Vn ^vi xMmsSnm^— «^ «^ « 
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^iher people, it appears indispensible, in order to exhibit his 
power, to create some opposite principle to vanquish, that his 
power may be- better displayed. The case has been the same 
with the Evangelists, as with others ; in their ignorant devotion, 
they have conjured up the devil as an antagonist, to make Jesus 
triumph over him. It seems by their accounts, that he and the 
"devil were at this time striving which to get possesf^ion of the 
earth; and though they represent Jesus as victorious, yet the 
devil was not destroyed, and mankind were tormented between 
them, without any benefit. 

These marvellous diseases, called possession with the devil, 
oven admitting the relation to be true, and that the persons 
were really in the condition described, after cool examination 
they cease to appear in any respect supernatural, they seem to 
have been violent cases of epilepsy and insanity, which are t6 
be found every where, and can be accounted for from natural 
causes: but if a supernatural agent is necessary, the Deity was 
more to blame than the devil. These troubles were not appa- 
rently wonderful in themselves, but the history of them is very 
suspicious on account of their number, apd certainly very in- 
credible in relating the manner of cure. But when the Phari- 
sees si^id,* that Jesus cast out devils, through Belzebub, the 
prince of devils, he asked them by what power their chil- 
dren cast them out,: thereby indicating, ihat this was a common 
operation at the time. This is a proof that the whole of the 
stories about casting out devils, are similar to those of witches, 
only superstitious legends of an ignorant people, or fabricate 
hj tinavish ai^thors. 

The account of the legion of devils which were dispossessed^ 
and ftent into the herd of swine, is one of the most remarkable 
qt tlicse performances ; and, like most of the stories related by 
tho Evangelists, pleasantly discordant in the relation. Matthew 
relate8,t that it was in the country of the Gergesenes ; Mark J 
and Ltike^ both say, it was in the country of the Gadareues. 

Matthew reports, that there were two men who met Jesus, 
possessed with devils ; but according to Mark and Luke, thcic 
was only one. Mark tells us,|| that the devils besought Jesus 
much not to send them out ,of the country ; (they had liked the 
Jews for neighbours.) Luke says,ir they besought Jesus that 
he would not command them to go into the deep ; were they 
afraid of being drowned ? Or does the derp mean hell !• Where 
is hell situated ? We are lohl,** that when these devils were 
cast out, they entered at Christ's command into a herd of about 
two thousand swine that were feeding near ; and tho whde heifd 
ran violently down o steep place into the sea, and was drowned ! 
This was a strange catastrophe, can we believe it ? 

•hUtt ch. 12, V. 54.-f Ch. 8, v. 28.— \ C\i. r>. V-^^ '^^^ I'.^'iSt" 
# CA. 5, F. i(?.-tr Cb. 8, v. 31.— *♦ Matt. cb. v,^v 
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This transaction naturally suggests several questions con- ^ 
cerning it ; is it probable that such a number of,swine as two 
thousand, would be kept in one herd, in a country where swine ^ 
were declared unclean in their law, and were held in abominatioB « 
by the people ? Has the story not been invented to excite a ; 
prejudice against swine ? Was it justice (if true) to drown the . 
peop1e*s swine, and perhaps ruin them ? Could Jesus not cast ] 
out the devils without doing so much mischief? Althougb , 
Christians pretend to admire this transaction at this distance of 
time and place, yet were any itinerant preacher in this country, 
to cause so many of his neighbors swine to be drowned, be 
would either be sent after them himself, or be punished by the 
law, and would richly deserve it. Is it possible that the te- 
trarch, or governor of that country, would allow such a trans- 
action to take place, without punishing the offender ? If he 
did, it appears that the saints in the New Testament have had 
the privilege of working mischief, with impunity, as well as the i 
worthies in the Old.* Jesus appears to sanction it by word, ts i 
well as example, he said, **that tne priests \n the temple prbfiine i 
the Sabbath-day, and are blameless," and referred to the law j 
for proof of what he said, triumphantly asking the Scribes and J 
Pharisees,! if they had not read it, altnough tfiere is not such a 
passage in the law of Moses I 

On another occasion, we ar« told,;^ that they brought to Jesus 
'many that were possessed with devils, and he cast o|it (he spirits 
with his word, and healed aH that were sick, (this )ie di^) that 
it might be fulfilled which was jspbken by Esaias, the p]rpp)iet, 
saying, himself took our infirmities, and bare otir sick|le88^8.*^ 
What are we to conclude from this quotation ? There is not 
such a passage in all the book of Isaiah. The place to whic)i 
the author referred is, perhaps,^ "surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him strickeiii 
smitten of God, and afflicted." This passage is completely al- 
tered in the quotation, the words are not the same, nor is thsi 
sense (if it had any) given ; who the person was that is there 
spoken of, we are not told ; but it speaks plainly of what is past, 
and not of Jesus Christ, for his name is not mentioned in it ; nor 
did Jesus take the infirmities of mankind, and bear their sick- 
nesses ; they have still as much of both as before he came. i 

Matthew and Luke tells us, that Jesus said to a certain Scribe, 
who offered to follow him whjerever he went, »*that the foxes / 
had holes, and the birds of the air had nests, but he had not 
where to lay his head." Yet John says, that he had a house, 
and II the disciples went and saw w^e)re he dwelt. Matthew also 

* See a remarkable instance of mischief performed by Elijah, II. Kingii cfa. 
7, r, 10, 12, in destroying an hundred men, with their c^iptains, by fire froni 1 
hearqn ! And another by EUaha, ch. 2, v. 'm c«x)L»n%^tttf.tiivo children tq - 
be deatroyed by bears I wiUipat ^Mig pmuaVied. , \ 

/ Ch. J2, V. 6.*— t Matt. ch. 8, y, 10,—% CAi. ^i ^. \c-.\^VA,^^^^ 
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mentions,* that he dwelt at Capernaum. Is this a contradiction, 
or had he left his house altogether, to stroll about the country ? 

What connection is there between these doubtful and contra- 
dictory stories, and our present welfare, or future happiness ? 
There is no merit in believing that they were written by divine 
inspiration; it is only a proof of cre'dulity and ignorance ; they 
are sure to perplex the mind, and divert it from 'more useful 
knowledge ; good moral instructions, clearly expressed, and 
such as men could follow, would have been infinitely better. 

^^(SM'^m^WS)''^^^ — 

CHAPTER III. 

Remarks on the testimony concerning the events of Christ's life, from 
the time of sending out his apostles, until his arrival at Jerusalem. 

Among other pompous stories related in the life of JesUs 
Christ, we are told by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that he sent 
•forth his twelve apostles to heal the people, and preach through 
the country concerning him, saying, *Hhe kingdom of heaven is 
Ai hapd and before they are sent out, these authors give a 
Jist of their names, which are as follows : 

Matthew. Mark. Luke. 

SunoQ Peter Simon Peter Simon Peter 

Andrew ^ Andrew Andrew 

.Barnes James ^«mes 

John John J<^n 

Philip Philip • Philip 

Bartholomew Bartholomew Bartholomew 

Matthew Matthew Matthew 

' Thomas Thomas Thomas 

James, son of Aipheus James, son of Alpheus James, son of Alpheus ; 
Lebbeus Thaddeus Thaddeus Jude, brother of James 

Simon the Canaanite Simon the Canaanite Simon Zelotes 
Judas Iscariot Judas Iscariot Judas Iscariot 

In the simple affair of a list of twelve names so well known, 
we might have expected agreement, yet it is not to be found, 
we are hot told correctly what were the names of all the twelve 
apostles : what has Luke made of Levi,t who was called from 
the receipt of customs ? Matthew and Mark have in their lists 
one named Thaddeus, while Luke has not one of that name in 
his ; and Luke has in his list Jude, the brother of James, a name 
which is not to be found in any of the others ; these are so dif- 
ferent, that it seems doubtful what were their, names, or who 
they were. It is strange that they do not agree concerning the^ 
names of the twelve apostles, which ought to have been cor** 
rectly known to them all. 

"Matthew gives a copy of tlje instructions which Jesus gave 
-them before he sent them out ; but these \u^\xwV\om mwO^x 
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curtailed by Mark and Luke, Indeed, few ef them deserve to he 
recorded ; several of them deserve the severest censure for 
their 'partiality, improvidence, and vindictive threatenings; 

If Jesus came to tiie earth for the salvation of mankind, and 
sent out his apostles to preach these glad tidings, why was he 
so partial as to command them* not to go ipto the way of the 
Gentiles, and not to enter any city of the Samaritans ; but to 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ?" The Isra- 
elites seem to have Been less deserving than the Gentiles and 
Samaritans ; if this command had been always ol^eyed, he would 
in after ages have had very few disciples. If men are to be 
damned for not believing on him, was ihereany mercy or justice 
in this order? How could they believe on him if they did hot ; 
hear of him ? 

His order to themf to provide nothing for tl^eir journey, was 
foolish and improvident ; and (if not fabricated afterwards,) is a 
proof that he meant his followers to live upon the industry of 
others ; a direction which his ministers have not failed lo fol- 
low in succeeding ages. 

The threat,4: that it should be more tolerable for Sodom and : 
Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for those who did not 
receive and hear his disciples, displays a horrible spirit indeed ! 
We are informed^ that Sodonot and Gomorrah were' destroyed 
by fire and brimstone from heaven, and if he m^anf fo hMet M 
severer punishment at the day of judgment, on those who would , 
not receive his disciples, than on them, it proves that he only 
wanted power, or he would have been as cruel a persecutor as 
any other religious enthusiast. The professors of his religion 
have been more bountifully endowed with the merciful 9piri| of 
destroying unbelievers and heretics by Are^ than the professor& 
of any other ; they have been apparently^ the most pruel and j 
intolerant of all enthusiastSt the different sects hayo persecuted 
one another by fire and sword, with the most unfeeling cruelty, 
and only united to destroy those who did not believe in thei^ 
system. They have inherited largely of that spirit which ope-i , 
rates conviction by fire. 

But this pompous commission of Christ to his apostles^ is a, 
mere fiction, and ends in nothing but words ; if they were really 
sent out with power to heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise | 
the dead, and cast out devils freely, || and had performed these j 
labours faithfully, we woqld have got some account of their sue* | 
cess from all the Evangelists., and even from Joseph us ; hu{ 
John never mentions this commission, or their labours, and 
Matthew has told us nothing of either their preaching or mira- 
cles ; they are but slightly mentioned by Mark ; and their out- 
set ^nd return is merely noticed *by Luke,1f who says, that thcTi 1 

*Matt,ch.lO, V. 5, 6— t Vet. 9, \0.— \Y^x.\^^\^^^^t^^A^xX^^.-< \ 
i Matt cb. 10, V. a— H Ch. 9. y. 6, XQi, 
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"went through the towns preaching the gospel, and healing 
everjc where," which cannot be true, or else their works would ^ 
have had more effect, and the particulars would have been bet- 
ter recorded. 

But if he was so anxious that his apostles should preach con- 
cerning him at this time, and also that the people should receive 
them, why did he afterwards charge these same apostles strict- 
ly* to tell no ^lan that he was Christ ? This was very incon- 
sistent ; besides, he did not fulfil his prophecy, or promise,! 
"verily I'say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of 
Israel, until the Son of Man be come." He could hardly mean his 
first coming, as he was with them at the time ; and if he meant 
his second coming, what are we to think of him as a pro- 
phet ? has not happened according to his \vord. 

In what estimation should we hold this Jesus Christ, who de- 
clares,]: that he came not to send peace on earth, but a sword ; 
to set the father against the son, and the son against the father ; 
the mother against the daughter, and the daughter against the. 
mother ; in short, to make all the members of the family ene- 
mies to one another. We can hardly imagine any calamity- 
greater, than a sword without, and families all enemies to one' 
siiiotl^er within ; we can hardly conceive any purpose more 
wicked than to stir up so much mischief; does the man deserve 
to be deified and worshipped, who was the cause of it ? Is this 
the declaration of the meek and lowly Jesus ? If it is, he has 
equalled Moses in cruelty, who inculcated enmity for ever be- 
tween the Israelites and their brethren,^ the Ammonites and 
Moabites, and commanded them to exterminate their enemies, 
Mahomet did not promise such hlessihgs to the world, nor, 
threaten severer punishments against his enemies. Is this the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding ? 

According to Luke,|| Jesus declared, that except a main hate* 
his father and mother, wife and children, brethren and sisters,' 
yea, and hi» own lif6 also, he cannot be his disciple! What should 
we think of the founder of a religion, who declares, that his dis- 
ciples must hate their nearest friends ? What ought we to think 
of a band of disciples teaching such sublime virtues as this ? Is 
this Christian lov6 and frifciidship ? This saying is more like 
(he expression of some glbomy fanatic, than the words of the 
Saviour of the world. ^ 

We are told, (no doubt) that in this Jesus had a meaning dif- 
ferent from what he spake ; but why did he not speak ration- 
ally, and tell his own meaning plainly, that men might under- 
stand his doctrine at once ? This would have been more 
rational th:in to return thanks to his FatherlT ^hat he had hid^ 
these things from the wise and prudeulv^tv^Vv^^^^N^iJv^^'^^^ 

*MatL ch. 16, v. 20.^i Ch. 10, v. 23.-^ CVi, v. -i^^-Sb^-Jfe — ^^'^^^ '^ 
23, r. 3, 6.^11 Ch. 14, v. 26.— IT Matt.ch. 11,y.^^. 
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' to babes I It they were meant for the benefit of all, why werf! 
they hidden from any ? Wise and prudent men were most likely 
to be correct judges of wise doctrines, and more likely to em- 
brace them, and teach the rest of mankind, than babes and 
fools. 

We are informed by Matthew* and Lukc,t that when John 
heard in prison of the works of Jesus, he sent two of Ids disci- 
ples to ask him, **art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another ?" If John was the messenger of Christ sent to 
prepare the way before him, and if he knew him at first when he 
saw him, and was assured of his divinity by the Holy Ghost 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon him, it is strange 
that he should have had doubts concerning him in the midst of 
his mighty works ! If it is true, that he was now in doubt, the 
accounts of their first meeting are very improbable. According 
tp Mattliew's narrative, it was after Christ had sent out his 
apostles to preach and to heal, that John sent this message to 
Jesus ; but Luke represents it as before they were sent put. 
But the Evangelists preserve no regular order in their narra- 
tive. 

AccorJing to Matthew,^ Jesus tolduhe Pharisees, "that all 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, 
neither in this world, nor in the world to come/^ This is a 
sweeping sentence, for an unknown sin, the promise that all 
manner of sin shall be forgiven, is very encouraging indeed. 
Will murder, in all its horrible shapes, singly, or by thousands, 
(as vit Paris on St. Bartholomew's day,) be forgiven ? Will rob- 
berv, .burning, plunder, adultery, and rapes be forgiven ? Will 
kid napping the poor negroeS|dnd selling them for slaves by thou- 
sajuls, be forgiven ? Ip blaspheming the Holy Ghost a greater 
crime' than these ? What is this undefined crime ? the threat 
tjjat it shall never be forgivjen is dreadful, and shows a tyran- 
iiicul disposition in this theological reformer, lo^ declare, that 
an unheard of crime shall never be forgiven, and not to define 
cjearly what th^t crime is ? The unlimited promise of forgive- 
ness for all sin and blasphemy, is q license for those who believe 
tj commit crimes of all kinds ; and the menace is void of hu« 
inanity, cruel, and reprehensible; had Jesus forgotten the pun- 
ishments which he threatened against those who would not re- 
ceive his disciples,^ and againf.t the man who should offend one 
of his little ones, II when he promised this forgiveness ; or had 
lie forgotten the promise of forgiveness, when he pronounced 
the woes against (^horazin, Bethsaida, and Caperyaum,'Tr and 
:|fterwards threatened such vengeance against Jerusalem ? A* 
the promise of pardon was made \it\coivd\lvoi\ully, Judas mar 
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^remind him of it, atnd claim forgiveness ; he repented and ought 
to be pardoned. Will- it be forgiven to ask these profane ques- 
tions ? * 

Has this passage not been inserted into the text, to silence 
dispute and opposition, about the time that the Holy Ghost was 
introduced as the third person of this Trinity? If it was not, 
but really the saying of Jesus Christ, he ha^ endeavoured to vf- 
tiate and reverse every just and rational opinion concerning 
virtue and vice, merits and crimes, in threatening the most ter- 
rible punishments for words, or matters of opinion, which 
scarcely deserve notice, and can injure none ; and promising 
"unlimited forgiveness for the greatest crimes, to those wKo be- 
'lieve. .His dirertions, if strictly follbwed by every one, would 
dissolve society, and make the human race miserable. 

As Jesus expressly declared to hi& disciples,* that a^cordihg 
to prophecy, the people's ^ycs were blinded, and their hearts " 
hardened lest they should repent and be healed ; and thanked 
his Father for it.t We need not wonder when he says, J that 
all things were spoken unto them in parables, that they might 
fiee^nd not perceive, and hear and not understand ; lest at any 
time they should be converted, and their sins be forgiven them : 
But what should we think of a Being, who acts in thi« manner 
towards Ihs creatures? Can wo conceive a more cruel disposi* 
tion? Was this like the works of a God'^of mercy I Was it 
like the Son of God to approve of this? And if the people 
were so blinded, why was he at other times§ angry and grieved 
at the hardness of their hearts. This was not consistent, what 
did he mean at all ? 

According to MatthewD and Luke,1[ Jesus said, that the 
^Queen of Sheba, came from the uttermost parts of the earth, to 
hear the nvisdom of Solomon ; but this saying was not true, 
Sheba was not the uttermost part of the earth* it was not so 
far distant froni Jerusi&lem as America or China, or even Britain. 
We may conclude from this saying, that Christ's knowledge in 
geography, and of the state of the world was very limited and 
inaccurate. , 

We are told, that when Herod's birth day was kept, the 
daughter of Herodias danced before Herod and pleased him, 
when he promised to give her whatsoever she v/ould ask of him, 
Matthew says** that she was before instructed of her mother, 
and asked John Baptist's head ; but according to Mark,tt 
went forth after the promise \vas made, and inquired of her mo- 
ther what she should ask, and her mother then told her^ to ask 
John Baptist's head ; and she caine in, and then asked it. These 
accounts are oertainly different, which o{U\e.vc\\^ 'Wv^ 

^Jobn, ch. J2, V. 40.— f Matt. ch. 41, v. *io.— i^^xVi, c^V. 
ft Ch. 6, v. 24, 23. « I 
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may seem but a trifling mistake, but divine revelation should be 
consistent in every particular. 

It is recorded that Jesus fed five thousand men on five loaves 
and two fishes ! a story like this (even if we allow the possibi- 
lity of miracles) ought to be correctly told, and well attested, be- 
fore it is believed for divine truth ; but how is this told and at- 
tested? Matthew says,* there were five thousand men besides- 
women and children, but according to mark, Luke, and John,, 
there were five thousand men, neither women nor children pre- 
sent ; and to attest the truth of this incredible tale there is only 
^he testimony of two writers, Matthew and John, who contra-^ 
rdict each other ; the writings of Mark and Luke are not evi- 
dence, as their relation is only written from the reports of 
others. ^ 

Matthew tells us,t that on another occasion, he fed four 
thousand men, besides women and children^ on seven loaves 
and a few small fishes ; but according to Mark,| there were 
only about four thousand in all ; which of these accounts are 
correct? Is this story another edition of the first mir&cle! ^ 
Luke and John seem not to have heard of this last one at all, j 
as they do not mention it ; and Josephus is silent coneeming 
them both. This makes the history of them very suspicious, for 
if it had been true, they would have been spread abroad over the 
whole country, and well known to all ; but neither of them de- 
serve the smallest credit, — and if true, they were useless. If 
such miracles can be wrought, why are they not performed 
among the poor in times of famine, when they would be of real 
benefit ? 

When Jesus came into the coasts of Tyre and Sydon,in one 
of his rounds of travels, a woman' cried unto him, to have mer- 
cy on her, for her daughter was g/ievously vexed with a devil. ' 
Matthew informs us,f that she was a woman of Canaan, but 
Mark says,|| she was a Syro-PHenician Greek ; such is their 
agreement. There was as much difference between a Canaan- 
ite and a Greek, as between a Jew and a Greek ; of which nb- 
lion was she ? The answer which Jesus gave her was singular 
indeed, it was worthy of a Jew ; although she approached him 
in the most humble manner, and worshipped, beseeching him 
to heal her daughter, he said, it is not meet lo take the chil- 
dren's bread and cast it to dogs ! This was calling her nation 
dogs, consequently she was the female of a dog, which in this 
country is called a b — h ! Was this an answer worthy of the 
Son of God ? We ought not to detest the Turks for calling . 
other people dogs, since they have his word as an example. 
Were Luke and John ashamed of this answer/ that they have 
not told the story ? ' 

^Ch. J4, V. 21.—^ Ch. 15, v. 38.— ^ CV\.ft,'v.^. \x\%ftVB%\x\w^^iX^'fi^Twwsw^ 
hers were in both cases so exacUv four and i3w>v«wA.— ^C.>^A^,^.*3fitv— 
# Ch, 7, r. 26, ^ 
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On another occasion, Jesus asked his disciples privately 
\vhora do men say that I am."* This question displays more 
of the curiosity pf a man, than the knowledge of a God. If ho 
did not know what men said of him, he was not the Son of God; 
if he did know, the question was useless and unnecessary. Af- 
ter hearing their answer, he asks, **but whom say ye thati am." 
Simon Peter answered and said, *'thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God." This answer seems to have pleased Jesus 
so well, that in great elevation of spirits, he immediately pro- 
mised to Peter, to build his church upon him, and that the gales 
of hell should not prevail against it; and also to give him the 
\ keys of the kingdom of heaven, with ample ruling powers, to 
bind and loose on earth, all of which was to be ratified and con- 
firmed in heaven : but as this extensive power was rather in- 
considerately given, the confidence was not long continued, for 
we soon find himf reproving Peter sharply, saying, **Get thee 
behind me Satan, thou art an oflfence unto me ; for thou savour- 
est not the things that be of God, but those that be of men," 
because Peter had generously rebuked him, for saying that ho 
must go "unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of th© elders», 
9ftid chief priests, and be killed, and raised again the third day, 
which Peter doubtless did not think likely to promote the 
establishment of an everlasting kingdom or church. These two, 
sayings, the promise and the reproof, are very unlike the wordlr 
of an unchangeable God. It was hardly consistent to call Pe- 
jter on whom the church was to be built, by the name of Satan, 
-who was an offence to him. If he did not at first discover that 
Peter savoured not the things of God, but those that were of 
men, he had little discernment. He concluded his promise wit!> 
charging therpj to tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ T 
this i^ppears very inconsistent, when he had sent them out be* 
fore with orders to preach publicly concerning him, and had 
threatened- the people with judgments if they did not hear themv^ 
If it is necessary for salvation to believe on him, why did he 
now charge his disciples to tell no man concerning him ? Diib 
he wish to fulfil the benevolent prophecy, of blinding their 
eyes, and hardening their hearts, lest they should repent and, 
be saveti ? 

We are told by Matthew,§ Mark.|| and LukcIT that Jesus de- 
clared there were some standing with him, who should not tasle^ 
of death until they saw him coming in his kingdom T Those 
who. were with him are certainly all dead, and he is not yet come,^ 
but the prophecy must nevertheless be fulfilled, for as he was 
the Son of God he could not lie, every word he spake was di- 
vine truth : But why is there so many doubtful expressions and 
double meanings in revelation ? This prophecy, withotbt^^'^^^ 
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the same kind, gave rise to the expectation of his second com- 
ing being near at hand, and no wonder, since he expressly fore- 
told it himself; if they believed him, they must have looked 
for it immediately. This expectation continued very prevalent 
among, the primitive Christians for some centuries, and no true 
believer entertains a doubt of its being fulfilled, although none 
can discover it. The apostle Peter indeed, foretells,* that scof-. 
fers would arise who would make light of this opinion ; proba- 
bly some had - begun to suspect it was a falsehood, even in his 
own time. But these were not believers, for among the faith- 
ful, that expectation prevailed for some centuries, although the 
companions of Jesus were all dead. 

Several days after Jesus had declared, that some of his atten- 
dants should live to see his second coming, (we are told) he went 
up to a mountain, with Peter, James, and John, and was trans- 
figured before them ; and his face did shine as the sun, and his 
raiment was white as the light. Matthewf and Markj: relate, 
that it was six days after this prophecy ; but Luke says,^ it was 
eight days after it ; Matthew and Mark tell us, that he was 
transfigured before the three disciples, whereas according to 
Luke, they were heavy with sleep f even in the midst of this 
glorious scene; consequently very unfit^for witnesses. But 
yrhy did he go to a secret place, with only three sleepy follow- 
ers, to make this display of his glory ? He ought to have made 
it in public, to convince the people of his divinity ; gucb a dis- 
play of his glory, in the midst of Jerusalem, would have been 
more efiectual in convincing the Jews of his divine mission, than 
all the arguments which he ever employed ; yet this remarka- 
ble exhibition was made in a mountain apart, before three men 
heavy with sleep, and is related in a manner worthy of such a 
dream. Neither Matthew, Mark, nor Luke, who relate the sto- 
ty, were there ; and John, who they say was present, never 
mentions it J To pass over so remarkable an event as the 
transfiguration without notice, and relate so many other trifles, 
is rather suspicious ; but our duty is to believe it without doubt- 
ing. 

It is related by Matthew|I and Mark,! that Jesus said to his^ 
<lisciplos, that if they had faith like a grain of mustard seet?,. 
they might say to this mountain, remove hence to yonder place, 
and it would remove ; or be removed, and be cast into the sea, 
and it would be done, and that nothing should be impossible 
unto them ! Luke either hearing this saying incorrectly re- 
ported, or doubtful of the extent of this promised power of 
^ working miracles, has substituted another promise in its place,, 
less in appearance, though equally miraculous ;** that if they 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed, they might say unto thia 
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sycamiii^ tree, be thou plucked up by the toots, and planted in 
the sea, aud it should obey them ! 

The being who had power to enable them to work such mira- 
cles, might have propagated his religion in a maaaner worthy 
of his power, and not resorted to such miserable shifts as these 
mean fabrications. Such a power of working n^iracles was 
never possessed by any on earth ; that power vanishes with the 
progress of reason. The divines and believers of modern times 
cannot work miracles, however strong their faith. Even Jesus 
himself failed among those who knew him ; if this saying is the 
Lord's word it is above our comprehension. 

If the doctrines of Jesus were pure^ his sayings were truly 
suhUme ; he spake as never man spake ; he told his disciples 
with apparent approbation,"!^ that there were some who made 
themselves eunuchs far Hxe kingdom of heaven's sake ! Is it 
a reeomroendaAion to the kingdom of heaven, to be in that 
«tate!: Is it became they are constantly engaged in singing, 
that eunuchs aI^e acceptable there ? If they are necessary, he 
ought to hare made a sufficient number from their mother's 
won^, as it appears. By his own words,, that he made some. 
OutiQ^ the abundance of the heart the mciiiith speaketh; n<Mie 
'jbut a debauchee iji remorse, or a gloomy enthusiast, would have 
used Buck an expression. His modern disciples are ashsmed 
,of this saying, and represent it as an allegory ; it is a beautiful 
allegory indeed! But the primitive Christians did not think it 
so, noany of them put it in practioe, and even some Christiaps in 
modern times have followed their example ; f though such a re- 
.•cpmmendation would have been despised in any other cause but 
religion. If this was a divine revelation, it is very different 
rfrom what was given to Moses ; in his law it is expressly com- 
^anded4 that the man who was wounded or mutilated in the 
private parts, should not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord : and if Moses had known of the kingdom of heaven, he 
would probably have excluded them from it also. The law of 
Moses, and the doctrines of Jesus, seldom agree ; but true fi&ith 
.can reconcile all contradictions. 

According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, Jesus told his dispi- 
pleSi that a rich man can hardly be saved ; and again, ^ that it 
is easier .for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God; Is this saying 
either truth or reason ? If riches, will exclude men from fu- 
ture happiness : why were they provided ? but his disciples 
have quite disregarded it, they do not appear ever to have be- 

* Matt, ch .19, V. 12. — t Besides individuals, a sect of enthusiasts spran|f ap 
in theLgovernment of Moscow, who, in the true spirit of devotion, mad« xVvvgql- 
selves eunachs for the sake of heaven, and gamed «l. gt^-axXio^^ Y'^^^-'^Nft^ 
^faieir practice was spreadinff, until goyerntiiei\\ -^TCv^xiXRO. ^^^>«^«t« 
teminatipn of these Christian principles, by xYie vnt^ivtfc^Aft ^\%>aasiK«^ 
^jknoaL^yamet* inner ui^$it»M^,Ihtu^ 
. fDeat cbj, ^, j. } Matt, ph. 19, v. VL. 
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VievcA It, but have always been as anxious for riches, and as 
eager to enjoy them as the children of this world. If Jesas 
really uttered these expressions himself, and gave such direc- 
tions as are ascribed to him, he has been a morose and unfeel- 
ing ascetic, and very inconsistent, for we soon find that he made 
ample promises of wordly rewards to his followers. 

We are expressly told,* that he said to his disciples, that no 
man who had left house or lands, brethren or sisters, father or 
mother, wife or children, for his sake, and the gospel'Sf but he 
should receive an hundred fold ; houses and land», brethren 
^nd sist^rS) mothers and children, with persecutions : and in 
the world to come eternal life. What value arer we to set upon 
•liis eondemnation of riches after this ample promise of wordly 
rewards ? It has always been urged as a strong proof of the 
divine origin of Christianity, that its founder had repreaaed, 
and his disciples had renounced, all desire of earthly grandevr 
and enjoyment ; but . this promise proves that argument to be 
very incorrect. This splendid promise to ignorant men, was 
sufficient to make many converts, and as many enthusiasts ; but 
40 the unbeliever, it will suggest several important questions : 
was the man who left one house, to receive an hundred booses! 
Was he who left his father and mother, to receive an hundred 
fathers and mothers.^ Was he who left his wife and children 
to receive an hundred wives and children. This promise was 
sufficient temptation to induce many men to leave their wives 
and families ; for we ^nd,t that Peter had left his wife and family, 
and was strolling about with him, although his mother in-law 
was lying in the house sick of a fever, and was only cured by 
« miracle ; if it was a proof of holiness to give such an advice, 
it was no proof of morality in any man to follow it; to leav» 
his property, wife and family, and to stroll about the country. 
But this promise was not fulfilled to his immediate followers, 
it was a complete deception to ti:em. 

If it is argued in opposition to his own words, that his fol- 
lowers were to receive these hundred fold rewards in a future 
Jife, the objections and difTiciilties are still greater ; an hundred 
houses, an hundred fathers 'and mothers, and an hundred wives, 
in the kingdom of heaven ! THis wowld surpass the paradise 
of Mahopied in sensual enjoyments; is it our duty to believe 
these promises without examination.. 

Besides these hundred fold rewards in this life, Jesus endea- 
voured to fill the minds of his followers with notions of gieai- 
ness and splendour in heaven, sufficiently powerful to make 
them renounce present pleasure and enjoyment for the hope of 
it hereafter. He promised to his disciples,^ that in heaven they 
should sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes "of Ii- 
rael ! These magnificenit promisea were suffiaient to make 
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,weak minded ignorant men, complete enthusiasts, they were 
sufficient to support them through many trials, and great suf- 
ferings, to obtain these rewards ; but it is a singular account of 
heaven, that judges are necessary in it. Judges are appointed 
to decide matters in dispute, and pass sentence on criminals ; to 
punish crime, and relieve oppressed virtue. If Judges are ne- 
cessary in heaven, the inhabitants are not so happy nor are 
things so harmonious in it as we have been taught to expect. 
As Judas was among the disciples when this promise was made 
he will no doubt insist upon its being fulfilled, when no excep 
tions were made; which tribe will he judge? And which one 
will be assigned to Simon the Canaanite ? 

Jesus made this promise of twelve thrones to his apostles, 
without hesitation ; but when asked for two seats, one on his 
right hand, and another on his left, in his kingdom, for Zebe- 
dee's sons, who where of the twelve, he said,* they were not his 
to give ! Why did they ask for seats, when he had promised 
them thrones ? and how had he power to bestow twelve thrones, 
when he could not give two seats ? This request for Zebedee's 
sons, involves us in another difficulty, Matthew relates,t that it 
was their mother who came and requested that favour for them ; 
bat according to Mark4 it was themselves who asked it; this • 
is rery unlike truth. Luke and John seem to have known no^ 
thing about it. 

We no sooner leave one difficulty than we get entangled in 
another. MattJiew relates,^ that Jesus restored two blind men 
to sight, ne«r Jericho ; but according to M%rk|| and Luke,1f Jt 
wa9 only one, Mark even gives his name, (Bartimeus, sou of 
*|Vmeusf ) Matthew and Mark tell us, that he perfiprmed thi* 
dure as he went away from Jericho, but Luke informs us that- 
he did it as he came into that city ; which of these accounts shall 
we believe ? There is a great difference between healing one man 
and two, between coming into a city and going away from it. 

When Jesus came unto Bethphage, near to Jerusalem,** he 
sent out two of his disciples to bring him an ass and her colt, 
on which to ride in procession into the city ; they found them 
tied by a door at the way side, and brought them away in a 
manner that would now-a-days be thought stealing ; and we are 
not told that they ever returned them. Matthew sayet,tt that it 
was an ass and her colt ; but according to Mark+J and Luke,^^ 
it was only a colt, whereon man never sat. Matthew informs 
us, that Jesus rode upon them in triumph into Jerusalem ! It 
is strange how he could ride ^pon an ass and her colt at the 
same time ! Can any man ride upon two asse» at once ? This 
M'as a triumph indeed j 

• Matt. ch. 20, v. 23.— t ch. 20, v. 20— Vch. 10,^. ^ Ocv.^^^.'iA.— 
I ch. 10, v. 4a— f ch. 18, v. 35.-*** Mali. cK ^. V— ^\<}D^.'».v^*1*— 
/| cb, 11. T. dk i9, T. 30. 
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Matthew and John assert, that all this was done that it niight 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, "Tell ye 
the daughte; of Zion*; behold thy king cometh unto thee, meek ' 
and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass ;*' but both 
of them have completely disfigured the passage alluded to, and 
John's quotation from it, is quite different from Matthew's; 
neither of them are accurate ; and if they had been correct, was 
this paltry procession fulfilling a prophecy ! It was rather act- 
ing in imitation of a poetical flourish of Zechariah,* who was 
predicting happier times for his countrymen. But this event 
did not fulfil what was predicted; Christ's coming did not 
bring protection to the Jews, nor yet procure them peace and 
happiness. 

After Jesus had ridden into the city in triumph, we are told 
by Matthew and Luke, that he went into the temple and cast 
the buyers and sellers out of it ; but Mark relates,! that he did 
not cast them out until the next day : according to John's nar- 
rative,J this transaction was at a different time altogether, when 
he visited Jerusalem long before. But these authors pay no 
attention to chronology in their narratives ; there is much con- 
fusion among them in the order in which they relate evonts to 
have taken place ; what one relates as transacted at a certain ' 
time and place, another inserts in hin narrative at a time and 
place completely different, events which some of them place 
near the beginning of Christ's ministry, others place near the 
end df it. This clearing of the temple, and the washing of his ' 
head or feet, are instances. 

The accounts which they giveof his journies, are asdiscorUnt 
SB eithet his words or actions ; when one of them hab him g'). 
Ing to any particular place, another has him at the same timt 
f oing to one quite different, and engaged in another businesi. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Remarks on the testimony concerning Christ's life and sdyingSt fron 
his arrival at Jerusalem until he toa9 betrayed' 

In the evening after his entry into Jerusalem, Jesus went out 
to Bethany and lodged ; and on his way back into the city in 
the morning, he saw a fig tree afar ofl^ and went to see if there! i 
was fruit on it, although^ it was not the season of fruit; — andi i 
he cursed the tree because it had only leaves, at a time when' i 
it should have had nothing else ! This ms very inconsiderate* ^ 
io go and look for fruit on a tree when it was not the season 
of fruit; and very tyrannical to cuxae U (or having only leaves, j 

•Ch. 9, V. ft— t eh. 11, t. 11, 15.— VcK^,^A4^U«Ji,iaDL\V^,\X \ 
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vben frait could not be expected. Are mankind to be dealt 
with in the same capricious manner ? * 

After Jesus was come again into the temple, and was teach- 
ing in it, he delivered a parable to the chief priests and elders, 
concerning a certain man who planted a vineyard, and put 
husbandmen in it to keep and dress it, and he sent his servants 
at the proper season, to receive the fruits of it ; but the hus- 
bandmen beat some of his servants, and killed others, and like- 
wise his son, meaning to keep possession of the vineyard for 
themselves. Jesus then put the question to them, what the 
iord of the vineyard would do to these husbandmen, Matthew 
xeports.t that they answered, he would miserably destroy these 
wicked men, and let out the vineyard to others. But Mark and 
Luke both say, that it was Jesus himself who made that answer, 
and not them ; according to Luke, they disapproved of that 
sentence entirely, and when Jesus pronounced it, they said, 
God forbid ! Which of these accounts is correct ? Whether 
was it Jesus or them who pronounced that sentence ? They shift 
itfirom one to another as if they were ashamed of it. 

After some discourses which Jesus had with the Pharisees 
•nd Saducees, we are told that he put them to silence ; and both 
Hattheiv^ and Luke§ say, from that day forth none durst ask 
Sbim any more questions ! But notwithstamling this assertion, 
we find afterwards, that the High Priest and Council asked him 
■iany questions ; and so did Pilate and Herod, most of which 
lie did not think it convenient to answer. 

Matthew has recorded,! that Jesus threatened to bring upon 
Jerusalem, punishment for all the righteous blood shed upon 
earth ; from the blood of righteor,i Abel, unto that of Zacharias. 
>4be son of Barachias, whom they slew between the temple and 
'the altar ! ! The inhabitants of Jerusalem were no doubt cruel 
and wicked, but they should have got justice ; they had good 
reason to protest against this sentence, as barbarous and un- 
just ; and to urge that it was reckless cruelty to punish them 
for blood which they never shed, that they ought only to b« 
accountable for their own actions, and punished for their own 
erimes ; that it was injustice to punish them for what their 
forefathers had done, and horrid injustice to punish them for all 
the murders which had been committed on the earth. But if 
this was a part of the just and benevolent plan of visiting the 
biqaities of the fathers upon the children, they were condemn- 
ed already, and it was their duty to submit in silence ! Was it 
the same man who wept over the city with sorrow and affe<v- 
tion, that threatened it with these severe punishments? It 
ironld have been a stronger proof of love and affection to havf 

* The stoiy that the tree immediately withered away, deserves neitliex bA.M 
Mr attention. 
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refortned the people at once^ and kept them from eyil, than to 
let them go on in wickedness and punish them after. If he 
came to seek and save the lost sheep of the house of Israel, he 
did not execute his commission. ' 

The gross and absurd comparisons to which Jesus likens the 
kingdom of heaven,* will be examined afterwards, when con- 
sidering what himself and his followers have taught, concern- 
ing the rewards and punishments in a future state ; but we may . 
observe, that if these parables are correct likenesses of heaven, \ 
it is filled and governed in a very capricious manner. The 
punishments of hell, as described by him, are also cruel and 
tyrannical ; they form the ground work of these horrible de- 
8<;riptions, which vitiated the temper and disposition of Chris- 
tians for many centuries, and made them completely savage. — 
As the rewards of heaven, and the punishments of hell, cannot 
be exhibited to view, nor demonstrated for truth, the descrip- 
tions of them have varied in different ages, according to the 
spirit of the times ; but they have always been represented as 
extravagant and cruel, consequently, instead of deterring men 
from wickedness, they have been the fertile source of cruelty 
and crime. 

We have some remarkable prophecies related at this' time, 
Tvhich deserve our most serious consideration : Jesus having ) 
foretold the destruction of the temple.f his disciples asked him .: 
to tell them when these things should be, and what the sign of j 
his coming, and of the end of the world ? He then proceeds to ■ 
foretel of wars and rumours of wars ; of nation rising against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and of famines, pesti- 
lences, and earthquakes, in divers places. 

This prediction could scarcely fail to be accomplished in any 
age of the world fhui though there has always been enough of 
wars, famine, and pestilence, yet eighteen centuries afler the 
time of this prophecy, there is no sign of his coming, nor yet 
of the end of the world, although he said it was then at the 
doors. But if Jesus had all power both in heaven and on earth, 
why did he not prevent these wars, famines, pestilences, and 
earthquakes, in which the innocent often suffer more than the 
guilty, the just more than the unjust ? If these are the signs of 
his coming, few will have reason to wish for it, and if he was so 
anxious for peace as his worshippers represent, why did he not 
during the course of his ministry, forbid wars and fighting, and 
convince mankind of the wickedness and cruelty of butchering 
one another for the caprice of tyrants? He did not give an ex- 
hortation on the subject to either rulers or people. Why did 
he spend so much of his time on trifles, and pay no attention to 
this very important matter ? There is no part of men's eon- 
duct that ever stood more in need of correction and reformation 
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tban the practice of war ; yet he did not leave a single command 
Against it. He commanded his disciples, indeed, to love on* 
another, and not to resist evil; hut he always addressed them 
as if they would be a small number of wanderers, quite distinct 
from the rest of mankind, separated from them, and detested by 
them. He never addressed his exhortations to mankind in gene- 
ral ; his words lead to the express conclusion, that he expected 
the world in general, would always be enemies to his disciplea. 

He says,* ''then shall they deliver you. up to be afflicted^ 
mnd shall kill you ; and ye shall be hated of all nations for mr 
name's sake.*' This was very unlike the hundred fold reward 
which he promised them. Why did he suffer so mucH cruelty 
and injustice to take place in propagating his religion ? Could 
he not spread his doctrines among men without causing so 
much affliction and suffering? His power and his words seem 
equally doubtful ; for though he told them now that they should 
be killed for his sake, yet he said about this time,t that thero 
ahould no(^ an hair of their head perish ; and he afterwards! 
promised complete safety to them that believe on him ! Whicb 
of these sayings were they to believe ? 

He continues his prophecy, saying,^ then shall many bo 
offended, and shall betray one another, and hate one another | 
and many false prophets shall arise, and shall deceive many. — 
Andll there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall 
shew great signs and wonders, insomuch, that if it were possi* 
ble, they shall deceive the very Elect !" The prophecy that 
many would betray and hate one another, required no great 
foresight ; it was sure to be accomplished, among his own fol- 
lowers as well as others. The prediction of false prophets re- 
quired as little ; it would be correct if applied to any period of 
4he Jewish history, for they were seldom free of them. But wo 
have no account that the false Christs, who were to shew theso 
great signs and wonders, ever made their appearance; or if they 
did, why did he suffer them to come and deceive mankind ? Ho 
ought to have come to the earth in a suitable character, and em- 
ployed himself in actions above the imitation of false Christs and 
impostors. He should have displayed liis power and goodness 
in such a manner^ as to set imitators and false Christs at defi- 
ance. If he was really tlie son of God, it seems as if he meant 
to deceive the world ; by coming to it in such a low condition, 
and acting a character that could be so easily imitated. 

After thisll follows a sweeping prophecy of calamities to como 
upon Juden, and destruction on Jerusalem ; but as he gave no 
public instruction how to avert or prevent these calamities, it 
raises a suspicion that his predictions were the offspring of- a 
roisanthrophical rather than a benevolent disposition ; and as he 

• Matt, ch. 24, r, 9.-f Lake. ch. 21, t. 18.— \ MatVi, 
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foretold only a general destruction, and did not mention the par* 
ticular erents in it, there is no proper test of the accuracy of his 
predictions. Some have thought that this prophecy was writ- 
ten after the erent took place ; but whether it was so or not^ 
these calamities were not difficult either to foresee or foretel, 
by one who witnessed the tyranny of the governors of Jadea« 
and the furious discontent of the great body of the people, who 
were every day ready to break out into open rebellion ; and on 
the other side, the strength of the Roman power, which would 
be exerted to criish or destroy them. As Jesus was often pre- 
dicting troubles, and evil of some sort, it would have been 
strange indeed if some of his prophecies had not been fulfilled; 
but although Jerusalem had not been destroyed, nor any calam- 
ities come upon Judea at the time, yet as the Lord often re- 
pents and changes his mind, (as in the case of Nineveh,) the 
prophecy would still have been reckoned true by his worship* 
pers ; in the same manner as the prediction of his second com* 
ing, (which he expressly foretold would follow immediately 
after the destruction of Jerusalem,) is still believed to be a true 
prophecy, although it has turned out to be completely false. 

He continues, then shall be great tribulation, such as haa not 
since the beginning of the world to this time ; no nor ever shall 
be. But why did he not displav some humanity, and exert his 
almighty power to prevent all that tribulation and destruction T 
These calamities cont^buted nothing to his glory and honour. 
It would have been more to his honour to have prevented them. 
Had he not the power or disposition ? No counter-balancing 
ffood ever arose out of this, or any similar scenes of havoc and 
destruction, with which the world has been afflicted ; it is dur- 
ing such scenes of murder and devastation that the wicked 
principles of the human mind are harrowed up and brought in- 
to cruel activity ; in time of peace and ordinary prosperity they 
arc more at rest, and the better principles of the heart are then 
exerted to improve and ameliorate the condition of man. -But 
even if good had really arisen out of this wide spread misery* 
and desolation, could almighty power not produce the same 
good without so much individual suffering and such extensive 
misery ? Could God and his Son not reform the Jews without 
murder and destruction ? 

Jesus continues his prediction, and says,* immediately after 
the tribulation of these days shall the sun be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from hea- 
ven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken : and then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven : and then 
shall the tribes of the earth mourn ; and they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory ; and he shall send his angels ^\th a great sound of a 



trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from the one end of heaven to the other. ^Verily I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass tiU all these things be 
fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words ' 
shall not pass away ! ! !" This prophecy requires but very 
few observations to point out its sublimity and truth : it is only 
necessary to read it with attention : every one who does so 
will understand how accurately it has been fulfilled. It is now 
more than seventeen hundred years since the tribulation «r 
those days was over ; yet the sun has not been darkened* nor 
has the moon ceased to give a light, though reflected ; neither 
have the stars yet fallen from heaven, nor are they ever likely 
to do so : but true Christians still believe this singular pro- 
phecy, although it proves that the prophet was gfpwlj igno« 
rant of every principle of science, or correct information. How 
could the stars fall from heaven when they are not connected 
widi it T And if they were removed from their places and or- 
bits, amidst the wreck' of worlds, they would not likely fall to 
this earth ; some of them are much larger than our globe, and 
Ae laws of gravitatiott teach us, that a larger body will not fall 
towards a smaller. But Jesus Christ and the Evangelists have 
been evidently of opinion, that the stars were small bodiee 
$zed in a firmament above, and that the earth was an extended 
plain below; consequently he has represented, that when the 
stars were loosened by shaking, in this convulsion of nature, 
they would fall to the earth ; in the same manner as they .are 
described in Revelation! to have fallen, **as a fig tree casteth it0 
untimely figs when shaken by a mighty wind !" This is a sub« 
lime representation indeed, to describe the stars as falling to 
the earth like rotten figs ! The discoveries of science have 
proved that the opinions concerning a firmament above, and a 
fiat earth beneath, are completely inaccurate ; but faith delights 
more in sublimity than truth ; it soars far above science in its 
discoveries, and holds accuracy in contempt 

That generation is all dead and passed away, yet the Son of 
Man has not made his appearance in the clouds of heaven, with 
. power and great glory, to judge the world, and cause the tribes 
of the earth to mourn ; nor has he sent forth his dngels with a 
great sound of a trumpet, to gather his elect from one end of 
heaven to the other. Since all this has not come to pass imme- 
diately after the destruction of Jerusalem, as he foretold, what 
character does he deserve but a false prophet, a deceiver, or an 
enthusiast? It is very unlike a God of truth to deceive the 
world in this manner. Is it like his Son to be the instrument 
of it? His words have passed away, but the earth has not, so 
that these prophecies and sayings have proved to be cq\s\\^rNa- 
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ly false ; but though he prophesied of that day, yet he said that 

he did not know when it would come ; even though him and 
his Father were one, yet* the Father only knew of it ! 

As connected with this prophecy concerning the end of ifcs 
world, Jesus has also given a description of the last judgment»t 
which is no doubt equally accurate with his propheciea, coa- 
cerning the time when it was to come. According to his de- 
scription of that great event, it will be conducted in a manner 
both capricious and tyrannical ; we are not told of any investi- 
gation into the conduct, or statement of the virtuous or vicious 
actions of the several parties, to justify the sentence which they 
are to receive ; it does not appear that the individuals will be 
rewarded in proportion to their merits, or punished in propor- 
tion to their crimes. The one party is to be taken away into 
extravagant enjoyments ; not for their particular merits, but 
because they had fed, clothed, and lodged him or his followers. 
And the other party is to be swept off wholesale into eternal 
torments ; not for crimes charged particularly against them, 
but because they had not fed, clothed, and lodged him or his 
disciples! Such decisions maybe heavenly justice, but if an 
earthly Judge was to pass such a sweeping sentence of condem- 
nation, we would be apt to say he was a cruel and capricious 
tyrant; and it cannot improve our ideas of justice 4o believe 
that God acts in this manner. * 

After Jesus had given this description of the last judgment^ 
we find him in Bethany, in the house of Simon the ]eper,{where 
we are told a woman came and anointed him as he sat at meat« 



before 'the last Passover, at which he was betrayed; but John 
saysl^ it was six days before it. According to Luke's narra- 
tive,** it was more than two years before it, near the beginning 
of his ministry. Matthew and Mark relate that this was done 
in the house of Simon tlie leper ; according to Luke, it was in 
the house of a Pharisee ; but John says it was in the house of 
Lazarus, and that it was his sister Mary who anointed him. 
Matthew and Mark tell us that the woman poured the ointment 
on his head; but according to Luke and John, it was on his 
feet, and in a very singular manner, she washed his feet with 
tears, and wiped them with her hair ! 

Matthew informs us that when the disciples saw it they were 
filled with indignation, saying to what purpose was this waste. 
For this ointment might have been sold for much, and given to 
the poor. But according to John's narrative, it was only Judas 
who made that objection ; such is the harmony of this pretended 
revelation. There is a difference of time between two days, 
six days, and two years. Simon the leper and Lazarus are not 
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the same person. Neither is anointing the head, and anointing 
the feet, the Wtne thing. If they arc the same to believers, 
candid inquirers will see a difference. 

The next important event in which we find him and his dis- , 
ciples engaged, is the Last Supper before he was betrayed. 
We are toJd by Matthew,* Mark, and Luke, that ''as they were 
eating Jesus took bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave 
it to. the disciples, and said, take eat, this is my body. ' And he 
took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins. But I say un- 
to you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's king- 
dom !" Can we believe what he says in this fervent discourse, 
or the doctrines founded on it 1 Did he really brake his own 
body and give it to hisMisciples to eat? or did he actually give 
them his blood to drink ? And what did he mean by promising 
to drink wine with them in his Father*s kingdom? Do they 
drink wine and hold banquets in heaven ? f These precious 
words are the foundation on which the sublime doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is built ; and if Jesus spake the truth, if we are to 
believe his words, that doctrine (however im{)robable,) has a 
better and clearer foundation, than many others which are now 
believed, and taught by his worshippers. He has expressed it 
in much plainer terms than he taught the doctrines of his own 
incarnation, and the object of his mission, the trinity, the resur- 
rection of the body, or the immortality of the soul ; but will any 
man who employs his reason on the subject believe him ? These 
words alone are sufficient to destroy his credit as a teacher, with 
every unprejudiced person ; near one-half of the Christians 
themselves do not believe these words, they explain them away 
as a metaphorical expression; but he said plainly that it was so ; 
and if his dying declaration is a metaphor that ought not to be 
believed, what can we bdieve concerning him ? The account 
of his death and resurrection may be next explained as an alle- 
gory. 

This saying, like many other of his discourses, has' been a fer- 
tile source of discord, persecution, and murder, among his wor- 
shippers, and is a specimen of the peace on earth, and good will 
amotig men, which his doctrines have produced. By uttering 
expressions which have made mankind to persecute and murder 
one another for many hundred years, he has verified his own 
words, that he came not to send peace on earth but a sword, and 

• Oh. 26, T. 26, 29. 
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to make all the members of a family enemies to one another* 
If this is like the work of the Son of God, \re may well say^ 
Great is tlie myRlcry of Godliness !. 

According to Matthew* and Murk,t while Jesus and his disci- 
ples did eat supper^ he told them that one of (hem should betray 
him ; but we find in Luke J and John,^ that it was after supper 
was ended when he told them this. The method of inquiring 
who it wasshonld betray him, and the words and manner in which 
he answered the inquiry, are also very differently rcportepl. 
Matthew and Mark inform us, that when Jesus told them that 
one of them should betray him, every one began to inquire is it 
I. Matthew relates,! that when Judas asked that question, Jesus 
answered thou hast said. Mark says, he answered it was one of 
the twelve that dipped with him in the dish. Luke gives no 
answer at all ; but according to John's? narrative, Peter beck- 
oned to one who was leaning on his breast, to ask him who it 
was; which that disciple did, and Jesus answered, he it is to 
whom I shall give a sop (or morsel) when I have dipped it; 
this he then did, and gave it to Judas : all these questions and 
answers are different ; some of them must be inaccurate. John 
tells us,** that after Judas had received the sop, Satan entered 
into him, and he rose and went out ! This was serving him 
like the herd of swine. If Jesus made Satan to enter into Judas 
with the sop, he was to blame for the consequences. We are 
made to understand by John's narrative, that Judas then went 
to the Chief Priests and agreed to betray Jesus ; but according 
to Matthew,tt Mark,^^ and Luke,§^ ho had bargained with them 
to betray him before supper altogether ; which of these accounts 
is true ? 

John relatcsllll that after supper, Jesus and his disciples went 
out and over the brook Cedron, into a garden, 'which ther 
had often resorted unto ; according to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, they went out to the Mount of Olives, and then to a place 
called Gethsemane ; they all seem to say that he went to a se- 
cret place, apparently wishing to conceal himself, and anxious 
to avoid his enemies. According to all the accounts, he seems 
to have been in fear and great trouble, like an ordinary man, 
nor would any person wonder at this, if his followers had not 
taught that he was the iSon of God, who came to suffer for man- 
kind ; consequently he ought to have been void of fear, and 
steadfast to fulfil the purpose for which he came. If they had 
not taught that he came for the express purpose of suffering, 
he would have been entitled to much sympathy and compa8fiion« 
fts a reformer suffering under a cruel and tyrannical priest- 
hood ; but since they say it was his own will and decrees, they 
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have stifled compassion, as he could expect nothing else : and 
if he came for the purpose of suffering, why did he pray, " O 
my Father if it be possible let this cup pass from me ;'* was 
this prayer earnest? If he was not earnest, why did he make 
this prayer ? If he was earnest, why was it not granted ? And 
if it had been granted, for what end did he come to the earth? 
There are surely inconsistencies in his conduct ; but a man B'ilh 
two natures, and speaking every sentence with a double mean* 
ing, will settle all difficulties. 

John, who was present, and reports his words at this time 
very fully, has not taken the smallest notice of this prayer ; 
neither does he agree with Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in his 
account of the manner in which Jesus was taken : he relates* 
one circumstance concerning it which is very improbable, and 
^ seems to contradict their accounts of it entirely ; he says that 
Jesus went forth to Judas, and the band who came to take him, 
arid asked whom seek ye ; and when they answered Jesus of 
Nazareth, he said I am he; at which they went backward and 
fell to the ground ! If Jesus had really given such a mighty 
display of power, it is not likely that they would have attempt- 
ed again to take him ? According to the other Evangelists, he 
was so far from making an open declaration of himself, that 
Judas alone could distinguish him from his followers ; and they 
say,t that Judas had given the company that came with him a 
sign, that ''whomsoever he would kiss, that same is he ; hold 
him fast. And forthwith he came to Jesus and said, Hail mas* 
ter ! and kissed him." But according to John's account, there 
was no need of such a sign, nor any room for it, when Jesus 
presented himself to them, declaring that he was the person 
they sought for, and gave such a display of power as could not 
be mistaken. Are these inconsistent stories like truth ? 

When the bapd l^id hands on Jesus and took him, all his dis« 
ciples forsook him find fled, although there was no apparent 
danger to them at the time : this was extremely selfish and 
cowardly, and proves that they had very little true afl^ection for 
hiin, and b% little faith in his power for protection. Had they 
been equal in honour and character, to many of those who ad- 
pairc the principles of Thomas Paine, or Richard Carlile, they 
would not Kave deserted their leader in a manner so disgrace* 
ful ; but Peter, who was one of the most zealous among them, 
behaved worse ; hedenied with oaths that he was one of his fol* 
lowers, or even knew him ! was this man entitled to credit in 
preaching up his divinity afterwards? 

According to Mark's narrative,J when Jesus was taken, n 
veri/ important person made his appearance among the multi- 
tude ; a young man with a linen cloth cast round his naked W 
dy, and When they ^seized him, he led c\q\!!cl\\i^€«V^\A.v 
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and ran off stark naked ! This was a gallant exploit^ and well 
worth recording among sach adventures. These weak and in- 
consistent stories are quite undeserving of the veneration in 
which they have been held ; believing them for divine truths, 
can have no influence in promoting our happiness in a future 
state, nor disbelieving them, have any in consigning us to 
misery. 

-^(§A^9^WS>^ '1 

CHAPTER V. 

Remarks on the testimony concerning the trial and crucifixion of Christ. 

When Jesus was brought before the High Priest and Counci], 
their conduct towards him was extremely villanous and unprin- 
cipled ; but they were much like the rulers of all corrupt estab- 
lishments, enemies to all reform, and to every reformer ; and as 
the doctrines which Jesus taught, and the practice which he 
recommended, though in many respects extravagant and im- 
practicable, were likely to lead to a radical change, they liad 
determined to crush him, whether he was guilty of any crime 
or not, 

Jesus had acted through life with great caution, even with 
timid respect to the Jewish laws and religion ; and thouffh he 
had often blamed the villanous hypocrisy of the . Scribes and 
Pharisees, and declaimed against riches, yet he never openly 
blamed the laws, nor pointed out any imperfections in the na- 
tional religion ; nor said that he meant to change either of them» 
and establish a new system in their stead ; he had said Httle or 
nothing on the subject, consequently they had hardly the sha- . 
dow of a crime to charge against him when he was in their 
power ; but as his directions, if generally followed, would have 
brought about a thorough revolution, they had resolved to de« 
stroy him ; and to accomplish their purpose, they raised thp 
convenient charge of blasphemy, which superstition readi/y 
iurnishes, at all times, to bigots aud hypocrites, end often ena^ 
bles them to ruin reformers. 

Their conduct towards him, as reported by Matthew, was . 
base and tyrannical ; but the assertion,* that thsse priestly ac- 
cusers sought for false witnesses against hyn, is rather impro- 
bable ; we can hardly believe that any accuser would seek for 
false witnesses to ruin his victim, if true witnesses would do 
his business. Jesus had indirectly said, on seyeral obcasions,t 
that he was the Son of God ; this was enough to condemn hiqo, 
if tried by the Jewish law, and established religion, (which 
taught^ that their God was but one Lord,) in the hands of such 
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partial and bigoted judges ; any of the witnesseii who heard him 
use. these expressions, would have furnished them with a suffi- 
cient pretext, for accomplishing their cruel purpose. 

Matthew informs us,* that at last two false witnesses camei^ 
who testified, that Jesus said he was ftble to destroy the temple 
of God, and to raise it in three days ; but according to John's 
narrative,! Jesus did express himself nearly in these words, so 
that these were not false but true witnesses, if we are to be* 
lieve his evidence ; but whether true or false, the saying wa# 
foolish, and the use they made of it was cruel and unjust ; for 
this poor man deserved compassion and support, rather than 
abuse and calumny, when persecuted by such powerful ad- 
versaries. 

The accuracy of the Evangelists is obvious in every thing 
they relate, whether words or deeds ; their accounts of Pflcr's 
denial of Jesus, is equally consistent with the rest of their story. 
John relates,:!: that he denied him the first time to the damsel 
who kept the door, as he went into the place of the High • 
Priest; but according to Matthew,^ Mark,|| and Luke,ir ii 
was after he was in the hall, as he sat and warmed himself by 
the fire among others, that he first denied him. The answers 
which t)iey say he gave in the denial, are also difierent ia 
them all. 

Matthew and Mark inform us, that the second denial wa's to 
a maid ; Luke says it was to a man ; according to John it was- 
•to them who stood by the fire ! Matthew and Mark inform us» 
that the third denial was to those that stood by ; Luke says it 
was to a man, and John says to the High Priest's servant. Such 
' is the harmony of the Gospels. 

Matthew relates,** the following history of the fate of Judas, 
after he had betrayed his Master into the hands of his enemies \ 
he says, when Judas saw that Jesus was condemned, "he rs- 
pented himself, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver ta 
the Chief Priests and Elders, saying, I have sinned, in that I 
have betrayed the innocent blood ; and they said, what is that 
to us ? Sec thou to that ; and he cast down the pieces of silver 
in the temple and departed, and went ^nd hanged himself."-*- 
But Peter is made to giveft another account of his end, which 
is very different from this ; Matthew relates here, that he cast 
down the money in the temple ; but Peter says, in his speech, 
that he purchased a field with it : Matthew relates, that he then 
went and hanged himself; Peter says, he fell headlong ai|d 
burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out C~ 
These accounts, contradict each other in every point, and can- 
not both be true. Peter says that his story •* was know to all 
the dwellers at Jerusalem ; insomuch as that field is called^ v% 
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their proper tongue, the field of blood but according t(rMat- 
thew, the reason v/hy it was called by that name was, bectuw 
the Chief Priests bought with the money the potter's fieW to 
bury strangers in ; such is the consistency of this revela^ jo, 
which we are required to believe under pain of dainnatic^.— 
Peter's flaming story is very unlike truth, it is evidently inveis- 
ted either by himself or the author, to impose on the ignorant; 
Matthew's account is probable, but by recording,*- that thii 
ground was called the field of blood unto this day^ it provei 
that his account has been written long after this event is said to 
have taken place ; and, if so with-his story, what credit is due 
to Peter's ? 

Matthew says* then was fulfilled that which was spoken hf 
Jeremiah the prophet, saying, " and they took the thirty pieces 
of silver, the price of him mat was yalued, whom they of the 
children of Israel did value, and gave them for the potter's fieH 
as the Lord appointed me what are we to think of this ^n?* 
piovs quotation ? There is not such a passage in all Jeremiah ; 
this is another specimen of the accuracy of this revelation, and 
a proof how well the Evangelists were acquainted with the Bi» 1 
ble ; they appear to have quoted any particulai passage that ^ 
<^ame into their minds, quite at random, without taking the ' 
trouble to examine whether it was correct or not. There is a ' 
passage which resembles this in Zechariah ;t but the quotation 
IS quite inaccurate, the words are completely altered, [for sense ^ 
it is so sublime, that it has none in translation,] and it is quite \ 
inapplicable to this case. No profane writer would be believed ^ 
if he made such mangled quotations and forced applications of ^ 
passages to support his theory ; but inspired writers are allow- ^ 
ed privileges which are not accorded to ordinary authors. 

When Jesus was examined before the High Priests and Coun- J 
cil, and also before Pilate, his behaviour and his answers were ^ 
very singular ; though asked particularly by the High Priest if J 
he was the Christ, he gave no direct aiiswef ; in like manner, when' J 
asked by Pilate if he was the King of the Jews, or whence he * 
was, his answers were quite evasive, he would tell nothing, al- ^ 
though he could scarcely have had a better opportunity of de- J' 
claring who he was, and what was the object of his, mission. If ^ 
he had convinced the High Priest and Council, or Pilate, that ^ 
he was the Son of God come to redeem mankind, and convert- ^ 
ed them to be his disciples, this would have had important ef- ^ 
fects, their example would have converted many others ; but it ^ 
pleased God to prefer foolishness before wisdom ! ^ 
One of his answers to Pilate, which John reports,^ deserves ^ 
some attention : he said, thou couldst have no power at all ^ 
against me except it were given thee from above ; therefore y 
'^e that delivered me unto thee hath the greater tin." Thif r 
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was very incousistent reasoning. If God gave the power 
against him, the sin of those who seized and delivered him wai 
surely the less,' certainly not greater, because they did it with 
th ^.onsent of heaven ; and if God gave power over him, he was 
not 'Tlear of sin. Concerning this matter Peter also said,* that 
he was delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, and that by wicked hands they had crucified und slain 
him. But if he was put to death by the deter/ninate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, that being was surely to blame ; 
ihey who crucified him Were only instruments in God's hands 
to execute his decrees, and consequently their sin was the less, 
and not the greater. 

The questions put to him, and his answers, as related by th^ 
Evangelists, are different in them all. John enlarges them 
greatly, and Luke introduces a circumstance about sending him 
to Herod, which is not once mentioned by any of the othors | 
but such Is the divine harmony among these autliors, that they 
agree in almost nothing which they relate. 

Matthew informs us,t that the soldiers stripped, Jesus, and 
put on him a scarlet robe : but according to Mar^aud John, it 
was a purple robe which they put on him* Purple and scarlet 
are not the same colour ; they are always mentioned distinct in 
the Old Testament. 

Matthew relates,^ that when they brought him to Golgotha, 
they gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall ; but Mark 
fiaysj it was wine mingled with myrrti. These are surely very 
different substances. Matthew, Mark, and John, inform us 
that he was crucified at Golgotha ; Luke says it was at the 
place called Calvary. Are these inconsistent stories like truth 1 
Mark records, || that it was the third hour when Jesus was 
crucified ; but according to John,ir it was after the sixth hqur* 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke inform us, that he was on the cross 
at the sixth hour, and there was darkness over all the land from 
the sixth until the ninth hour ; but John says, he was standing 
before Pilate's judgment seat about the sixth hour, and was not 
delivered to be crucified at the time when the others tell us hf 
was on the cross, and darkness over all the earth.^* Is this like 
divine truth ? Many attempts have been made to reconcile 
these contradictory accounts, all of which have completely fail- 
ed. It is strange that divine revelation contains so many in- 
consistencies. The darkness is also quite incredible, it is never 
mentioned by any other writer at that time, and if there ha4 
been such a darkness it would have been known over the whole 
country, and surely mentioned by some — certainly by Josephus, 
ivho is very minute in relating all the real events, and ianci^4 
>rodigies, of that age, which attracted notice, 

''Acts, eb.2 r. 2a— t ch. 27, v. 28.—^ cYi.«y,^."a\.— ^^VA^,^*'^^-— 
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% We have another specimen of the infallihle accuracy of the 
Evangelists, in their copies of the writing which was placed by 
Pilate on the cross, above Jesus, when he was crucified each 
of them pretend to give a copy of that writing ; yet the words 
of it' are different in them all ; it is thus stated by them: 

Matthew, — This is Jesus the king of the Jews. 

Mark, — 7%c king of the Jews. 

Luke, — This is the king of the Jems. 

John, — Jesits of Nazareth^ the king of the Jews* 

These are all so different from each other, that they cannot 
be copies of the same writing : three of them must be inacc1^ 
rate. This disagreement is very unlike truth, which is always 
consistent ; and since these authors have been so careless and 
inattentive, as not to give a correct copy of so short and plaia 
a wilting as this, we need not expect accuracy from them, when 
the information was more difficult to be obtained. But it seems 
that none of his apostles, except John, was present at the cnh 
cifixion, so that the inscriptions given by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke have been written from the report of others, aAer the 
event took place. These inaccuracies are strong evidence of 
the want of integrity or abilities in the authors of the Gospels^ 
and shew how little pains they have taken in writing their nar^ 
rative ; they are a strong proof of the ignoraAce and erednlity 
0f the early Christians, and show how little their judgment 
should be depended on. If these loose and inconsistent stories 
had been strictly examined at first, they would never have been 
believed for divine revelation among rational men ; nor wouM 
they long maintain their character of revelation, if freedom of 
inquiry were allowed ; but the strong arm of the law, and the 
terrors of damnation, have checked incjuiry, and supported them 
against reason. 

We are told,* that when Jesus was on the cross, the people 
who passed by mocked and said to him, **if thou be the Son of 
God, come down from the cross and also,t that the Chief 
Priests, with the Scribes and Elders, said, "if he be the King of 
Israel, let him now come down from the cross, and we will be- 
lieve on him," The challenge by the people was quite natural, 
and the oflfer of the Priests and Scribes perfectly fair and rea- 
sonable; if he was the Son of God, why did he not display his 
power, and come down, and convince them that he. was so ? 
They were surely the lost sheep of the house of Israel, whom 
he came to save. 

Joh|i relates,:): that when Jesus was crucified, that theScripi^ 
tares might be fulfilled, he said I thirst ; then they filled a 
sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it to his 
mouth ; but Matthew and Mark inform us, that it was beeaust 
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lie tthd out Eloi, E]oi, lama sabachthani, (which they though! 
wa« crying for Elias,) that they gave him the vinegar. John 
says they held up the sponge upon hyssop ; Matthew and Mark 
teJl us, that it was held up on a reed. This may seem but » 
trifle, only a reed is a different thing from a bunch of hyssop, 
and divine truth should be consistent in every thing. 

Matthew and Mark inform us, that both the thieves who wer* 
crucified with Jesus, reviled him, and cast the same things in 
his teeth as the people did who mocked him. But Luke says 
expressly,* that it was only one of them who reviled him„ th# 
other did not, but rebuked his companion, and said to Jesuii 
''Lord remember me when thou contest into thy kingdom;** and 
Jesus answered him, saying, "to day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise." As these accounts are quite contradictory, one of 
them must be inaccurate ; besides, this promise to the thief wat 
not fulfilled, Jesus did not ascend to paradise that d^y he was 
crucified. We are told by this same author in the book of 
Actsf that it was forty days before be ascended to heaveUit 
Will the two natures clear up this difficulty ? 

Matthew informs us of some wonderful miracleii Mrhich hap«i 
pened at the time when Jesus gave up the Ghost. He relates,! 
''that the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, and the graves 
were opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 
and came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into 
the holy city, and appeared unto many !*' ^ The possibility o^ 
working miracles may well be disputed ; but admitting, for the 
take of argument, that they are possibtei we may observe, th^ 
it is strange how these prodlgioua qQirsetes are neyer mentionea 
by Mark, Luke, and John, nor yet by any other writer of that 
time ; it is hardly posaible that such wonderful events would 
have p4S9ed thus unnoticed if they had taken place. If suck 
remarkable things as the roeks rending, the graves opening, 
ind the dead rising, had really happened, they would hi^ve been 

• Ch. 23, y. 89, 40.-tActi, ch. 1, v. 3.-t ch. 27. v. 51. 53, 53. 

i Jehn relates, chap. 11, in a vrjr pathetic manner, a sloiy aboBt Jem 
■aiainf Lazarua from tne grave ; but it reits entireljr on kii ow|i testimonj. 
It ia oot corroborated by anj other e?idence ; the nama of Lawnii aa a real 
lenon, ia not mentioned in any of the other coipQls} it only occun aa a ficti- 
i#aa character, of a verv abaarcf parable ia Luke, ch. 16. which Jeaua delivered 
9 iUiiatrate the atate or future rewards and punishments, Neither Matthew^ 
iark, nor Luke, uke notice of this gieat miracle of raising l^iziurps. and Jo* 
ephos is quite silent concerning it; althongh, aceordin^to Johq's narrative, 
er. 47, it waa , and roust have been, well known to all Jeruralem. Besides!, 
hi improbabili^ of the whole atoiy, Jesus is made to speak falsehood on thiy 
ocasien ; he is said to have declared to his diswples, when told that Lazai^a 
ras sick, that hia aiekaefi wts not onto death ; whereaa he toM ihe|n. plainly 
flerwards, that he waa dead. If LsKaras was really dead, Chiiitt's first deda<<a« 
iofi waa ^se, b|it if he waa on^ steeping, aa Jesai uA^^^xk.^ 
•aasaetion was a dewn-r^t hnpoaitioB. We nfoVf ^^"^^'1^^^ 
•bah mrr k a ^omlefa ietiiMi«a •npentilieiia \«ceYid 
mtnmmur^i waiw<Je«ishttieVf*if«Aii\ioi^tTW 
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known to ererj one in the whole conntoyt tnd wonU^certainljr 
hare been mentioned by all the ETangelists, and also by aonie o- 
other writers of that age. It is very unlikely that the minute and 
credulous Josephus. would have paissed orer such remarkable 
diiogs without notice. Is it reasonable to beliere such incredi- 
ble tales on Matthew's word alone ? Yfe certainly would not 
beliere such wonderful stories, on similar testimony* in any 
other case, if Matthew were not clearly an inspired writer^ no- 
body who employs their reason on the matter, wouldi beliefs • 
these stories at all, but let us examine particulars. We are told ^ 
diat the graves opened at the time Jesus gave up the Ghost, ' 
and that the bodies did not come out of their graves until aAer 
his resurrection ; if so, the graves must have remained open all 
the time, from Friday until Sabbath morning, which is very im- 
probable. We are told, that after they arose, they came into 
Jthe holy city, and appeared unto many ; if Matthew called Je- 
rusalem the holy city, Jesus himself did not think it holy, whea 
he threatened it with utter destruction for the wickedness of its 
inhabitants. Had the bodies of those saints which now arose 
from their graves, been destroyed by worms, and mouldered to 
dust, before they were thus revived ? Why were the Saddu- 
cees not brought forward to witness this miracle ! Their un- 
belief ia a resurrection after this wonderful event, is a strong 
proof that it never took place ; the Jews in general, do not seem 
to have heard of this great miracle, and it was never brought 
forward by any of the apostles as a proof of the divinity of Je- 
sus Christ. Even if true, it was useless, as it was neither pub- 
licly seen, nor accurately told, nor ever generally believed. 
The same power which was able to raise the dead, would have 
been more usefully exerted in converting the Jews at once to 
the true faith. 

In relating so extraordinary an event, Matthew ought to have 
ihewQ that he was correctly informed concerning it ; he ought 
to have recorded the names of some of those saints who arose 
from their graves, and also the names of the persons to whom 
they appeared, and the particular circumstances of their ap- 
pearance ; but we are told nothing particular of these Won- 
derful appearances; is it our duty to believe on such suspicious 
evidence ? Will men be damned for questioning the truth of 
these incredible tales 1 

We are informed by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and other 
Women their companions, stood afar off and looked, when Jesus 
was crucified ; but accordiug to John's narrative,* they stood 
Hear the cross, so near that \ie spake to them from it ; if both 
these accounts are true, they are not very consistent. 

Matthew and Luke inform us, that after Jesus was crucified, 
ioBtph begged his body ftonv rVla\e\ l^ixk. iV}«A 
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boldly &nd craved it ; there is surely a difference between beg- 
ging and craving boldly ; why is divine revelation so discoid* 
ant. 

John relates,* that when Jesus was taken down from the 
cross, Ni€odema8 brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about 
an hundred pounds weight, and wrapt it in a linen cloth with the 
body, when they laid it in the tomb. We are also told by Mat* 
thew, Mark,t and Luke,j: that Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, were present and saw where and how the body was 
laid ; yet notwithstanding of this profusion of spices deposited 
with it in the tomb ; Mark^ and Luke J inform us, that these 
wonien prepared spices, and brought them on the first day of 
the week to anoint him ; this is very improbable ; if they saw 
an hundred pound weight of spices wrapt up with the body, it 
is not likely they would have brought more, except they had 
thought this great quantity of spices not enough to preserve 
that incorruptible body for three days from corruption : if this 
story be true, their conduct was very singular, and still more 
strange, his beloved apostles seem to have paid no attention to 
him, either at his trial, when he was crucified, or after he was 
dead, except one who stood and looked when he was on tha 
cross. 

Matthew relate8,1[that the next day after the preparation, the 
Chief Priests and Pharisees came to Pilate, and said, *^Sir we 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
after three days I will rise again ; command therefore that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest his disciples 
come by night and steal him away, and say unto the people he 
is risen from the dead, so the last error shall be worse than the 
first, Pilate said unto them, ye have a watch, go your way, 
make it as sure as ye can. So they went and made the sepul- 
chre sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch." 

This passage deserves some examination, how did Matthew 
know what the Priests and Pharisees said to Pilate, and what 
answer Pilate gave them ? He does not pretend to know this 
by inspiration, and could only conjecture. How could the 
Priests and Pharisees know that Jesus said after three days I 
will rise again ? This saying was only spoken to his disciples,** 
and we are told by Lukeft that they did not understand it when 
spoken, as it was hid from them. It is very remarkable that 
the Priests and Pharisees who never heard him speak these 
words, should remeipber and understand them ; and that his 
own disciples who are said to have heard him speak them, nei- 
ther understood them when spoken, nor remembered them when 
he was dead ; nor do they appear to have expected his tUvcw^ 
again at all, for they would not believe \ie 'v^'&T«fc\!k^V««»^N^ 
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was told them ; considering these thingv, this story of Matthew's 
is more like a conjecture of his own, than a divine truth. If it 
was true, the Priests and Pharisees were more attentive to his 
sayings, and understood them better than his own disciples ! 

Matthew continues his story and says,* *'in the end of the 
Sabbath as it beean to dawn, toward the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre; 
and behold there was a great earthquake, for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door, and sat upon it; his countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow ; and for fear of him 
the keepers did shake, and became as dead men ! Here again 
information is wanting. 

Who told Matthew that the angel descended from heaven, and 
rolled back the stone, and sat upon it ? He was not there, and 
according to his own narrative, the women, so useful for carry- 
ing information, were not yet come, and the guard were hired 
not to tell. We have only his own unsupported assertion as 
evidence of this incredible ta)e. 

Matthew continues his story, and says,t that ^some of the 
watch came into the city, and shewed unto the Chief priests all 
the things that were done ; and when they were assembled with 
the Elders, and had taken counsel, they gave large money unto 
the soldiers, saying, say ye his disciples came by night and stole 
him away while we slept ; and if this come to the governor's 
ears, we will persKade him, and secure you ; sa they look the 
money, and did as they were taught : and this sajring is torn-* 
nonly reported among the Jews unto this day." 

This w.hole story is doubtful and improbable ; how did Mat* 
Ihew know what was said and done in the secret council of the 
Priests and Elders, when they were assembled to concert their 
plans ? Who told him that they gave large money to Ihe noU 
diers as a bribe to tell a clumsy falsehood, whidk every #ne 
could detect T he says that the soldiers did as they were eom- 
manded, but it is not likely that the Roman soldiers would have 
obeyed sueh instructions from the Jewish Priests. Under the 
Koman military discipline, a guard of soldiers who had slept at 
their post would have been punished with deatli ; is it likely that 
the soldiers would have told they were sleeping on duty, and 
run such a risk for money ? Would a Reman governor have^ 
been so easily persuaded to pass over such a breach of military 
discipline, when it was publicly reported ? These thinge are at 
least very improbable ; but who informed Matthew concerniajf 
these secret contrivances ? According to his own account, an 
these plans were devised U secret, and he does not pretend 
io hgre his knowledge by inspiration, be never meoftoM it. 
We wMjr Mutdlj eonelude (toia ibitiiaxC^ ^^IViitmikUiQi^ liiel 
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this story has been manufactured long after the events are said 
to have taken place. The expression, ''and this saying is com- 
monly reported among the Jews unto this day," refers to a great 
length of time before, and proves that it has been written long 
after the event it pretends to describe took place. 

The whole story proves, that the author of this book has been 
a very creduTous superstitious man, and quite regardless of ac- 
curacy or truth, when falsehood would forward his. cause to 
make up such a tale, (for it is his story, not theirs,) to represent 
a council of men, the rulers of a nation, hatching and propaga- 
ting such a stupid falsehood, as that of men who had been sleep- 
ing, pretending to tell what was done when they were asleep, 
and to affirm that the nation commonly believed such evidence ! 
This story of the Jews reporting, that the body of Jesus was 
stolen away by his disciples is also very doubtful, it is not hin- 
ted at by Josephus, and is not generally either reported or be- 
lieved among them now, and probably never was, they disbelieve 
the greater part of the history of Jesus altogether ; but Mat- 
thew's book was not likely known to the Jews, and certainly 
very little read by them, or else they would have detected many 
of his blundering falsehoods ; indeed,?copies of books were so 
scarce in these days, and there was so little reading at that time, 
and for many ages after, that an obscure author like Matthew, 
might have inserted almost any falsehood into his narrative 
without being detected, as his book would be seldom read by 
men who could detect and expose such falsehoods and inaccu- 
racies. 

This story of the guard, the earthquake, and the angel rolling 
back the stone, &,c, (like that of the dead rising,) is only told 
by Matthew, neither Mark, Luke, nor John mention it, and Jo- 
fiephus is equally silent ; if these things had really taken place, 
it is not likely that the other Evangelists would have omitted to 
mention them, and at the same lime have written so many re- 
petitions concerning trifles of far less importance. It certainly 
Tvould have been of some value in corroborating the story of 
the resurrection, to prove by their united testimony, that there 
was a guard over the sepulchre ; yet Mark, Luke and ^ohn, ne- 
Ter allude to such a thing, according to their narratives, ther^ 
was no guard there ; if there had been one, they could hardly 
have avoided making some mention of it. 

'■ M >»#»t ^S E^#^*^ 

CHAPTER VI. 

HemarJci on the testimony, concerning Chriafs Resurrection, his np- 
pearance after it% and his ascension. 

The account which the four Evangelists have 
rising from the tomb, although it was otie l^em«>%N»*wx^^^'5»^^ 
erenta connected with his miaaloB, aa\4. toV>^ ^oxn^^'^M^'^^ 
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self, and meant to confirm all, is more confused and contrafdiiv 
tory than any thing related before; and equally as perplexing 
as the accounts of his conception and birth. 

Matthew has recorded,* that Jesus foretold he would lie three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth, as Jonah had 
been three days and three nights in the whale's belly ; but thi? 
prophecy was not fulfilled in any respect ; they Tepresent that 
he did not lie in the heart of the earth at all, that he was ooly 
from Friday night until early on Sabbath morning, [two nights 
and one day,] in a tomb of stone. This was not three dftys and 
three nights ; but we should remember that a thousand y^ars 
are with him the same as one day, so he could not be expected 
to speak very accurately as to days and hours, and we should 
remember above all, that he cannot lie ! 

There is an irreconcileable disagreement in the relation of 
almost every particular connected with this event, we may be- 
gin our comparison of the evidence with the account of the per- 
sons who came first to the sepulchre. Matthewf and MarkI 
inform us, that it was jMary Magdalene and another Mary; [no 
mention of any more ;] Luke says,^ it was Mary Magdalene 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and other women ; 
but according to John,|| it was Mary Magdalene alone. She is 
mentioned several times as alone, and not the smallest hint of 
any other person with her. Matthew relates, that they came to 
the sepulchre in the end of the Sahbath as it began to dawn.—* 
Mark says the Sabbath waspast^ it was at the rising of the unai 
and John says it was yet dark. There is so much difference 
between the end of the Sabbath and its being pa&t^ between the 
dawn, the rising of the sun, and early in the morning while yet 
dark, that it makes this story very much like a falsehood. 

Matthew informs us, that when the women came to see the 
sepulchre, the angel of the Lord sat upon the stone at the door 
of it ; but according to Mark, Luke, and John, there was no 
angel at the door, for if he had been there, and told them that 
Jesus was risen, as Matthew asserts, it is not likely they would 
have gone into the sepulchre to examine it, w*hich Mark and 
Luke say they did ; and if they had seen this mighty angel 
[with a countenance like lightning,] at the door seemingly 
without fear, they would not have been afraid of a young man 
in the inside, which Mark saysIT they were. According to 
Matthew, tJiey, or as John has it, she [for he always mentions 
Mary Magdalene alone,] Went away from the sepulchre quickly, 
apparently without going into it ; but Mark and Luke relate, 
that they did go in. Mark tells us, when they entered in they 
saw one young man clothed in a long white garment, sittinff.Bt 
the right side ; Luke says they saw two men, who stood' by 
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them in shining gatments. Mark tells us, that the young man 
vho was within, gave them the same message to carry to the 
disciples, which Matthew says the angel without gave Ihera ; 
but according lo Luke, the words were quite different. 

Matthew and Luke inform us, that they went away to tell the 
disciples the words which the angel or angels spake to them ; 
and Luke says expressly,* that they told all these things to 
thf eleven, and all the rest ; but Mark tells us,t that they said 
nothing ta any maUy for they were afraid ; accordingr to John's 
account, they^ or rather sAe, had no message to tell, for she saw 
neither man nor angel at this time to give her any information, 
she only told the disciples that they had taken nway the Lord 
out of the sepulchre. 

Matthew relates, that Jesus himself appeared to tKe women 
as they returned from the sepulchre ; but Mark, Luke and John, 
leave us no reason to believe any such thing ; Luke informs us, 
that when the women told these things to the apostles,Peter arose 
and ran unto the sepulchre, apparently. alone, there is no men- 
tion of any other with him. John says it was Peter and ano- 
.ther disciple, probably himself ; but Matthew and Mark's narra- 
tives make no mention of these disciples going to the sepulchre 
at all ; Mark and Luke say,): that the disciples did not believe 
the women when they told them that he was risen, and what 
they had seen. 

According to Luke's narrative,^ when Peter came to the se- 
pulchre, he did not go into it, he only stooped down and beheld . 
the linen clothes laid by themselves, and departed wondering ; 
but John says, II that it was the other disciple who stooping down 
looked in ; but when Peter came he did go in, and then the 
other disciple went in also, and saw, after which they went 
away home. , 

John relates that Mary stood weeping at the sepulchre, [still 
alone,] and she saw two angels in white sitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain. According to Luke, it was when she and her companions 
came first to the sepulchre that the two angels appeared unto 
them ; in Matthew's narrative, we hear only of one angel, who 
was sitting atAhe door ; atid Mark also tells us of only one, » 
who was sitting within ; Luke relates, that the two were stand- 
ing, but John says they were sitting ; all these are evidently 
difierent relations of the same story, and display such agree* 
ment as is generally met with among those who relate stories 
of apparitions and ghosts ; but the whole is very unlike the 
harmony of divine truth. 

John relates, that after Mary had spoken to the angels, she 
turned back and saw Jesus standing by her, but did not know 
him. According to John's account, this seems KvA^\ieA. 
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«nc6 to her ; but Matthew informs us, that he appeared dil 
first time as they returned from the sepulchre ; which if he didf 
how did Mary not know him again, so short time sAer, wktt 
we hear of no difficulty in knowing him the first time ? t 
^ Matthew informs us,* that when they saw him they worshipr 
ped him, and held him^ by the feet, but according to John.f ]» 
would not let Mary touch him, because he was not yet ascended 
to his Father. This was very strange, when according tOk^t^ 
same account by John* even before he ascended, he made Tho* 
mas not only to toiich him, but to thrust his hand into his sidel 
The Evangeli^is have collected many absurd and inconsi^ 
tent stories conoerning Christ's resurrection, and have probt» 
bly invented and added many of their own ; but they have not 
ventured io assert, that any individual whatever, saw Jesii 
rising from the tomb ; there is not the testimony of a singb ; 
individual who was witness of that improbable event ; wsf , 
was a matter of sueh vital importance to Christianity accon> 

Elished in a manner sp^ obscure and suspicious ? He ought ii | 
ave risen openly before as many witnesses as were present at 
the crucifixion ; at least plainly before credible and competent 
witnesses. It is singular that the most important events eoft>' 
nected with Christ's exaltation, his transfiguration and remsh 
rection, [if such events ever took place»] were accomplishcii ia 
secret, and his ascension before none but a few interested fot 
lowers ; and that all the accounts of these strange things an 
related in the most confused and contradictory manner, hj 
some ignorant, superstitious, and partial disciples, and by ne 
other person. 

According to Matthew's narrative, when the woman had da* 
livered the message to the eleven disciples, they went away into 
Galilee, [apparently without any delay,] ♦* into a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them ; and when they saw him, 1 
they worshipped hira, but some doubted ;"J and with some di- 
rections to them, Matthew here ends the story, without aoy no- 
tice of the disciples going to the sepulchre ; without the small- 
est hint of any other appearance, either to them or to any 
other person ;^ without even mentioning his ascension.; nor 
could any person think from his narrative, that such things 
had ever taken place. 

According to Mark and Luke, Jesus appeared to two of his 
disciples on the same day that he arose, as they went to the 
country, and walked with them to Emmaus ; but when they re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and told the other disciple^ of it, Mark 

* Ch. 28, V. 9.— t Ch. 20, v. 17.— i If his disciples doubted in hii presence, 
we have much more reason to doubt now. 

$ Matthew leaves no room to believe that Jesas appeared to any of his disci- 
pies before this pretended meeting in Galilee, for if he had appeared to any of 
ibeaif he might have made the appointment to meet with them in Galilee h im * 
j«V nther than by a meanga. 
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.nys they would not believe them ; John, though very full on 
this subject, makes no mention of this appearance, and Matthew 
iei ves no room to admit or believe it. 

Luke informs us,* that while the disciples spake together, 
^fter the two were returned from Emmaus, Jesus appeared in 
'lAie midst of them, and they were terrified and aflfrighted for 
him, and supposed he had been a spirit, [perhaps the devil ;] but 
John say sf they were glad when they saw him ? Luke tells 
vs,| that the eleven were present at the time, with others ; but 
according to John's account, the eleven were not present, for 
Thomas was absent, and when told of this he would not believe 
it. This shews in what estimation some of his disciples held 
iiis power : if Thomas would not believe at that time without 
victual demonstration, why should we believe now without the 
«ame? We are surely entitled to as much proof as a disciple 
required. John informs us,^ that Thomas was afterwards con- 
vinced, and believed ; but we have only John's word alone for 
this, we have no evidence of his futum belief, or his labours in 
preaching, neither from himself, nor any other but John. 

Since the disciples would not believe that their master was 
irisen from the grave, when they were told of it, and were terrified 
mnd afiTrighted when they saw him ; this is a sufiicient proof 
thsa they did not expect such an event, and that the pretended 
:prophecy of his riising from the grave on the third day, is is 
iinach a fabrication as the stoic^y of his resurrection. 

John informs us| of another time that Jeius appeared to his 
r^isciples, at the tea of Tiberias, where he directed them to a 
•good draught of fishes, and joined with them in eating, and at 
ibe same time had iome conversation with them ; bnt Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, made no mention of this appearaftee, they 
seem to have known nothing of it, nor yet^of the disciples again 
resuming their former trade, of. fishers after bis death. 

John says,ir this is now the third time that Jesuit skewed 
himself to nis disciples after he was risen from the dead ;^ bnl 
in this assertion he controverts the testimony ef Matthei^ 
Mark, and Luke, for if ive compare their accounts and kia to* 
gether, and can believe them, we will find that this was the 
sixth time he had shewn himself to his disciples, rather ihm 
Ihe third, 

Mark and Luke inform us, that he appeared unto two of them 
|;oing to Emmaus on the sanne day he. arose, this was once. It 
Is again said in Luke,** that he had appeared unto Bimon, thia 
was a second time. Mark, Luke, and Johoitf inform us that he 
appeared again unto the eleven as they sat -at meat, in the 
evening of the day on whick he arose, this was a third tim^,-^ 
John relates4j: that after ^Mght days, wb^ bis dinciple^ were 

*Cb. 24, F. 3&— fCA. 20, V. 20.— tVev. ^. %CVi.^.N.Jl.^^vV^'*\>3r* 
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within, he appeared to them again, to convince Thomas, thitf 
« was a fourth time. Matthew informs us, that he appeared un- 
to them in a mountain in Galilee, apparently very soon after 
his resurrection ; this was a fifth time, evidently all before the 
appearance at the sea of Tiberias : so that the appearance 
there [if he ever did appear,] was at least the sixth time, if the 
rest of the story is true ; but in the midst of so much confusion 
and apparent contradiction, it is difficult to know what is true, or 
if there is any truth in the story at all. It is recorded in Acts,* 
that he was seen of them forty days, this would be at least forty 
appearances. Whether should we believe John's word, or the 

• information thus collected from the others ? 

These authors plainly disagree in almost every point, which 
is very unlike divine inspiration ; it is strange, that the Almighty 
could not dictate so small a book without so many apparent 
' contradictions ; such gross inconsistency in the evidence of 
•witnesses in any ordinary case, would completely invalidate 
. their testimony ; but faith is stronger than reason, and believes 
what it would reject. 

Luke informs us,t that at Emmaus, Jesus sat down to meat 
with the two disciples ; and he says again expressly,:): that he 
did eat a piece of broiled fish, and of an honey comb, before 
the eleven at Jerusalem ; what elevated ideas of the Deity this 
•raises in the mind ! Did the Son of God really take food for 
nourishment after his resurrection ? Would he digest it, and 
•"^pass the refuse like another man ? This tale is similar to the 

• story related in Genesis,^ of the Lord eating a dinner of bread, 
'butter, milk, and dressed calf, with Abraham ? We should not 

reject the stories of the Greek, Roman, and Hindoo mytholo|[y 

after believing this. 

t According to Luke, after Jesus had eaten the broiled fish and 
honey comb before his disciples, he then went on with a dis* 

't^ourse to them, and told them,|| that all things must be ful« 

'filled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the Pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms concerning him ; and said unto them, 
thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead on the third day but in this reference 

ith^re is no regard to either accuracy or truth, there is no such 
words written concerning him, neither in the law of Moses«the 
Prophets, nor the Psalms, nor is his name or any circumstance 
connected with him mentioned in all the Old Testament : but 
the reports of the discourses ascribed to him, are as discordant 
now as at any period oT his life, no two of the Evangelists 
agree in reporting the words which he spake, either to his dis* 
eiples after his resurrection, or in public daring his life, which 

Is a clear proof of general inaccuracy. 

We are told by Matthew and Mark, that he now commanded 
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^ his disciples to go and teach all nations, and to preach the gos* 
^ pel to every creature^ although he forbade them when he sent 
' them out at a former period,* to go to any other but the lost 

■ sheep of the house of Israel ; this was not like the orders of an 
unchangeable God ; had Jesus got a new revelation on that sub- 

■ ject since his death ? According to Mark's narrative,t he ad- 
' ded, " he that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved, but he 

that believeih not shall be damned 1" This was no doubt a very 
humane and considerate sentence, to promise men salvation for 
no other merit but believing, and to condemn others to eternal 
damnation for no other crime but disbelieving, which in both 
cases is only a matter of opinion : he ought to have remember- 
ed, that no man can command his own belief against conviction^ 
that men will believe or not believe in many cases according to . 
education, ev«n if they employ their reason to investigate, it is 
influenced by many circumstances over which they have no 
control, and they must believe, or not believe, according to the 
conviction produced in their minds, by the evidence laid before- 
them ; consequently there is neither merit nor crime in believ- 
ing or disbelieving, nor does it deserve either rewards or pun-' 
- ishments ; this threat against unbelievers was equal to any of 
Mahomet's for severity, and certainly does the author of it aS' 
much credit. 

Jesus continues his discourse to them, and promises^ that, 
these signs shall follow them that believe ; in my name shall 
they oast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they* 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they^ 
'shall recover !" If Jesus could really have given his disciplesi 
power to suspend the laws of nature, and work these miracles, 
he might have employed his power to^much better purpose, by- 
converting the people at once, and keeping them from wicked- 
ness ; but this promise was nothing but empty bombast, no be-- 
liever ever possessed the power of working miracles as here. 
' promised. The stories about casting out devils are supersti- 
tious lcgend8,unworthy of the smallest credit ; no believer could 
ever speak unknown languages without learning them, none of! 
them could ever heal the sick as here promised, nor could any 
of them ever handlo serpents and drink deadly poison without 
being hurt; if they could formerly, where is the proof of it ?~ 
When did that power cease ? As the promise was made with- 
out any limitation of time, the power ought to have been con- 
tinued to prevent unbelief, for no believer can perform such 
miracles now ; as men have grown cooler in religion, the devils 
have left us so completely, that a single one cannot be found, 
neither to display the power of the faithful over them^ hq^ 
convince or punish an infidel our beVveNet^ 

^Matu eb. 10, r. 5.— t Cfc. 16, v. MwV, ^^a- V^,^.Vl > 
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the^ick by laying their hands on them, our missionaries find 
that they cannot speak unknown languages, let their faith be 
ever so strong : they cannot learn strange tongues any easier 
than unbelievers, and as no believer will now venture to handle 
serpents, or to drink deadly poison, on the faith of this promise, 
it has been of no use, but rather pernicious in deceiving the 
ignorant. 

According to Luke's narrative, aAer Jesus had spoken some 
other very questionable things to the disciples, which are en- 
tirely omitted by Mark and John, he directed them to tarry in 
Jerusalem, until they were endued with power from on high ; 
or as it is reported in Acts,* he commanded them not to depart 
from Jerusalem, until they were baptized by the Holy Ghost; 
and Luke informs us, that they did remain in Jerusalem, '^andf 
were continually in the temple praising and blessing God !" 
But this story condemns itself, it is impossible they could be 
continually in the temple ; even John's narrative controverts 
it; we find by his account, | that after this time, and before the 
ascension, that the disciples had left Jerusalem, and apparently 
had relinquished preaching his divinity, or propagating his 

Sospel, and were enga^fed in their former trade of fishing, at 
le sea oi Tiberias, which they could not have done, if they 
had remained continually praising God in the temple of Jertt« 
salem. 

In the accounts which the Evangelists give of Christ's as- 
cension into heaven, the last great event related by them, they 
Mre equally as doubtful and confused, as in any other pert of 
the story. As this grand event might have been useful in con-v 
firming his disciples, and convincing his adversaries of hift ! 
divinity, and by that means of spreading and establishing hi» 
gospel ; and «s all fear of his enemies was over, we might have 
expected that^e would have ascended publicly, to prevent or 
put an end to all doubt and uncertainty on the subject, and con-^ 
vince at lea^t the inhabitants of Jerusalem that he wajsi the S09 
of God ; as they were a part of the lost sheep of flie house of 
Israel whom he came expressly to save. We might at least ^ 
have expected, that the accounts of the ascension would hfiT^ 
been cleari full, and accurate, and Written by men who wer^ 
witnesses of it i that all doubt or obscurity in the relatiop 
would have been carefully avoided ; but in all these expecta- 
tions we are completely disappointed, we have here as ipuch 
doubt and uncertainty as ever ; narratives as careless and in- 
accurate as if it had been the most paltrv story of any other ap- 
parition ; Matthew never alludes to such an event, we are made 
to conclude from his narrative, that no such thing happened ; and 
John also leaves us in doubt of it, for he gives no information j 
thai it ever taok place. If such aa important event realljr j 

VaT/. r. 94. V. 5a— lOU. «U ' 
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liappetted, these t^o authors ought not to have omitted it, and 
related so many other contemptible trifles ; and the other two 
who have I'eJated this story, ought to have told it cpnsistently, 
4ind not in such a doubtful and contradiciory manner. It is 
-Strange that Matthew and John, who >Vere Christ^s disciples, 
and witnesses of his ascension, (if he did ascend,) should giv€ 
no account of it ; and equally strange that Mark and Luke, 
trho certainly were not disciples at the time, and consequently 
iiot present at the ascension, should be the only writers who 
pretend to give an account of it ; this makes their story very 
suspicious, and their manner of telling it docs not remove that 
suspicion ; it has the appearance of very doubtful information 
indeed ; Mark relates it in the most abrupt and imperfect man- 
ner imaginable, his account makes us expressly believe, that 
Jesus ascended from the house in Jerusalem, where he found 
tlie eleven at meat, and that after he ascended the meeting 
broke up. Luke's narrative also leaves the impression, that 
this was his last meeting with them ; but he says, that from 
the meeting in the house, he led them out as far as Bethany^ 
and was there parted from them, and carried up into heaven ; 
this is entirely different from Mark's account; and whether ha 
ascended by night, or by day, in the twilight, or the morning, 
both of them leave us to guess. 

No person could learn or conceive from the narratives by 
ilatthew and Mark, that Jesus was seen of his disciples forty 
days after his resurrection, as related in the book of Acts,* mr 
yet so many days as we are told of by John; they make uS: 
believe, on the contrary, that the time he was with them wa^ 
very short, and the number who saw him was very small.. 
We may well question the truth of Paul's assertion,! that he 
was seen after he arose from the grave, of five hundred breth-. 
ren at one time ; when according to the book of Acts, there 
was not f\vc hundred of them altogeiher ; it is recorded there,J 
that the number of the disciples was only about one hundred 
and twenty; even after his ascension ; but this assertion that ha 
was seen of five hundred at one time, is only Paul's own word, 
we have not the depositions or testimony of the five hundred 
for themselves, if there had been that number ; it is not the 
testimony of one witness, for Paul himself did nol see Jesus 
after his resurrection, nor did he believe on him at that time, 
consequently he must have learnt this story from reporf, or 
probably made it himself; for though he says that most of the 
five hundred were yet alive, yet this was no proof, for Paul was 
not very scrupulous in his assertions, he often contradict^ botlji 
himself and others, ^ he was all things ta all men,j| when ha 

• Ch. h V. J Cor. J5. y. G.-rt'cb. \. y. Ct«»as^tflti>Kv^^^ 
raUon concerning hh conrersion, AcU, ch, Sa, 'V, ^.—m^^*^^^^***' *^ 
cA.Ar,7.Hfi. Cor.^h. Av.2sL 
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wished to persuade them ; he wished himself * accursed from 
Christ, for the sake of hi» brethren ; and he sometimes did not 
knowf whether he was in the body or out of it; and we 
should remember that he wrote this assertion to the Corinthi- 
ans, (believers in similar stories,) who lived at a great distance 
from Jerusalem, where these events took place ; and though 
this epistle might be publicly read before the disciples at Cor- 
inth, yet owing to the difficulty of writing in these days, copies 
of it would be in the hands of very few, consequently few 
would be able to detect this falsehood, and still fewer willing, 
as superstitious people are fond of the marvellous ; | and though 
the Jews who lived at Corinth probably did expose the false- 
hood of this assertion, as they have done many others concern- 
ing Jesus Christ; yet it would still be believed in despite of 
Iheir word, in the same manner as all the stories related by the 
Evangelists, are believed for divine truths, although they have 
bee9 ofieh exposed for falsehood, and shewn to contradict one 
another Jn every particular. 

No religion is entitled to respect, when its foundation abounds 
with so^ many contradictions ; and these accounts of the life^ 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, abound with 
so many, they have little appearance of truth or accuracy in 
them ; if they are really a revelation from God, it appears M 
if he meant to confound our reason with inconsistencies, and 

outrage the judgment by commanding us to believe impossi- 
bilities, and thus to destroy the noblest faculties we possess. 
fii^i his ways are;^ot jas our ways. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Gemral ohserwMiionB on tU Fawr Oospets* 

After a earefiil examination of the four gospels, the foundatioii 
jof the Christian religion, the errors and imperfections contained 
* m them app>etr to be so many, that it is almost impossible t» 
conclude from our reason alone, that they are the revealed will 
ofan Omnipotent God, After the most impartial consideration, 
it is difficult to believe, that it is necessary for our improve- 
ment, to follow the directions they contain, or that it is essential 
to our happiness hereafter to believe them for a divine revela- 
Uon ; ii is unreasonable to think, and pernicious to teach, that 
those who doubt their diviq^ authorityi or disbelieve their te8ti«> 

' •Rom. ch, 9. V. 3,-.tSi. Cor. ch, ]3. v. d. 

IJoMphcui, a writer miuch bettsr kiiown in these times than Paul, relates as 
fjreet a talsebood as this, thoogh mup^ easier of detection ; he says, (Antiq. 
Book L €hap. in.} that Lot's wue lemaAAe^ % l^Viu <st la&^^^nitiL the tone whea 
Jfe wmte, and tbMt he hhd seev^ her ) Con^ fsSlX \||t«ifiii:«.Ai^>&^^w^^ 
vfften es^iHmed tQ the wfW^ 
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mony, deserve to be punished with fire and brimstone for ever ; 
such a doctrine, is the parent of bigotry and intolerance, it stifles 
humanity, and renders mankind savage and cruel, as the punish- 
ment would be far too* severe for the offence. 

To consider these inconsistent books as the undoubted word 
of God, which it is necessary to believe, bewilders the mind 
with sophistry to reconcile their manifold contradictions, this . 
perplexes the mind instead of enlightening it ; but mankind are 
more credulous and dogmatical in their religious belief than on 
any other subject ; no man of sound judgment would believe 
such improbable stories on evidence so doubtful, in any of the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

After considering the immense system which is founded on the 
authority of these books, the great importance attached to them, 
and the veneration in which they are held ; it is our duty to en- 
quire, if it can be clearly proved who were their authors, and if 
they have been preserved entire and unchanged, amidst the 
knavery of the Priests and barbarism of the people in the middle 
ages ? Thii is a matter which it is difficult to believe, and im- 
possible to piove, as we have no clear and/ull accounts concern- 
ing any of th^se Gospels, or their authors, for some centuries 
after the time of Christ. The first notice that is taken of any 
of them, is only vague and indefinite hints, by obscure authors, 
the nearer the tine of Christ, the more imperfect is the notice, 
until all information completely fails, and we cannot learn wiUi 
certainty either whe!a or where they were written, nor who were 
the authors. 

As none of the original manuscripts are now to be found, it is 
impossible to prove tUt they are entire, and difficult to know 
what is genuine from what is spurious ; so inaccurately are we 
informed concerning the originals, that Papias, one of the ear- 
liest writers who mentiom tne book of Matthew, says it was 
written in Hebrew f which is now considered by every one to 
he false. 

The greAl^rparfofthesebtoks appear however to be very 
old, and were probably written soon aAer the time of Christ's 
death, but they are certainly both altered and enlarged in sub- 
sequent times, to suit the views &nd opinions of different sects 
or transcribers ; yet as M the original copies are lost and fone, 
this cannot be clearly either proved or refuted : now, as there 
is so much obscurity and uncertainty coneerning their origin, 
we ought to divest ourselves of all superstitious veneration for 
diem, and estimate their value by their intrinsic merit, and thei;* 
truth by comparing their evidence with one another. 

7he author of Matthew's gospel appears to have been a very 
devout, credulous, superstitious man, his narrative a.b^^^^%^x^ 
contra djiptions^ more than auf^cleut to ^eiteo-^ vo^^mx^ 



^^^EfkL sect, |. 
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any book that is impartially examined, with miracles, prodigies 
and incredible stories, quite unequalled in any authentic history; 
and only paralleled by the legends of superstition, and if origin- 
ally written by the apostle «of that name, it certaiilly contains 
many passages inserted at a later period. 

Mark's narrative is shorter than Matthew's, and is more ab- 
nipt and unsatisfactory, to those who take an interest in the 
story. It exhibits in many places the same superstitious credu* 
lity as the other, and has also an abundant share of incoasisten- 
cies, miracles, and incredible stories; but as the author was not 
an apostle or companion of Christ's, he was not a witness of tlie 
actions he rehtes, consequently his narrative must hare been 
composed from the report of others, and is of very little author- 
ity. 

Luke appears to have been a man of more learning than the 
others, and pretends to more clearness and greater accuracy in 
his narrative; but he has also his share of superstitious credulity, 
and his pretended accuracy will not stand the test of close exami- 
nation ; he is more incorrect than the credulous IV^atthew ; his 
minute genealogy of Jesus Christ is either manufactured by him- 
self, or else the essence of revelation, for the greatest part of it 
has not a shadow of proof or support from any collateral testi- 
mony ; he has also an ample share of contra(Mclions, miracles, 
and improbable stories in his narrative, to exercise the faith of 
believers. As this author was neither an apostle nor follower i 
of Jesus Christ, his narrative, like Mark's, must have been com- 
posed from the report of others, which is perhaps an infallible 
proof of inspiration. 

John seems to have been a very devout superstitious naan, 
more earnest to establish his opinions, than correct in his state- 
ment of facts ; his narrative supplies us with fewer particulars 
concerning the life of Jesus Christ than any of the other gospels ; 
it appears to have been written for the purpose of inculcating 
more earnestly the doctrine of Christ's divinity, yet he has not 
ventured to assert it plainly as a fact ; he leaves that important 
point as doubtful as any of the rest. His story abounds with 
speeches and sayings ascribed to Jesus Christ, the opinions ad- 
vanced in which, are in many in«|tances very questionable ; it 
has also a divine share of inconsistencies, miracles, and prodi- 
gies, which are no doubt meant for a constant trial of the faith 
and patience of believers. 

The proofs of divine inspiration which these gospels contain, 
are of a peculiar kind. Their origin is so concealed in a thick 
cloud from mortal eyes, that we know not who were their au- 
thors, or if they were written by the persons to whose names 
t/iejr bear; and without faith and dittnc assistance^ such an im- 
joense system as Christianity, couVd TioX\i«ivei\)fe^w i>v^^wv^ 
wpported upon so loose and doublM^ iouii^«\\otL\ ^Wit^^ 
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modesty of tjie writers is very conspicuous, for they lay no claim 
to inspiration themselves ; they seem to have written their sep;- 
arate stories unconscious of any such thing. 

Their different narratives, when compared with one another,, 
exhibit so many apparent contradictions, that one half of them 
would have destroyed the credit and authority of any book nol 
supported by divine power. No authors in laying the foundatioa 
of a religion, would have written so many inconsistent state** 
ments, except by direction from above, for the trial of our faith, 
and certain of divine assistance and supporK 

They relate so great a number of incredible stories concern- 
ing miracles and prodigies, that one half of them would destroy 
the evidence of any author whose testimony was not supported 
by Almighty power. 

To the unbeliever, indeed, it may appear singular, that an Al- 
mighty God could not enable his inspired servants to write his 
revealed will in a clear and consistent manner, without so many 
improbable stories, and seeming contradictions, which are a 
stumbling block to many, and the cause of much unbelief. 

It may seem very doubtful if these writiogs are worthy to be^ 
called the rereded will of an infinitely wise and Omnipotent 
God ; we might expect that the writings dictated by such a Be- 
ing would be worthy of himself, that his written revelation would 
be without a fault, and free from all imperfections ; that it would 
Contain every instruction necessary for mankind^ and all knaw« 
ledge useful to them in the utmost perfection, without requiring 
a priesthood to explain its meaning ; that it would be as much 
superior to every human writing, as the sun is superior to a 
candle ; but these writings display no such superiority ; they 
bear indelible marks of a rude age and ignorant authors ; they 
are evidently a collection of the writings of a very barbarous and 
superstitious people ; and would sink into insignificance, if com- 
pared with a collection of the authors of Greece or Rome, Bri- 
tain or France : instead of being superior to every human writings 
they are greatly inferior to many of them in every kind of useful 
information and instruction ; the knowledge contained in thebible^ 
although the collected writings of a whole nation, is immea- 
sureably inferior to what is contained in one of our Encyclopae- 
dias ; the four gospels, the particular object of the foregoing re- 
marks, are weak and imbecile compositions, there are many bio- 
graphical memoirs of eminent individuals, both in ancient and 
modern times, which, if compared with them« would cast them 
pompletely into the shade. 

If the scriptures had been written with one half of the care 
and ability with which they have been explained and defended^ 
they would not have been the cause of so muc\v c.Q\iV^Tw>Cvycv 
mischief, and they would not have stood utue^d to \ss^^«?- 
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planation and defei>ce. If they had heeh attacked with half of 
the zeal and ability with which .they had been defended, they 
would have fallen long e^e now ; but seyere laws, superslitiou* 
veneration, and able defenders, have pratected and supported 
them. 

The contradictory manner in which they are written, aiid the 
doubtful and inconsistent doctrines founded upon them, has been 
the cause of so much strife and persecution, that for many cen- 
turies after the establishment of Christianity, mankind became 
more barbarous, ignorant, and miserable than before, instead 
of assisting the human mind in its progress to improvement, that 
system completely retarded it; a gloomy superstition, which 
sprung out of these gospels, cramped its energies, and fettered 
its exertions ; instead of guiding society to freedom, peace, and 
happiness, there was founded on the authority of these writings 
a system of the most horrible and debasing oppression. 

It would be much better for all men, to depend upon their 
own exertions and good conduct, to promote thdr happiness, 
than to believe that these inconsistent books will direct them to 
it; and if there is a future life, and a state of rewards and pun- 
ishments therein, it would be better for every one to deserve 
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that its warmest admirers, and most zealous supporters, aroi 
f^fraid when its foundation is examined, , 
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